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The Twenty-Ninth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


Montreal, September-October 1946 


HE TWENTY-NINTH Session of the International Labour 

Conference was held in Montreal at the invitation of the 
Canadian Government. Its proceedings took place under most 
favourable conditions in the buildings of the University of Montreal 
which had been made available to the International Labour Orga- 
nisation. With the kind assistance of the Canadian Government, 
the municipal authorities of Montreal, and the University of 
Montreal, all the difficulties involved in the organisation of such 
a large Conference were satisfactorily solved. 


The following items were on the agenda: 


I. Director’s Report. 
II. Constitutional questions. 
III. Protection of children and young workers: 


(a) Medical examination for fitness for employment 
(young workers), second discussion; 

(b) Restriction of night work of children and young persons 
(non-industrial occupations), second discussion. 


IV. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories (provisions suitable for a Convention), first dis- 


cussion. 
V. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of 


the Constitution). 


In addition, as a consequence of the dissolution of the League 
of Nations, the International Labour Conference was called upon 
for the first time to deal with financial and budgetary matters 
relating to the working of the Organisation. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States Members represented at the Conference 
totalled 46. 

Within the meaning of Article 3 of the Constitution, 35 dele- 
gations were complete, that is to say, they included, in addition to 
two Government delegates, one employers’ and one workers’ 
delegate. Two delegations each included only one non-Government 
delegate, and another included only one Government delegate. 
The remaining eight were composed solely of Government delegates. 

Altogether 159 delegates, with 241 advisers and substitutes, 
took part in the work of the Session. 

Another 14 persons had been appointed by Canada as representa- 
tives of provincial Governments accompanying the Government 
delegates of a federal State, in accordance with Article 2, paragraph 
3(d) of the Conference Standing Orders, as amended during the 
course of the 27th Session (Paris, 1945). 

The Conference was distinguished by the presence, among the 
Government delegates, of the President of the Luxembourg Govern- 
ment and the Ministers of Labour or Social Affairs of Belgium, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Egypt and Greece. 

Besides the delegations of the States Members, the Conference 
welcomed also the accredited representatives of the Republic of 
the Philippines and Salvador, which, although not Members of the 
Organisation, had been invited to send observers. Salvador, and 
also Nicaragua, had made application for readmission to the Orga- 
nisation, while the Lebanon Government had made a request for the 
admission of the Republic of the Lebanon to membership of the 
Organisation. The Selection Committee of the Conference adopted 
a report declaring that these three States, which were Members of 
the United Nations, were now entitled, in view of the fact that the 
Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, adopted by the Conference at its 
Paris Session, had now come into force, to become members of the 
International Labour Organisation under the terms of Article 1, 
paragraph 3, of the amended Constitution ‘‘by communicating to 
the Director of the International Labour Office” their ‘formal 
acceptance of the obligations of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation’’. 

Several official international organisations were represented at 
the Conference. The Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Mr. Trygve Lie, headed the United Nations delegation. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
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29TH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, and the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organisation were also represented. 


Officers of the Conference 


The Conference unanimously elected as its President Mr. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour of the Dominion of Canada. 
Mr. Mitchell, who had maintained continuous relations with the 
International Labour Office since the transfer of its working centre 
to Montreal, and had already taken part in the 26th Session of the 
Conference at Philadelphia, carried out the duties of his high 
office with admirable courtesy and authority. 

The Government Vice-President, elected by the Conference, 
was Mr. A. M. Joekes, Netherlands Government delegate, who 
was attending the Conference for the first time since the War, 
although he had attended regularly before 1939. Once more the 
Conference demonstrated its confidence in Sir John Forbes 
Watson, United Kingdom employers’ delegate, by appointing him 
employers’ Vice-President. -Mr. Carlos Fernandez Rodriguez, 
Cuban workers’ delegate, was elected workers’ Vice-President. 


Verification of Credentials 


Objections were made to the Conference against the credentials 
of the Greek workers’ delegate and his adviser and against those of 
the Indian workers’ delegate and his advisers. 

In the latter case, the Conference, on the advice of the competent 
Committee, rejected the protest which had been raised, considering 
that no proof had been submitted to it substantiating the conten- 
tion that the workers’ delegate of India and his advisers had been 
nominated in violation of the terms of the Constitution of the Orga- 
nisation. 

With regard to the objection to the credentials of the workers’ 
delegate of Greece and his adviser, the Credentials Committee had 
not been able to arrive at a unanimous conclusion. The minority 
report of the Committee invited the Conference to refuse to admit 
the delegates concerned, considering that the Greek workers’ 
delegate and his adviser had not been nominated in accordance 
with the terms of the Constitution of the Organisation and that the 
principle of trade union freedom stated in the Constitution had been 
violated. The majority report considered that the Greek Govern- 
ment had adopted the only course open to it to fulfil its obligations 
in compliance with paragraph 3 of Article 3 of the Constitution 
and recommended to the Conference that the protest lodged against 
the credentials of the Greek workers’ delegate and his adviser be 


rejected. 
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The Conference adopted the conclusions in the majority report 
of the Credentials Committee and rejected the protest, at the same 
time calling the attention of the Greek Government to the need of 
holding trade union elections in the near future under entirely 
free conditions, with a view to the reorganisation of the trade union 
movement in accordance with the wishes of the workers of Greece. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


The Director’s Report gave rise to a long and important dis- 
cussion in which 65 speakers from 34 countries took part; 32 were 
Government representatives, 13 were employers’ representatives 
and 20 were workers’ representatives. 

At the opening of the discussion, the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office indicated certain subjects which were suitable 
for an exchange of views or for the communication of direct in- 
formation which appeared particularly valuable. In the first in- 
stance, it appeared useful to take stock of the range and nature 
of the activities of the International Labour Organisation, parti- 
cularly as the Organisation was henceforward to be solely responsible 
for its finances. It also appeared desirable that each of the delega- 
tions should give the Conference information on the progress of 
reconstruction in the countries which they represented and 
inform the Conference regarding the structural reforms and new 
methods being adopted in the treatment of economic and social 
questions and the effects which they might have on the question 
of full employment. In this way the discussion might enable valu- 
able information to be obtained which would provide the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation with the necessary documentation 
to enable it to adapt its programme to the needs of a constantly 
changing world. 

A large number of speakers prefaced their remarks by personally 
congratulating Mr. Phelan on his appointment as Director of the 
International Labour Office and by thanking Canada for its hospi- 
table welcome to the Conference, stressing the outstandingly im- 
portant part played by this country during the last world war. 

When considering the activities of the Organisation, the delegates 
found themselves in unanimous agreement in solemnly reaffirming 
their confidence in the Organisation and in its methods and aims. 
Every speaker emphasised that the winning of the peace was the 
essential problem, the solution of which did not depend only on 
political considerations but also required the disappearance of the 
economic war between nations. It was necessary for the peace to 
be built on a sound economic basis; the International Labour 
Organisation was the only institution possessing the necessary 
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democratic machinery to create a harmonious and equitable econo- 
mic balance on the international plane. To this end the Organisa- 
tion should co-operate closely with the United Nations; all the 
delegates expressed keen satisfaction at the agreement concluded 
between the two Organisations which should certainly be the start- 
ing point for fruitful co-operation towards the building of a just 
and peaceful world. 

Among the urgent tasks confronting the International Labour 
Organisation, the delegates stressed in the first place the organisa- 
tion of full employment, and it was generally agreed that the solu- 
tion of this problem was beyond the power of any one nation. It 
was no longer a question of applying palliatives to the evil of un- 
employment; it was necessary to attack the causes of unemploy- 
ment and to do that the Organisation had to draw up an interna- 
tional plan for employment on the basis of a complete picture of 
the requirements of the world at the present day and of its possibi- 
lities from the points of view of capital and labour. The majority 
of the Government delegates emphasised that the problem of em- 
ployment was engaging the primary attention of their Govern- 
ments and it was encouraging to hear the Government representa- 
tive of the United States of America declare from the rostrum that 
the adoption in his country of the first measures to ensure full em- 
ployment was due beyond all doubt to the influence of the Phila- 
delphia Conference. 

The speakers expressed satisfaction at the manifold activities 
of the Organisation during the previous year and especially at the 
excellent beginning made by the Industrial Committees. Review- 
ing the tasks confronting the International Labour Office, some 
delegates stressed the importance of the Eastern and Asiatic ques- 
tions, to which the Organisation had not hitherto been able to 
devote as much attention as they deserved, the need for setting 
aside particular sessions of the Conference for the consideration 
of agricultural problems, and lastly the desirability of adopting 
a Convention concerning migration, and of re-establishing the 
Office service dealing with questions relating to salaried employees. 
A number of references were made to the need for observing ap- 
propriate international distribution in the selection of Office officials; 
finally, some speakers emphasised the universal character which 
the International Labour Organisation should strive to attain, in 
view of its duty, on the one hand, of endeavouring to ensure the 
participation of all the nations of the world and, on the other hand, 
of paying the fullest regard to new economic developments and 
especially to structural changes replacing the interests of individuals 
by the interests of the community. 
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The majority of the delegates endeavoured to present a complete 
picture of the efforts made in their countries to surmount the 
enormous economic and social difficulties resulting from the war. 
The struggle against inflation had been and still was for certain 
countries a question of life and death and only an increase in pro- 
duction could ward off this danger. In this connection, several 
representatives of European nations reminded the Conference of 
the magnificent example set by the workers in their countries who, 
although insufficiently fed, were nevertheless making admirable 
efforts to increase their output. 

In his reply, the Director began by thanking the various speakers 
who had welcomed his appointment as Director. Referring to the 
distinction of his predecessors, Albert Thomas, Harold Butler 
and John Winant, and paying tribute to each of them, he assured 
the Organisation of his complete devotion and expressed the hope 
that he might prove worthy of the trust confided to him. 

Turning to the discussion on his Report, the Director stressed 
how valuable such discussions always are. It was during such a 
universal exchange of experience that ideas were born which later 
bore fruit in national or international action. Therefore, all the 
older members of the Conference must have been struck, when 
reading the Report of the United Nations Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, by 
the number of proposals contained therein, in particular the pro- 
posals for international public works, which were first launched in 
International Labour Organisation discussions of this kind. 

He agreed with all the delegates that international action was 
required to remedy the present economic and social chaos in the 
world and observed that now, when the United Nations had almost 
completed its machinery, the world had for the first time at its 
disposal the institutions which could meet its needs, the needs for 
peace, production and social justice. The Director referred to the 
statement of the Secretary-General of the United Nations that 
“the United Nations need the full and active support of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation’’ and emphasised the teachings of 
experience: just as international organisations must work in the 
world as they found it, so, too, the different nations must work for 
peace, prosperity and social progress through the international 
organisations which they possessed, while knowing exactly what 
those organisations could do and the limits within which they 
could act. This was why an international conference could not act 
independently of, or in contradiction with, the States which it 
represented. Moreover, in addition to the limits of the competence 
of an organisation, it was necessary to realise that its resources 
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were always limited, which prevented it from dealing simultaneously 
with the study of a series of problems which in their scope and 
variety were beyond its capacity; it was a source of strength of the 
Organisation that it made a choice each year of a limited number 
of questions and tried to arrive at positive results concerning 
them. 

Replying to the speakers who had stressed the importance of 
the changes in the economic and social structure taking place in 
the various countries, and particularly in Europe, the Director 
recalled the particular interest which the International Labour 
Organisation, as a live organisation, had always taken in the past 
in all new economic and social experiments. He expressed his con- 
viction that it would continue to display this interest in the future 
and that the flexible nature of the Constitution of the Organisation 
would enable it to adapt itself to changing circumstances as the 
need arose. 

Reviewing the criticisms made by certain delegates, which in 
his view were the very breath of life for a democratic institution, 
the Director admitted that some of them were well founded. He 
recognised that the Organisation must intensify the active interest 
which it had shown hitherto in the problems of Latin America and, 
in this connection, referred to the transmission to the Economic 
and Social Council of the resolution on industrialisation adopted 
by the Mexico Conference. Moreover, the Organisation would 
henceforth pay greater attention to Asiatic problems and the 
problems of the Middle East. The regional conferences which were 
planned by the International Labour Organisation during ensuing 
years indicated the great importance which the Organisation at- 
tached to the study of all these problems. With regard to agri- 
culture, the Director expressed his conviction that the Governing 
Body would consider the steps to be taken when it received the 
report of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. Furthermore, 
the coming into existence of the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
with which the International Labour Organisation had already 
established a basis of co-operation, should be of consider- 
able assistance in the planning of international action in this 
field. 

With regard to the international character of the staff, the 
Director assured the Conference that he would strive to secure, as 
recruitment progressed, that that pattern was achieved in reason- 
able proportions. Certainly the exigencies of the war had made a 
balanced recruitment impossible, but the present proportions were 
in process of being revised. In this connection, the Governments 
should assist the Office in its search for candidates with the necessary 
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qualifications, while respecting the liberty of choice of the Office. 
Moreover, while the staff should be better distributed from the 
international point of view, it was not because each country should 
be ‘“‘represented’’—the International Labour Office wasan 
international and not a multi-national institution — but because 
a better balanced staff was a more effective instrument for the 
accomplishment of the international tasks of the International 
Labour Office. 

Dealing with the question of the headquarters of the Organisa- 
tion, the Director reminded the Conference of the three decisions 
which settled the position as far as it could be settled at that time. 
The first was the decision to hold the 30th Session of the Conference 
in Geneva; the second was Article X of the Draft Agreement be- 
tween the United Nationsand the International Labour Organisation 
whereby the International Labour Organisation “agrees to consult 
the United Nations before making any decision concerning the 
location of its permanent headquarters”; the third was the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, which gave the Conference the power to fix the seat 
of the Organisation. No decision, therefore, could be taken at that 
time and movements of the staff were simply administrative mea- 
sures which did not affect or prejudice the ultimate decision as to 
headquarters. 

The Director pointed out that the questions of industrial rela- 
tions and of migration were among the most important questions 
with which the Organisation had to deal and that they would no 
doubt have an important place in the discussions at future Con- 
ferences. He also emphasised the various methods of making the 
work of the International Labour Organisation known, so as to 
secure for it still greater support by public opinion, and thanked 
the delegates and advisers who, by their public speeches or addresses 
on the radio, or by written articles, had contributed greatly 
to enlightening public opinion. It was the people who ruled in a 
democratic State, and if the people were to use their powers wisely 
and well they must have more definite knowledge of the instruments 
of Government, both national and international, which they had at 
their disposal. 

After thanking the Canadian Government and the Canadian 
people for the warm hospitality offered to the International Labour 
Organisation, the Director concluded his speech by defining the 
characteristics of the world in which the Organisation must pursue 
its tasks and affirmed that, in view of the difficulties of the present 
day, the only road to follow was that of faith, determination, 
patience and hard work. 
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AppREsS BY Mr. TRYGVE LIE 


On 25 September 1946, during the discussion on the Director’s 
Report, the Conference had the honour of listening to an address 
by Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Thanking Mr. Mitchell, President of the Conference, for his 
words of welcome, Mr. Trygve Lie recalled that he had been a 
member of the working class movement since boyhood and had 
consequently been directly concerned with the activities of the 
International Labour Organisation since its foundation and, 
although he last attended a meeting of the Conference in 1925, as 
adviser to the workers’ group of the Norwegian delegation, he had 
nevertheless continued to keep track of the activities of the Orga- 
nisation. 

Praising the outstanding role played since its foundation by 
the International Labour Organisation, ‘‘which occupies itself with 
the real problems of life’, he declared that the Declaration of 
Philadelphia “sums up the great social objectives of our time.” 
Everything indicated that the role of the International Labour 
Organisation would be no less important in the future. Article 55 
of the Charter laid down that the objectives of the United Nations 
were to “promote higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development”’. 
According to Mr. Trygve Lie, ‘the accomplishment of the positive 
economic and social aims of the Charter will require more of our 
energy and resources than mere prevention of armed conflict’’, and, 
to attain those aims, ‘‘the United Nations needs the full and active 
support of the International Labour Organisation, an organisation 
which has proved its efficiency. On the other hand, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation is bound to be strengthened by its close 
relationship with the United Nations and other specialised agencies.” 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations expressed satisfaction 
at the conclusion of an agreement between the United Nations and 
the International Labour Organisation. He reviewed various articles 
of this agreement and referred in particular to the proper integra- 
tion of work undertaken by these two Organisations and to their 
mutual representation at meetings of their respective Assemblies or 
committees. 

Finally, speaking of the international political situation, Mr. 
Trygve Lie did not deny ‘‘that the situation has been marked by 
friction and misunderstanding’”’, but he did not think that there 
was any need for either wonder or alarm because of these disputes. 
If during the war the Allies, united in their will to conquer, had 
laid aside their differences, it was nevertheless inevitable that those 
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differences should reappear when the war was over. However, it 
was essential that those differences should be settled as early as 
possible. They could not be settled except by agreement between 
the great powers since ‘‘the fact that the Charter gives the right 
of veto to each of these permanent members imposes upon them 
an obligation to seek agreement among themselves’’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Trygve Lie expressed his faith in the future 
of the International Labour Organisation, and his conviction that 
“the long tradition of service to humanity of that Organisation” 
would be fully maintained under the leadership of Mr. Phelan, 
whom he congratulated on his appointment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


During the course of its 26th Session at Philadelphia in 1944, 
the Conference had embarked on the problems relating to the 
amendment of the Constitution of the International Labour - 
Organisation.! At its 27th Session at Paris in 1945, the Conference 
took definite decisions regarding a limited number of questions of 
particular urgency and adopted the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation Instrument of Amendment, 1945.? 

The Conference referred all the other important outstanding 
questions concerning the Constitution and constitutional practice 
of the International Labour Organisation to a Conference Delega- 
tion which was instructed to prepare a report for the Conference so 
that final decision might be taken on these matters. The Delega- 
tion held its first session in London from 21 January to 15 February 
1946, and its second session in Montreal on 13 May and in New 
York on 30 May 1946, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. Myrddin- 
Evans, Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 

At its first session the Delegation adopted a comprehensive 
report on the questions referred to it; at its second session it gave 
special consideration, with the assistance of representatives of the 
federal States which are Members of the Organisation, to the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with the application by federal 
States of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation. 

The Committee set up by the Conference at its 29th Session to 
deal with the second item on the agenda, namely, constitutional 
questions, based its recommendations to the Conference, in regard 
to all essential matters, on the proposals of the Delegation. The 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 27-30. 
2 Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 22-24. 
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Committee appointed as its chairman Mr. A. D. Lee, South African 
Government delegate. It appointed as its vice-chairmen Sir John 
Forbes Watson, United Kingdom employers’ delegate, and Mr. 
Robert J. Watt, United States workers’ delegate. The Committee 
made a thorough examination of all the proposals submitted to it 
as well as of suggestions put forward by its own members. 

On the basis of the work of the Committee, the Conference 
adopted the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
Instrument of Amendment, 1946. 


The Instrument of Amendment 


Article 1 of the Constitution of the Organisation, which defines 
the purpose of the Organisation as being the promotion of the objects 
set forth in the Preamble, is amended by the addition of a reference 
to the Declaration of Philadelphia and the text of the Declaration 
is annexed to the Constitution. Thus, the Conference realised the 
hope which had been expressed at Philadelphia of seeing embodied 
in the general peace settlement that declaration of which President 
Roosevelt had said ‘it sums up the aspirations of an epoch which 
has known two world wars’’. The functions which the Declaration 
of Philadelphia assigns to the International Labour Organisation 
differ essentially in character from the functions of co-ordination 
which have devolved on the Economic and Social Council under 
the Charter of the United Nations and, from the beginning, were 
intended to be carried out within a general framework of co-ordi- 
nated effort for the purpose of establishing better conditions of 
living in a state of greater freedom. 

The Instrument of Amendment contains a number of other 
amendments consequential upon the dissolution of the League of 
Nations which are complementary to the amendments approved 
by the 27th Session of the Conference concerning membership of 
the Organisation, finance, and the procedure for future amendments. 
Under the terms of one of these new amendments, the provision 
which attributed to the Council of the League of Nations the duty 
of deciding any question as to which are the States of chief industrial 
importance is replaced by a clause providing that the Governing 
Body shall, as occasion requires, determine which are the Members 
of chief industrial importance and that any appeal from the declara- 
tion of the Governing Body shall be decided by the Conference. 
Another amendment made necessary by the dissolution of the 
League of Nations provides for the transfer to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office of the chancery functions hitherto 
entrusted to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
Moreover, the function of nominating the members of Commissions 
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of Enquiry, hitherto entrusted to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, is transferred to the Governing Body, and the 
function of communicating and publishing the reports of Com- 
missions of Enquiry and receiving the replies of Governments, 
also entrusted hitherto to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, is transferred to the Director-General. 

The Instrument of Amendment also contains five amendments 
designed to facilitate co-operation between the International Labour 
Organisation and the United Nations. One of these amendments 
is a general provision that ‘‘the International Labour Organisation 
shall co-operate within the terms of this Constitution with any 
general international organisation entrusted with the co-ordination 
of the activities of public international organisations having specia- 
lised responsibilities and with public international organisations 
having specialised responsibilities in related fields”. The Conference 
intended the term ‘‘public international organisations’”’ to include 
only international organisations the membership of which consists 
of States or Governments and noted that it has been used in this 
sense in the drafts of recent international instruments, including 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. The other amend- 
ments relate to reciprocal representation at meetings, the proposal 
of items for inclusion in the agenda of the Conference and the 
deposit and registration of Conventions with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Other amendments are intended to clarify the position of the 
Governing Body. Consequently, a special reference to the Govern- 
ing Body has been included in Article 2 of the Constitution (which 
provided hitherto simply that the Organisation should consist of a 
General Conference and of an International Labour Office con- 
trolled by the Governing Body). In Article 9 there is a new pro- 
vision that the staff of the International Labour Office shall be 
appointed by the Director-General “under regulations approved 
by the Governing Body’’; in Article 10 it is provided that the 
functions of the International Labour Office are to be discharged 
“subject to such directions as the Governing Body may give’; 
another amendment gives to the Governing Body the same powers 
as the Conference to order the conduct of special investigations by 
the Office and to assign to the Office powers and duties other than 
those specifically provided for in the article. 

The title of Director of the International Labour Office is 
changed to that of Director-General as is the case with regard to 
the other specialised agencies. When amending the Constitution, 
the Conference adopted a further provision affirming the exclusively 
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international character of the Director-General and the staff of the 
International Labour Office. 

In Article 10 of the Constitution, a special clause has been in- 
cluded providing that, subject to such directions as the Governing 
Body may give, the Office will ‘accord to Governments at their 
request all appropriate assistance within its power in connection 
with the framing of laws and regulations on the basis of the decisions 
of the Conference and the improvement of administrative practices 
and systems of inspection”. 

Another new provision lays down that “‘the International Labour 
Organisation may make suitable arrangements for such consulta- 
tion as it may think desirable with recognised non-governmental 
international organisations, including international organisations 
of employers, workers, agriculturists and co-operators’’. 

Important amendments were proposed by the Government 
delegates of India, Mr. S. Lall, and Diwan Chaman Lall, to 
provide for more equal representation among the Members of the 
Organisation and to ensure that its proceedings should have real 
value. The Conference adopted some of these proposals. Thus the 
provision requiring a simple majority vote to remove the disqualifi- 
cation from voting, as provided by the Constitution as amended at 
Paris in respect of States Members which are in arrears in the pay- 
ment of their financial contribution, has been replaced by a provi- 
sion for a two-thirds majority. The Conference considered it unwise 
to permit Members to participate too easily in the taking of decisions 
by the Organisation if they were not at the same time discharging 
all their obligations in full. An amendment to Article 15 provides 
also that the reports relating to items on the agenda of the Con- 
ference shall be transmitted ‘‘so as to reach the Members in good 
time to enable them to consider these reports thoroughly before the 
Conference’, and that “‘the Governing Body shall make rules for 
the application of this provision”. Delay in the receipt of docu- 
ments, especially in the case of those countries situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the headquarters of the International 
Labour Office, renders it impossible to consider them adequately 
and does not permit of the necessary instructions being given to 
delegations. 

After a lengthy debate in the Committee on Constitutional 
Questions, the Conference, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, decided to leave unchanged the provisions of Article 7 of 
the Constitution, which reserve certain places on the Governing 
Body for representatives of non-European Governments, employers 
and workers. The Conference Delegation, on the initiative of its 
non-European members, had recommended the abrogation of these 
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provisions as obsolete. In making this proposal it-was influenced 
by the fact that the geographical distribution of power and in- 
fluence in the International Labour Organisation, as in international 
relations generally, had completely changed since those require- 
ments were introduced into the Constitution in 1922, and by the 
fact that the Governing Body now includes a much larger number 
of non-European representatives than these constitutional provi- 
sions require. A number of proposals for the amendment of these 
provisions were made in the Committee on Constitutional Ques- 
tions. The Indian Government member, in particular, supported 
by the Indian employers’ and workers’ members, urged that Asiatic 
and African representation was inadequate. The representatives of 
a number of Latin-American countries also urged that provisions 
reserving certain places on the Governing Body for non-European 
representatives should be retained. The Conference decided that 
for the time being the present text should not be changed. 

The Committee on Constitutional Questions considered a pro- 
posal that the members of the Governing Body should be elected 
by the single transferable vote. It took the view that the method 
of election of members of the Governing Body is a matter which 
should be dealt with in the Standing Orders rather than in the 
Constitution and it decided to recommend that the Governing 
Body should consider the proposal and report upon it to the Con- 
ference. 

Some important amendments were made to Article 19 of the 
Constitution designed to introduce three new obligations and to 
clarify the nature of Recommendations and the scope of the “‘with- 
out prejudice” clause in the existing paragraphs 10 and 11: 


(a) The first of the amendments introducing new obligations 
provides that Members of the Organisation shall inform the Direc- 
tor-General of the measures taken in accordance with Article 19 to 
bring Conventions and Recommendations before the competent 
authority or authorities, with particulars of the authority or author- 
ities regarded as competent and of the action taken by them; 

(6) The second amendment substitutes for the existing clause 
“if the draft Convention fails to obtain the consent of the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no further 
obligation shall rest upon the Member” a new provision that ‘‘no fur- 
ther obligation shall rest upon the Member except that it shall report 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office, at 
appropriate intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the 
position of its law and practice in regard to the matters dealt with 
in the Convention and showing the extent to which effect has been 
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given, or is proposed to be given, to any of the provisions of the 
Convention by legislation, administrative action, collective agree- 
ment, or otherwise and stating the difficulties which prevent or 
delay the ratification of such Convention”; 

(c) The third amendment substitutes for the provision that, if 
on a Recommendation, no legislative or other action is taken to 
make the Recommendation effective no further obligation shall 
rest upon the Member, a provision that “‘apart from bringing the 
Recommendation before the said competent authority or authorities, 
no further obligation shall rest upon the Members, except that they 
will report to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, at appropriate intervals as requested by the Governing 
Body, the position of the law and practice in their country in regard 
to the matters dealt with in the Recommendation and showing the 
extent to which effect has been given, or is proposed to be given, to 
the provisions of the Recommendation and such modifications of 
these provisions as it has been found or may be found necessary to 
make in adopting or applying them”’; 

(d) The first of the clarifying amendments provides that pro- 
posals adopted by the Conference with regard to an item in the 
agenda shall take the form of a Recommendation “‘where the subject, 
or aspect of it, dealt with is not considered suitable or appropriate 
at that time for a Convention”; 

(e) The second of the clarifying amendments substitutes for the 
existing provision that “In no case shall any Member be asked or 
required, as a result of the adoption of any Recommendation or 
draft Convention by the Conference, to lessen the protection 
afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned” a 
more comprehensive provision that “In no case shall the adoption 
of any Convention or Recommendation by the Conference, or the 
ratification of any Convention by any Member, be deemed to affect 
any law, award, custom or agreement which ensures more favour- 
able conditions to the workers concerned than those provided for 
in the Convention or Recommendation.” 


Various changes of a general nature were also made in Article 19 
so as to present the existing obligations more clearly; the term 
“Convention” was substituted for the term ‘draft Convention” 
which is not used by any other international organisation and which 
has frequently led to misunderstanding in the past and has tended 
to obscure the binding character of the obligations resulting from 
the ratification of Conventions. 

Another amendment clarifies the obligations of federal States 
under Article 19. In respect of Conventions and Recommendations 
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which the federal Governments regard as appropriate under their 
constitutional system for federal action, the obligations of the 
federal States shall be the same as those of other Members. In 
respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the federal 
Government regards as appropriate, in whole or in part, for action 
by the constituent States, provinces or cantons rather than for 
federal action, the federal Government shall— 


(a) make effective arrangements for the reference of such Con- 
ventions and Recommendations to the appropriate federal or con- 
stituent authorities; 

(6) arrange, subject to the concurrence of the State, provincial 
or cantonal Governments concerned, for periodical consultations 
between the latter Governments and the federal authorities with 
a view to promoting within the federal State co-ordinated action 
to give effect to the provisions of such Conventions and Recom- 
mendations; 

(c) inform the Director-General of the measures taken to bring 
such Conventions and Recommendations before the appropriate 
authorities with particulars of the action taken by them; 

(d) report to the Director-General, at appropriate intervals as 
requested by the Governing Body, the position of federal, State, 
provincial, or cantonal law and practice in regard to unratified 
Conventions and Recommendations. 


Generally speaking, opinions might differ as to the degree of 
success which the Conference has been able to achieve in regard to its 
pre-legislative functions, but it is generally recognised that the 
results attained have had a profound influence on social legislation 
in the greater part of the world during the last 25 years. The 
time had come, however, to draw up a balance sheet and to draw 
from it the necessary information for remodelling and re-equipping 
the Organisation so as to enable it to carry out its pre-legislative 
functions with greater efficiency. 

The Ratification Tables, which Sir John Forbes Watson, United 
Kingdom employers’ representative, had submitted to the Con- 
ference at its 27th Session’, had shown the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the provisions in the Constitution dealing with these pre- 
legislative functions. Sir John Forbes Watson rendered an equally 
valuable service by calling attention to the outstanding importance, 
from the point of view of the efficient working and reputation of the 
Organisation, of scrupulously observing the obligations incurred by 
the ratification of Conventions. The time had come to undertake 


1 International Labour Conference, 27th Session, Paris, 1945: Record of 
Proceedings (Geneva, 1946), pp. 279 - 283. 
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a complete revision of Article 19; the amendments which have 
been made to it clarify or amplify some of the obligations of States 
Members with regard to Conventions and Recommendations, as 
well as some aspects of the constitutional practice of the Organisa- 
tion in this connection and, consequently, improve the efficiency 
of the machinery of the Organisation. 

The provisions of the Constitution concerning economic sanc- 
tions contained in the existing text of Article 28 (paragraph 2) and 
Articles 32, 33 and 34 are eliminated and replaced by a new pro- 
vision to the effect that in the event of any Member failing to carry 
out the recommendations of a Committee of Enquiry or the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the Governing Body may recommend to 
the Conference such action as it may deem wise and expedient to 
secure compliance with the obligations required. 

Article 35 of the Constitution has been amended in order to 
improve the procedure for the application of Conventions to non- 
metropolitan territories, especially where the subject matter of a 
Convention is within the self-governing powers of the territory. 

Another provision authorises the Organisation to “‘convene such 
regional conferences and establish such regional agencies as may 
be desirable to promote the aims and purposes of the Organisation” 
and provides that ‘‘the powers, functions and procedure of regional 
conferences shall be governed by rules drawn up by the Governing 
Body and submitted to the General Conference for confir- 
mation”’. 

Two new articles deal with the legal status and immunities of 
the Organisation: the first relates to the juridical personality of the 
Organisation and the second deals with the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the Organisation itself, delegates to the Conference, mem- 
bers of the Governing Body, the Director-General and officials of 
the Office, specifying that “such privileges and immunities shall be 
defined in a separate agreement to be prepared by the Organisa- 
tion with a view to its acceptance by the Members’’. The Confer- 
ence adopted a Resolution referring to the Governing Body for 
fuller consideration the preliminary text of a proposed Convention 
on the privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organi- 
sation specifying the methods by which these principles should be 
applied. 

The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
Instrument of Amendment, 1946, was adopted by the Conference 
by 124 votes to nil. 

It was completed by a Convention for the partial revision of the 
final articles of international labour Conventions already adopted, 
for the purpose of making provision for the future discharge of 
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certain chancery functions entrusted by the said Conventions to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


Ratification. 


The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation In- 
strument of Amendment, 1945, having entered into force, in accord- 
ance with Article 6 of the Instrument, on 26 September 1946, the 
date of its ratification by three quarters of the Members of the 
Organisation, the Conference adopted a resolution in which it ex- 
pressed its keen appreciation of the prompt ratification by the Mem- 
bers of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
Instrument of Amendment, 1945, and its hope that Members would 
find it possible to ratify equally promptly the Instrument of Amend- 
ment of 1946 and the Final Articles Revision Convention. 


Proposed Changes in the Composition of the Conference 


The Conference devoted two days’ discussion to a proposal by 
the French Government to amend the present composition of the 
International Labour Conference. 

The French Government proposed that the Conference should 
consist of six representatives of each Member, of whom two should 
be Government delegates, two should represent the employers ‘and 
two the workers, and that one of the employers’ representatives 
should be chosen “from among the managers of undertakings 
possessed or controlled by public organisations where these 
may exist’. In support of this amendment it was argued that 
a general movement towards a directed economy could be observed 
in the world and that the Organisation should reflect this movement. 
An amendment proposed by the Cuban Government provided for 
three Government delegates, two employers’ delegates and two 
workers’ delegates. In opposition to the French amendment it 
was contended that any change in the proportionate strength of the 
three groups would cut at the roots of governmental responsibility 
in regard to the Organisation’s legislation and finance and that 
this consequence would be particularly serious at a time when the 
Organisation was amending Article 19 of the Constitution with a 
view to securing the acceptance by Governments of increased 
obligations in connection with its legislative activities and when 
it was for the first time solely responsible for its finances. It was 
argued that the proposal made with regard to the representation 
of socialised management would provoke an ideological conflict 
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which would create a profound division of opinion within the Organi- 
sation and fundamentally impair its utility as an instrument of co- 
operation between labour and management; it was also urged that 
any increase in the number of workers’ delegates which would allow 
representation for separate labour movements would foster disunity 
within the ranks of the workers. 

In view of the opinions expressed, the French and Cuban amend- 
ments were withdrawn, but it was understood that the question 
of planned economy remained before the International Labour 
Organisation. The Committee having reached agreement on this 
question, the Conference expressed its unanimous desire for the 
active participation in its work of all the Members of the United 
Nations and of all important sections in the labour movements of 
all Member States. The Committee on Constitutional Questions 
had drawn the attention of the Conference in this connection to 
a passage in the first report of the Conference Delegation on Con- 
stitutional Questions, in which the Delegation emphasised that 
appropriate provision for the representation of socialised manage- 
ment and of different sections of the labour movement could be 
made within the framework of the present system, and expressed 
its desire for the active participation as Members in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation of States with all types of economic 
and social structure.' 


Standing Orders 


In addition to constitutional questions properly so called, the 
Conference adopted certain amendments in its Standing Orders 
in order to give effect to the resolution concerning the use of the 
Spanish language adopted at the 27th Session. 

To consider this question, the Conference set up a Standing 
Orders Committee, which appointed as its chairman Mr. Hearne, 
Irish Government member, with Mr. Kuntschen (Switzerland) 
as employers’ vice-chairman, and Mr. Bullock (United Kingdom) 
as workers’ vice-chairman, and Mr. de Sandoval, Cuban Govern- 
ment member, as reporter. 

On the report of this Committee, the Conference approved a 
number of amendments in the provisions of its Standing Orders 
concerning the language to be used in plenary sessions and in 
meetings of Committees. The Conference took note of the desire 
expressed by several representatives of Spanish-speaking countries 
that the Organisation should reconsider in the near future the 





1 1.L.0.: Report of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions on the 
Work of its First Session (Montreal, 1946), pp. 93-97. 
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possibility of giving to the Spanish language the same status as is 
given to English and French. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


With regard to the third item on its agenda, the Conference 
held a second discussion with a view to arriving at final decisions 
regarding the two distinct questions which the Conference had 
postponed at its 27th Session with this end in view, when it had 
examined fully all the questions concerning the training of the chidl 
to play his part as a future worker, and the protection of young 
workers. These questions were the medical examination for fitness 
for employment of children and young persons and the restriction 
of night work of children and young persons in non-industrial 
occupations. 

In the period between the two general sessions of the Conference, 
the Office had consulted Governments on the points selected by 
the Conference in connection with both these matters and, on the 
basis of the replies received from the Governments, had prepared 
two Conventions and a Recommendation concerning medical exa- 
mination for fitness for employment and a Convention and a 
Recommendation concerning restriction of night work. 

The Conference referred the Office report and the proposed 
texts contained in it toa Committee, which appointed as its chair- 
man Mr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Government delegate and re- 
presentative of Peru on the Governing Body. The vice-chairmen 
of the Committee were Mr. Louis Cornil, Belgian employers, 
delegate, and Miss Florence Hancock, United Kingdom workers, 
adviser. The Committee appointed as its reporters Miss Olga 
Raffalovich, French Government adviser, and Miss Beatrice 
McConnell, United States Government adviser. A representative 
of the United Nations attended the sittings of the Committee. 


Medical Examination for Fitness for Employment 


On the question of medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment of children and young persons, the Conference, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, adopted a Convention applicable to 
industry, a Convention applicable to non-industrial occupations and 
a Recommendation containing suggestions on the methods of 
application of both Conventions. In view of the fact that, in 1921 
the Conference had adopted the Convention concerning the Medical 
Examination of Young Persons (Sea), the question of medical 
examination for fitness for employment of young workers is now, 
as a result of the decisions adopted at the 29th Session, regulated 
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internationally with regard to all kinds of occupations with the 
exception of agricultural occupations. The Conference was anxious 
to remedy this latter omission as quickly as possible and conse- 
quently adopted a resolution urging that the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee should study the question with the least possible 
delay with a view to it being placed on the agenda of the Con- 
ference. 

The Convention concerning Medical Examination for Fitness 
for Employment of Children and Young Persons was adopted by 
123 votes without objection. Its application extends to all industrial 
activities without distinction as to the form in which they are 
carried on; in fact, by deleting a proposal contained in the Office 
draft providing for the possible exemption of certain kinds of 
family establishments, the Conference declared itself in favour 
of the application of the system of medical examination to all in- 
dustrial undertakings without exception. Moreover, the Confer- 
ence was careful to draft the Convention in such a way that its 
provisions would protect apprentices working without remunera- 
tion and assistants of an adult worker not directly connected with 
an undertaking by a contract of employment, in addition to workers 
receiving direct remuneration in an undertaking. The desire to 
make as universal as possible this fundamental means of protecting 
young workers afforded by medical examination for fitness for em- 
ployment was one of the predominant features of the discussions 
which were held on this question. 

With regard to the age of the persons protected, the Convention 
is generally applicable to children and young persons under the 
age of 18 years, but the age up to which protection is given is in- 
creased to 21 years in the case of work particularly dangerous to 
health. Special regulations, however, are laid down in the case of 
India, lowering these respective age limits by two years. 

The Convention imposes the obligation for the medical examina- 
tion both before admission to employment and also during the 
course of the employment, at intervals of not more than one year 
and more frequently in cases involving special circumstances. The 
certificate of fitness for employment may be issued for a specified 
job or for a group of jobs involving similar health risks so that 
changes in employment as between occupations in the same group 
does not necessarily involve a medical re-examination. Specified 
conditions of employment may be prescribed. 

Provision is made with regard to unfit persons: the Convention 
provides that appropriate measures shall be taken for their physical 
and vocational guidance and readaptation. In cases in which the 
fitness for employment is not clearly determined, the employment 
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may be authorised temporarily under medical supervision or on 
special conditions. 

With regard to the documents required to be filed as a proof of 
fitness for employment, the Convention leaves a fair amount of 
latitude to the national authorities, so as to enable the system of 
medical examination to be incorporated without difficulty into 
the administrative practice of each country. 

In addition to the relaxation allowed in the case of India — the 
lowering of the age limit already referred to, a more limited field 
of application, and exemption from the obligation to take measures 
for rehabilitation of the unfit— the Convention also includes 
temporary relaxations which might benefit certain countries: ex- 
emptions in favour of sparsely populated regions and areas in a 
backward stage of development, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, lowering of the age limit to which protection is given, during 
a transitional period, in the case of Members having no laws con- 
cerning the question prior to the date on which they adopted the 
legislation enabling them to ratify the Convention. 

The Convention concerning the Medical Examination of Child- 
ren and Young Persons for Fitness for Employment in Non-Indus- 
trial Occupations was adopted by 81 votes to 25. As was explained 
by the speaker on behalf of the employers, many of whose members 
voted against the Convention, this vote did not imply any opposi- 
tion to the measures provided in the text, but merely opposition to 
the text being.in the form of a Convention; the employers’ members 
had proposed, without success, that only a Recommendation should 
be adopted with regard to non-industrial occupations in order to 
permit of more flexible adaptation to national systems. 

It was, therefore, unanimously recognised that the medical 
examination for admission to employment was desirable both in 
the case of non-industrial occupations and in the case of industrial 
occupations. 

In its broader aspects, the Convention is similar to that con- 
cerning industrial occupations; it differs from it, however, on 
certain important points. In the first place, to take into account 
the administrative difficulties which would be involved by the 
application of the regulations to family undertakings, it authorises 
the exemption of these undertakings, in the case of ‘‘work which is 
recognised as not being dangerous to the health of children or 
young persons”. In the second place, it contains particular pro- 
visions to ensure the application of the regulations to unremunerated 
forms of work which frequently occur in the carrying on of non- 
industrial occupations and, particularly, in the case of itinerant 
trading. 
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The Recommendation which accompanied these two Conven- 
tions was adopted by 119 votes without objection; it dealt purely 
with details of administrative practice. 


Restriction of Night Work in Non-Industrial Occupations 


With regard to the restriction of night work of children and 
young persons in non-industrial occupations, one Convention 
and one Recommendation were adopted. The Convention was 
adopted by 111 votes without objection, and the Recommenda- 
tion by 123 votes without objection. The drawing up of these 
texts was the subject of lengthy discussions. Although some mem- 
bers of the Conference expressed their regret that certain standards 
in the Convention were not set at a higher level, the Convention 
may be considered to be a most valuable instrument of social 
progress. It acquires particular importance in view of the lack of 
national legislation with regard to the work of children and young 
persons in non-industrial occupations and, especially, in view of 
the almost universal absence of regulations determining the age 
for admission to the manifold types of activity included in the term 
“non-industrial” according to its interpretation in decisions of 
the International Labour Organisation, that is to say, activities 
which are neither industrial, agricultural nor maritime. The fact 
that many countries have not yet prescribed regulations governing 
the serious question of work by young children in this sphere of 
economic activity has resulted in innumerable children of an age 
lower than the minimum specified by either of the Conventions 
relating to non-industrial occupations (14and 15 years respectively) 
still working in those occupations. Many of them are working late 
in the evening or until the early hours of the morning delivering 
groceries or pharmaceutical supplies, delivering milk, bread or tele- 
grams, working as hotel pages, selling newspapers in the streets, 
assisting in gambling establishments or selling sweets or program- 
mes in theatres, a variety of occupations which are often carried 
on by children of school age either before or after school hours. 
The Convention, at least, restricts night work for these children by 
ensuring to the youngest of them a rest period of 14 consecutive 
hours, while it ensures a rest period of 12 consecutive hours to 
children normally admissible to full-time employment, in accor- 
dance with the Conventions concerning minimum age of admis- 
sion for these occupations, as well as to young persons under 18 
years of age. 

The Convention however contains various derogations. It 
authorises a reduction of the rest period at night in the case of hot 
countries on condition that compensatory rest is accorded during 
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the day. It provides for various modifications in the case of ex- 
ceptional requirements in the national interest and, by a system 
of temporary individual licences, when the special needs of voca- 
tional training so require. It authorises young workers to appear as 
performers in public entertainments or in the making of cinemato- 
graphic films under strictly specified conditions. In view of the 
difficulties involved in the supervision of its application to these 
activities, the Convention accords exemption to domestic service 
and certain family undertakings. Finally, it lays down special 
regulations for India. 

The majority of the Members of the Conference recognised the 
necessity for these relaxations of the general rules in the face of 
criticism from those who had favoured a more rigid text. It is 
noteworthy that the relaxations permitted are introduced prudently 
by providing for strict official control. Moreover, the supplementary 
Recommendation urges States to restrict as far as possible any 
recourse to the derogations allowed under the Convention which 
are, in any event, more limited than those included in the Con- 
vention concerning night work of children in industry. It will be 
remembered that, at its 27th Session, the Conference recommended 
the revision of this Convention, for the very purpose of raising the 
standards and restricting the permitted exceptions. 

It would be most desirable for the Convention of 1946 concern- 
ing the restriction of night work of children and young persons in 
non-industrial occupations to be ratified speedily by a large number 
of countries, without prejudice to the ratification of the Conventions 
concerning minimum age of admission to non-industrial occupations 
which the competent Committee at the 29th Session of the Con- 
ference once again urged the States Members to ratify. 


SocraL PoLicy IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The Conference had a heavy programme with regard to 
dependent territories. At its Paris session, the Conference had 
decided to embody in a Convention those provisions contained in 
the Recommendations made at Philadelphia and Paris which were 
suitable. However, it appeared difficult to include all the relevant 
provisions in a single Convention. It was not merely a question of 
providing a solution for a large number of important and varied 
social problems. On the one hand, the Conference had to consider 
the possibility of regulating by a Convention the maximum length 
of contracts of employment, which question had been left in abeyance 
since the 1939 sessicn of the Conference and, on the other hand, 
had to consider the desirability of ensuring the application in non- 
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self-governing territories of provisions contained in a number of 
international Conventions of a general kind. 

To attain this threefold object, the Office submitted to the 
Conference draft conclusions relating to the adoption of three 
separate Conventions. 

The first draft related to a Convention concerning social policy 
in general. It was based on the fundamental principles adopted at 
Philadelphia and added to them regulations relating to the economic 
development of non-self-governing territories, the principle social 
problems, the association of the peoples with the policy of social 
progress (if possible through their own elected representatives) 
and the improvement of the standard of living. Other provisions 
dealt with the living conditions of agricultural producers, the 
prohibition of discrimination between workers, education, training 
in industrial skill, status of women, right of association, settlement 
of collective labour disputes and labour inspection. 

A second draft related to a Convention concerning the applica- 
tion of international labour standards to non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The purpose in this case was to suggest to States that they 
should ratify a number of international labour Conventions, of a 
general nature, adopted at earlier dates and suitable for applica- 
tion to non-self-governing territories. The international Conven- 
tions which it was suggested should be ratified were as follows: 

Convention concerning Childbirth, 1919. 

Convention concerning Night Work (Young Persons), 1919. 

Convention concerning Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921. 

Convention concerning Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921. 

Convention concerning Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921. 

Convention concerning Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 

1925. 

Convention concerning Workmen's Compensation (Accidents), 1925. 

Convention concerning Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels), 

1929. 

Convention concerning Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934. 

Convention concerning Underground Work (Women), 1935. 


Convention concerning Minimum Age (Sea) (Revised), 1936. 
Convention concerning Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised), 1937. 


A third draft related to a Convention concerning the maximum 
length of contracts of employment. It was necessary to remedy an 
omission in the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1939. The draft made it obligatory to prescribe a 
maximum period of service in the case both of written contracts 
and of verbal contracts and specified a length intended to serve as 
an international standard for the various circumstances which 
might arise: long and expensive travel or otherwise; displacement 
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of the worker, either accompanied by his family or alone. Finally, 
it defined the exceptions which might be allowed by the authorities 
in the case of certain kinds of contracts or undertakings. 

To examine all these problems, which formed the fourth item 
on the agenda, the Conference set up a Committee which met under 
the chairmanship of Senator Thomas, United States Government 
delegate. The vice-chairmen of the Committee were Mr. Paul 
Finet, Belgian workers’ delegate and Mr. A. R. I. Mellor, United 
Kingdom employers’ adviser. The Committee appointed as its 
Reporter Senator William Van Remoortel, Belgian Government 
adviser. An observer from the Republic of the Philippines attended 
the meetings of the Committee. In addition, an observer from the 
United Nations (Division of Non-Self-Governing Territories) had 
been appointed by his Organisation to follow the discussions, and, 
by decision of the Conference, a technical expert of the General 
Confederation of Jewish Labour in Palestine was added to the Com- 
mittee as an assessor without power to vote, in virtue of Article 18 
of the Constitution of the Organisation. 

The task of the Committee was in the nature of a preliminary 
examination. Under the rules governing procedure by double dis- 
cussion, no final vote could be taken on the proposed Conventions 
at the 29th Session of the Conference. The Committee’s work was 
further facilitated by the fact that all the Governments, with the 
exception of that of India, had revealed general agreement, in their 
replies to the Office questionnaire, on the desirability of including 
in a Convention several general provisions contained in the Re- 
commendations adopted by the Conference at its sessions in Phila- 
delphia and Paris. Another encouraging sign from the point of 
view of the Organisation was the deposit of a detailed report by the 
United Kingdom Government, immediately before the opening 
of the Conference, which dealt with the measures taken to give 
application to the Philadelphia Recommendation of 1944.1! These 
measures demonstrated the possibility of practical application in 
non-self-governing territories of the provisions adopted by the 
Conference. 

The three drafts submitted to the Committee were adopted by 
it and later by the Conference, the first with some amendments 
and the other two without modification. 

At the same time as it submitted the three drafts of conclusions 
relating to proposed Conventions, the Office submitted a draft 
resolution concerning freedom of labour. 

This draft was of great importance, as it was intended to draw 
the attention of Governments to the urgent necessity for the ratifica- 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 363. 
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tion and application of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, the 
Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, the Contracts 
of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 and the 
Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 

A most interesting discussion preceded the vote on this resolu- 
tion. The representatives of several States made statements in the 
Committee which gave grounds for anticipating further ratifications 
of Conventions. 

The Belgian Government member stated that draft legislation 
for the ratification of the Conventions on Recruiting and Con- 
tracts of Employment had been laid before the Parliament of his 
country and that the ratification of the Penal Sanctions Convention 
was anticipated, subject to a reservation that the abolition of these 
sanctions should in practice apply only to workers whose apparent 
age was less than eighteen years. 

The French Government member referred to the law adopted 
by the French Constituent Assembly on 11 April 1946 expressly 
forbidding forced labour and any kind of direct or indirect con- 
straint.' He emphasised the desire of the French Government to 
initiate ratification of the Conventions on Recruiting, Contracts of 
Employment and Penal Sanctions at the earliest possible date. 

The Indian Government member pointed out the technical 
difficulties which stood in the way of his Government’s ratification 
of the Forced Labour Convention. He declared that his Govern- 
ment was endeavouring to find a solution to these difficulties. 

The Netherlands Government member stated that his Govern- 
ment had agreed to ratify the Convention on recruiting and that 
the putting of the Convention into application had been delayed 
only by the need for modification of the terms of the Netherlands 
Indies Recruiting Ordinance. He affirmed that the Convention 
concerning penal sanctions would be ratified since it was in accord- 
ance with existing law. The ratification of the Convention concern- 
ing contracts of employment would be considered as soon as condi- 
tions in Indonesia were such as to permit consideration of ap- 
plying it. 

The Australian Government had already declared its intention 
of considering the ratification of these Conventions. 

These various statements were incorporated in the text of the 
resolution. 

Another resolution adopted by the Committee and the Con- 
ference incorporates a number of aspirations expressed by various 
members of the Committee, all of which relate to activities to be 
undertaken by the International Labour Office. 

1Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 79. 
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The first point, proposed by the United States Government 
member, requests the International Labour Office to be prepared 
to furnish technical assistance to Governments making enquiries 
into living conditions in non-self-governing territories, so that the 
information made available shall be on a comparable basis and con- 
tribute in the future towards the establishment of an international 
standard of living. This proposal was the result of an exchange of 
views following a statement by the Indian workers’ member that 
if the Governments alone were to determine minimum standards 
of living the results obtained would be lacking in uniformity. The 
intervention of the International Labour Office in this sphere should 
ensure that such enquiries will be made on a regular and com- 
parable basis. 

The second point originated in the questionnaire communicated 
by the Office to the Governments before the Conference, in which 
the Governments were asked to consider the possibility of holding 
special meetings to study the factual problems which arise in the 
practical application of the principles contained in any Convention 
concerning social policy in non-self-governing territories. The 
United Kingdom Government member proposed a draft resolution 
to serve as a basis for the discussion. This text, which was altered 
on the proposal of the United Kingdom workers’ member, invites 
the Governing Body ‘‘to consider the question and the methods of 
holding regular meetings of the interests concerned to further the 
practical application of the provisions of the proposed Convention. . . 
in the event that such a Convention is adopted by the next general 
session of the Conference’. This proposal was unanimously adopted. 

The third point resulted from a proposal by the Portuguese 
employers’ member that inter-colonial regional commissions should 
be set up “for the study and removal of the barriers to the economic 
and social progress of the African continent’. In virtue of the 
provisions of the Draft Agreement between the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation, it was suggested that 
this proposal be submitted to the United Nations. 

The fourth point contained in the resolution, which contem- 
plates the establishing of a regional office of the International 
Labour Office on the African continent, was the result of a proposal 
put forward by the workers’ member of the Union of South Africa 
and altered at the suggestion of the United Kingdom Government 
member. The text adopted defines the scope of the proposed 
venture. The office would be set up by the International Labour 
Office for the purpose of supplying information to the competent 
authorities in dependent territories with regard to matters arising 
from any proposed application of any Convention and of making 
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the services of the International Labour Office available to those 
authorities, where they so desired, in the carrying out of investiga- 
tions into the social conditions in the non-self-governing territories 
of Africa and reporting thereon. 

It will be for the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to decide what steps should be taken to give effect to the 
different parts of this important resolution. 

A final resolution approved the placing on the agenda of the next 
general session of the Conference of questions to be included in the 
proposed Convention or Conventions with a view to a final decision 
being taken in this connection in 1947. 

The Committee held a general discussion on the question of 
industrial relations. It is clear from the replies from the Govern- 
ments and from the nature of the discussion that this question 
requires thorough examination. A motion put forward by the 
United Kingdom workers’ member proposed that “the Conference 
should direct that at the next Conference of 1947, an informed 
and special discussion should be arranged so that consideration 
should be given to the question of devising the most satisfactory 
and speediest development of methods of collective bargaining in 
non-self-governing territories. Meanwhile the Office is asked to 
continue its study of all aspects of the subject which could usefully 
be considered under this heading and to place the results of such 
study before the Committee which will be considering the pro- 
posed Convention on Social Policy in Dependent Territories’. 

This motion was adopted by the Committee without opposition. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Committee set up by the Conference to consider the ques- 
tion of the application of Conventions appointed as its chairman 
Mr. Zdzislaw Grabski, Government delegate of Poland. Mr. Harry 
Taylor, Canadian employers’ delegate, and Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, 
Netherlands workers’ delegate, were elected vice-chairmen. Mr. 
Frank Pickford, Secretary to the United Kingdom delegation, was 
appointed reporter. 

In all, 725 reports in respect of the application of the 52 Con- 
ventions in force had been requested from Governments under 
Article 22 of the Constitution for the period 1 October 1944 to 30 
September 1945. By the time the Committee of the Conference 
concluded its work, a total of 523 reports had been received. In 
addition, a certain number of Governments had voluntarily com- 
municated reports on the application of Conventions which had not 
yet come into force. 

As regards the outstanding reports, the Committee recognised 
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that in many cases the failure to supply reports was due to the 
dislocating effect of the disturbed conditions in the countries con- 
cerned, arising directly out of the war. The Committee was unable, 
however, to accept this as true of all countries, and recommended 
that the Conference should, in those cases in which such extenuating 
circumstances were absent, ask the Office to address to the Govern- 
ments a special appeal emphasising the importance of a prompt 
supply of annual reports. The Committee was of the unanimous 
opinion that it is essential for the proper working of the mechanism 
of supervision of the application of Conventions that annual reports 
should be subjected to the double process of examination by the 
experts on the one hand and by the Conference Committee on the 
other. If this were not ensured, the result would be prejudicial to 
those Governments which interpreted their obligations strictly and 
carried them out punctually. In spite of the difficulties and delays 
referred to above, the Committee felt that on the whole the Con- 
ference would be justified in regarding as encouraging the efforts 
made by Governments to fulfil their obligations in the matter of 
the submission of reports. The Committee decided, however, not 
to undertake a detailed examination of the application of Conven- 
tions country by country and Convention by Convention, as in 
pre-war days, but to confine its work to a general discussion about 
the problem of the application of Conventions. The Committee 
unanimously recommended that the normal procedure should be 
restored for the next session of the Conference. 

The Committee noted the position of the Indian States in 
regard to ratifications undertaken by the Government of India. 
Certain members of the Committee expressed concern that there 
appeared to be no provision whereby the obligations of international 
Conventions might be extended to or assumed by the Indian 
States, although the decisions of the Conference were brought to 
the attention of the Indian States through the good offices of the 
Government of India. 

With regard to the application of Conventions in non-self- 
governing territories, the Committee recommended that the Office 
should submit to the next session of the Conference a full report 
on the progress of legislation in such territories during the period 
1939 to 1946. 

The Committee devoted some attention to the legal‘ effect of 
war on Conventions, and decided to request Governments to report 
measures taken to restore normal application in cases where sus- 
pensions of the provisions of ratified Conventions had been made, 
either in pursuance of clauses authorising suspension contained in 
the Conventions themselves or in cases of force majeure. 
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The report of the Committee gave rise to a thorough discussion 
in the plenary session of the Conference. The report was unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The International Labour Conference at its 26th Session (Phila- 
delphia, 1944) adopted a resolution requesting the Governing 
Body to appoint representatives with power to negotiate, if necessary 
prior to the next general session of the Conference, with interna- 
tional authorities on behalf of the Organisation concerning any 
constitutional questions which at any time require immediate 
action, including the relations of the Organisation with other inter- 
national bodies. In pursuance of this resolution the Governing 
Body at its 93rd Session, which was held immediately after the 
Conference, appointed a delegation to conduct the negotiations to 
which the resolution quoted above refers. 

At its 27th Session (Paris, 1945) the Conference adopted a 
resolution confirming that adopted at Philadelphia and defining 
its purpose more clearly. This resolution — 


...3. Confirms the desire of the International Labour Organisation to enter into 
relationship with the United Nations on terms, to be determined by agreement, 
which will permit the International Labour Organisation, in which the representa- 
tives of workers and employers enjoy equal status with those of Governments, 
to co-operate fully for the attainment of these ends, while retaining the authority 
essential for the discharge of its responsibilities under the Constitution of the 
Organisation and the Declaration of Philadelphia; and 

4. Authorises the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
enter, subject to the approval of the Conference, into such agreements with the 
appropriate authorities of the United Nations as may be necessary or desirable 
for this purpose.! 


The Governing Body, which was re-elected during the 27th 
Session of the Conference, subsequently reappointed the Negotiat- 
ing Delegation with a slightly changed composition, its terms of 
reference having been confirmed and clarified by the Conference 
resolution. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, at its 
First Session in London in January-February 1946, adopted a resolu- 
tion establishing a Committee of the Council to negotiate with 
intergovernmental agencies with a view to bringing them into 
relationship with the United Nations in accordance with Articles 
57 and 63 of the Charter. Under its terms of reference this 


1 1.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 15 Dec. 1945, p. 19. 
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Committee was instructed to enter into negotiations with the 
International Labour Organisation and with certain other spe- 
cialised agencies and to submit a report on the negotiations 
to the second session of the Council together with a prelimi- 
nary draft agreement with the agencies concerned. The reso- 
lution adopted by the Council also laid down directives con- 
cerning the agreements to be concluded, and these directives 
served as the groundwork of the agreement concluded with the 
International Labour Organisation. 

Informal discussions took place between officials of the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations and the International Labour Office. 
A preliminary text intended as a basis for discussion was submitted 
to the Committee of the Economic and Social Council on Negotia- 
tions with Specialised Agencies and to the Negotiating Delegation 
of the International Labour Organisation appointed in pursuance 
of the resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia and Paris Sessions 
of the Conference. 

The two delegations met in New York on 28 and 29 May 1946 
and their discussions resulted in an Agreement which was signed by 
the Chairman of the Economic and Social Council and by the Chair- 
man of the Governing Body. 

During its second session, on 21 June 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council unanimously approved the Agreement and recom- 
mended its adoption by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Agreement was laid before the 29th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and was adopted by acclamation. It was 
pointed out in the speeches made that the Agreement was an in- 
strument which could not be amended unilaterally and the hope 
was generally expressed that the Agreement, which met the wishes 
of the Organisation, would be adopted without amendment. 

Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, in 
his address to the Conference gave a broad definition of the Agree- 
ment. Paying tribute to the work of the Organisation, he said that 
in the International Labour Organisation “the United Nations 
looks to an organisation of proved efficiency, in which employers 
and workers as well as Governments are represented, to carry out 
one of the most important branches of this work’’. Article 55 of the 
Charter, he said, defined the economic and social objectives of the 
United Nations, but the United Nations itself did not possess the 
machinery to accomplish all these objectives, and that was why 
the specialised agencies had been set up. ‘‘The successful experience 
of the International Labour Organisation ... proved the value of 
separate organisations with a large measure of autonomy operating 
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as instruments of international co-operation in their specific fields."’ 
To fulfil its tasks ‘the United Nations needs the full and active 
support of the International Labour Organisation. On the other 
hand, the International Labour Organisation is bound to be strength- 
ened by its close relationship with the United Nations and other 
specialised agencies.” 

During the second part of the First Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the Agreement was referred to the 
Joint Commission of the Second and Third Commissions, while its 
legal aspects were considered by the Sixth Commission. The report 
of the Joint Commission, recommending the ratification of the Agree- 
ment, was adopted by the Assembly on 14 December 1946. The 
Director-General of the International Labour Office took the 
opportunity of addressing the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and of emphasising the importance of the Agreement, which 
would inaugurate an era of fruitful collaboration between the two 
organisations.! 

On 19 December 1946 the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office signed the protocol confirming the entry into force of the 
Agreement on 14 December 1946 in virtue of the approval of the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation and 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, in accordance with 
Article 20 of the Agreement. 

The preamble to the Agreement refers to the texts on which the 
Agreement is based, namely, the Charter of the United Nations and 
the resolution concerning the relationship between the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation and the United Nations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 27th Session in Paris 
on 3 November 1945. 

Article 57 of the Charter lays down that the various specialised 
agencies established by intergovernmental agreement and having 
wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic instru- 
ments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related 
fields, shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

The resolution adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference on 3 November 1945 at its Paris Session confirms the desire 
expressed by the International Labour Organisation at the Phila- 
delphia session of the Conference to enter into relationship with 
the United Nations on terms, to be determined by agreement, 
which will permit the International Labour Organisation, in which 
the representatives of workers and employers enjoy equal status 





meal International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 
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with those of Governments, to co-operate fully for the attainment 
of the objectives of the United Nations while retaining the authority 
essential for the discharge of its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution of the Organisation and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

Under Article 1 of the Agreement the United Nations recognises 
the International Labour Organisation as a specialised agency 
responsible for ensuring the accomplishment of the purposes set 
forth in its basic instruments. 

Articles 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the Agreement form a group of provisions 
intended to lay the basis of co-operation between the two organisa- 
tions. Article 2 provides for the reciprocal representation of the 
two bodies at each other’s meetings. Representatives of the United 
Nations will be invited to participate without vote in the meetings 
of the Governing Body and its committees, the Conference and its 
committees, and all other meetings convened by the International 
Labour Organisation. On the other hand, representatives of the 
International Labour Organisation will be invited to participate 
without vote in the deliberations of the Economic and Social 
Council, and of its committees and commissions, with respect to 
items on their agenda in which the International Labour Organisa- 
tion has indicated that it has an interest. At the General Assembly 
the representatives of the International Labour Organisation 
attending its sessions in a consultative capacity may present the 
views of the Organisation on questions within the scope of its 
activities. The representatives of the Organisation will be invited 
to attend the meetings of the Commissions of the General Assembly 
in which the International Labour Organisation has an interest 
and to participate in their deliberations without vote. The parti- 
cipation of the International Labour Organisation in the work of 
the Trusteeship Council will be on the same basis as its participa- 
tion in the work of the Economic and Social Council. 

Under Article 3, subject to such preliminary consultation as 
may be necessary, the International Labour Organisation will 
include in the agenda of the Governing Body items proposed to it 
by the United Nations. Similarly, the Economic and Social Council 
and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council will include on 
their agenda items proposed by the Organisation. 

Article 4 provides that the International Labour Organisation, 
having regard to the responsibilities of the United Nations in the 
economic and social fields and to its co-ordinating functions, shall 
submit to the Conference, the Governing Body or any other ap- 
propriate agency any recommendations which the Assembly or the 
Economic and Social Council may make to it. The International 
Labour Organisation will enter into consultation with the United 
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Nations with respect to such recommendations and report to the 
United Nations on the action taken to give effect to them. The 
International Labour Organisation undertakes to co-operate in 
all measures of co-ordination taken by the United Nations, and in 
particular to participate in any body which the Economic and 
Social Council may set up for the purpose of co-ordination. With 
a view to facilitating the work of co-ordination for which the United 
Nations is responsible, arrangements will be made for a regular 
exchange of documents between the two organisations and for the 
International Labour Organisation to furnish regular reports on 
its activities. 

Articles 6, 7 and 8 of the agreement form another group of 
provisions defining the relationship between special organs of the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisation. The 
International Labour Organisation undertakes to provide the 
Security Council with any information it may require and to 
render it assistance in carrying out its decisions for the maintenance 
or restoration of international peace and security. The Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation will also furnish the Trusteeship Council 
with such assistance as it may request in regard to matters with 
which the Organisation is concerned, and, in addition to this general 
co-operation with the Trusteeship Council, will co-operate in 
giving effect to the principles set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter 
concerning the well-being and development of the peoples of non- 
self-governing territories. 

Relations between the International Labour Organisation and 
the International Court of Justice are governed by Article 9 of the 
Agreement. The Organisation agrees to furnish the Court with any 
information which it may request under Article 34 of the Statute 
of the Court. The Conference or, with the authorisation of the 
Conference, the Governing Body, may ask the Court for advisory 
opinions on legal questions arising within the scope of the activities 
of the Organisation, other than questions concerning the mutual 
relationships of the Organisation with the United Nations or other 
specialised agencies. The Economic and Social Council will be 
informed of any such requests submitted to the Court. 

Having regard to the desirability of the headquarters of special- 
ised agencies being situated at the permanent seat of the United 
Nations, the Organisation agrees under Article 10 to consult the 
United Nations before making any decision concerning the loca- 
tion of its permanent headquarters. 

Articles 11, 12, 13 and 14 lay down various measures for giving 
effect to the principle of co-operation between the two organisa- 
tions in certain special fields. These articles deal with the technical 
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problems of personnel arrangements, statistical services, adminis- 
trative and technical services, and budgetary and financial arrange- 
ments and the financing of any special services which the two organi- 
sations may render to each other. 

The two organisations recognise that the development of an 
international civil service is desirable and agree to develop common 
personnel standards, methods and arrangements designed to avoid 
serious discrepancies in terms and conditions of employment, and 
to avoid competition in recruitment of personnel. Consultations 
will be held concerning the establishment of an international civil 
service commission, concerning matters relative to the employment 
of officers and staff, including conditions of service and duration 
of appointments, classification, salary scales and allowances, retire- 
ment and pension rights and staff regulations and rules, with a 
view to securing as much uniformity in these matters as possible. 
Personnel will be interchanged when desirable. The two organisa- 
tions will co-operate in the establishment and operation of suitable 
machinery for the settlement of disputes arising in connection with 
the employment of personnel and related matters. 

The unification of statistical services and the exchange of 
statistical data and co-ordination of the statistical work of the two 
organisations are dealt with in Article 12. 

Under Article 13 the two organisations agree to consult together 
concerning the establishment and use of common administrative 
and technical services in so far as these may from time to time be 
found practicable and appropriate. 

Budgetary and financial arrangements are dealt with in Article 
14. The International Labour Organisation recognises the de- 
sirability of establishing close budgetary and financial relationships 
with the United Nations in order to ensure the maximum measure 
of co-ordination and uniformity in the operations of the two organi- 
sations. The United Nations and the International Labour Organi- 
sation agree to consult together concerning the desirability of 
making appropriate arrangements for the inclusion of the budget 
of the Organisation in the general budget of the United Nations. 
Any such arrangements will be made by means of supplementary 
agreements. The International Labour Organisation will transmit 
its proposed budget to the United Nations annually at the same 
time as it is transmitted to the Members of the Organisation. The 
General Assembly will examine the budget or proposed budget of 
the Organisation and may make recommendations to it concerning 
any item or items contained therein. Representatives of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation are entitled to participate without 
vote in the deliberations of the General Assembly on the matter 
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and on general administrative and financial questions affecting the 
Organisation. The United Nations may undertake the collection 
of contributions from those Members of the International Labour 
Organisation which are also Members of the United Nations in 
accordance with such arrangements as may be defined by a later 
agreement. The United Nations may arrange for studies to be 
undertaken concerning other financial and fiscal questions of in- 
terest to the Organisation and to other specialised agencies with a 
view to the provision of common services and the securing of uni- 
formity. The Organisation agrees to conform as far as may be 
practicable to standard practices and forms recommended by the 
United Nations. 

Under Article 16 the Organisation agrees to inform the Economic 
and Social Council of the nature and scope of any formal agreement 
between the International Labour Organisation and any other 
specialised agency or intergovernmental organisation before any 
such agreement is concluded. 

The final articles of the Agreement deal with a number of general 
matters concerning the application of the Agreement. Under 
Article 17 the twoorganisations declare their intention of taking all 
necessary measures to make the liaison between them fully effective. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office may enter into supple- 
mentary arrangements for the implementation of the Agreement. 

The Agreement is subject to revision by agreement between the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisation. 

Finally, Article 20 lays down that the Agreement shall come into 
force on its approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation. It is in virtue of this article that the Agreement came 
into force on 14 December 1946. 


FINANCIAL AND BUDGETARY MATTERS 


Under the terms of the amended Constitution, the Conference 
set up on 28 September 1946 a Finance Committee of Government 
Representatives consisting of one Government representative of 
each State Member represented at the Conference. This Committee 
met on 30 September-5 October with Mr. William Rappard 
(Switzerland) as chairman. Mr. Laves (United States) was ap- 
pointed reporter. 

Some of the meetings of the Committee were attended by a 
tripartite delegation of the Governing Body, consisting of Mr. 
Myrddin-Evans, Chairman, Mr. Zellerbach, employers’ Vice-Chair- 
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man and Mr. Jouhaux, workers’ Vice-Chairman. The Director- 
General also attended the meetings. 

The Committee noted that the Conference on the recommenda- 
tion of the Selection Committee had adopted provisionally the 
proposed amended Financial Regulations submitted by the Govern- 
ing Body, it being understood that they would be referred to the 
Governing Body for further consideration during the interval pre- 
ceding the next session of the Conference. 


Budget for 1947 


At the first meeting of the Committee, the Director-General 
pointed out that the financial system provided in the amended 
Constitution threw on the Organisation, and in particular on the 
Finance Committee of Government Representatives, the Con- 
ference, the Governing Body and the Director-General, greatly 
enlarged financial responsibilities covering the operation of the 
whole financial system whereby the Organisation was enabled to 
finance its activities. The most important among these new financial 
responsibilities concerned the budget. Previously the International 
Labour Organisation was mainly concerned with its expenditure 
budget. Now it had become fully responsible for its income budget 
also. 

In his financial administration, the Director-General followed 
two principles: (1) to keep expenditures, as far as possible, in step 
with income; and (2) to make savings whenever they could be made 
without hampering activities which it had been decided to pursue. 
In other words, the budget was administered under strict control 
and having regard to every possible economy. The expenditure 
budget for 1947 as submitted by the Governing Body in the Report 
on Financial and Budgetary Matters, after allowing for 100,000 
Swiss francs in respect of supplementary receipts, amounted to 
15,429,088 Swiss francs; an additional credit for pensions submitted 
by the Governing Body amounted to 523,892 Swiss francs; the total 
expenditure budget therefore amounted to 16,052,980 Swiss francs 
or approximately U.S. $3,733,000. 

To this expenditure budget would naturally correspond an 
income budget which would be arrived at in the following way. 
After deduction of 100,000 Swiss francs for supplementary receipts the 
net income budget would be 15,952,980 Swiss francs. This net income 
budget would be divided among the States Members in accordance 
with the scale of contributions for 1947 to be adopted by the present 
Conference. Those States Members which had paid their ordinary 
contributions to the 1945 budget would be entitled to a credit 
representing their share, computed on the basis of the 1945 scale, 
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of 1,268,028 Swiss francs, which constitutes the proportion of the 1945 
surplus immediately available for reduction of 1947 contributions. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body drew attention to the fact 
that the draft budget as submitted to the Conference had been con- 
sidered in great detail and unanimously approved by the Governing 
Body. The Governing Body had considered that the budget must 
be sufficiently large to enable the Organisation to undertake the 
tasks imposed upon it and yet not so large as to lay any undue 
burden on the Member States. He explained the supplementary 
proposals concerning (a) the addition of the credit of 523,892 Swiss 
francs to the budget estimates in Part III (Staff Retirement and 
Provident Fund), and (6) provision to cover any improvement in 
staff salary scales that might be introduced as a result of considera- 
tion by the Governing Body of the report of the Committee of 
Experts which it had set up; such provision would have to be found 
within the budget as submitted,and the Governing Body recom- 
mended that for that purpose and for that purpose only the Con- 
ference should be requested to authorise it to make transfers from 
chapter to chapter of the budget. 

Opening the general discussion, the Chairman pointed out that 
it was clear that in view of the short time available it would not be 
possible for the Committee, in examining the budgetary proposals, 
to go into the details of the budget; it should, however, not approve 
the proposals made without taking full account of the responsibility 
imposed upon each Member State to contribute to this budget. 

After discussion, the Committee approved unanimously chapter 
by chapter and part by part the expenditure budget submitted by 
the Governing Body including the supplementary proposals. 

After a further discussion, the Committee also decided to re- 
commend to the Conference that as an exceptional measure in the 
1947 budget only, the Governing Body should be authorised to 
make transfers from chapter to chapter for the specific purpose of 
meeting any increased expenditure that may be required for salaries 
in accordance with any decision on salary scales that may be taken 
by the Governing Body in 1947. 

The Committee noted the decision of the Governing Body to 
provide a measure of immediate alleviation to the staff by refunding 
the Voluntary Contribution paid by the staff since 1 January 1946 
and informing them that no further voluntary contribution was 
expected from them and approved the abolition as from 1 September 
1946 of the 10 per cent. reduction made on salary scales in 1932. 
The Committee agreed to recommend that, without prejudice to 
the powers of the Conference, the Governing Body should be 
authorised to determine new or revised salary scales in 1947 after 
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considering the recommendations of the Staff Questions Com- 
mittee on the report of the Committee of Experts. 

Returning to the consideration of the income budget, the Com- 
mittee expressed its warm appreciation of the action of those coun- 
tries which had felt able to increase the number of their units of con- 
tribution in 1947. The Committee noted that the total number of 
units in 1947 would be 690 and the value of one unit would be 
16,353.11 gold francs. 

The report of the Finance Committee of Government Represen- 
tatives was considered by the Conference in plenary sitting on 9 
October. The Chairman of the Committee, inthe absence of the 
Reporter, presented the report of the Committee. In recommending 
to the Conference the adoption of the report, he drew attention to 
the exceptional and. exceptionally difficult circumstances under 
which the Committee had had to meet. It was in the middle of the 
Conference and towards its second half that it was called upon to 
examine the decisive documents on which it was to arrive at con- 
clusions. He recognised that this was due to circumstances over 
which no one had any control. But if they wished to ensure the 
financial health and thereby the political vitality of the Organisa- 
tion, it was absolutely essential that the consideration of finances 
should take place under normal conditions. 

Sir John Forbes Watson said that he would vote for the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Finance Committee but he wished to place 
certain reflections before the Conference. He had tried, on the 
Finance Committee of the Governing Body, to arrange a procedure 
under which, before the Government Committee sat down to exa- 
mine these matters, there would be a tripartite committee of the 
Conference. The employers on the Governing Body thought there 
was some over-budgeting on certain items; they had pointedout 
that in 1947 twenty-seven conferences and meetings were to be 
held and they had the feeling that unless some priority was brought 
into the work undertaken by the Organisation there would not be 
adequate time for the thorough preparation of Conventions and 
Recommendations. They must, he felt, avoid any chance of the 
outside world thinking that they were entering into a competitive 
race with other new international organisations as to who could 
spend the most money. 

Referring to the income budget, he said that the United King- 
dom, the British Commonwealth and the United States of America 
had during the war paid 90 per cent. of the money to keep the 
Organisation alive. He spoke of the very heavy taxation in the 
United Kingdom and said the time had come when there should be 
some relief. He hoped that before the Conference met in Geneva 
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next June “we shall find that every Member is so wedded to the 
principles of this Organisation that he will revert to his 1938 units. 
More than that, I hope that the financial regulations of his Organi- 
sation will have been so amended as to take note of the fact that 
we are now responsible for our own finances, and that there will 
be — as there is at every annual meeting of shareholders —a 
concise statement of where we stand and also a tripartite com- 
mittee of this Conference where we can talk all our financial prob- 
lems out together.” 

The Conference by a record vote adopted by 130 votes to nil 
the following resolution: 

In virtue of the Financial Regulations provisionally adopted by the Con- 
ference in accordance with Article 13 (2) (c) of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation the Conference passes for the 29th Financial Period 
ending 31 December 1947 the budget of expenditure of the International Labour 
Organisation amounting to 16,052,980 Swiss francs (gold francs 11,354,378) and 
the budget of income amounting to 11,354,378 gold francs (Swiss francs 16,052, 
980) and resolves that the budget of income from States Members shall be 
allocated among them in accordance with the scale of contributions recommended 
by the Finance Committee of Government Representatives. 


Administrative Tribunal and Pensions Fund 


The Conference also adopted on the recommendation of its 
Finance Committee a revised Statute of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal, and Revised Staff Pensions Regulations. It confirmed for a 
further period of 3 years the terms of office of the Judges and 
Deputy Judges of the Tribunal and elected members and substitute 
members of the Administrative Board of the Staff Pensions Fund. 
It also adopted a resolution concerning the contribution payable 
to the Pensions Fund in 1947. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference had before it two resolutions not directly relat- 
ing to questions on the agenda. 

The first, submitted before the opening of the Conference, in 
accordance with Article 17, paragraph 1, of the Standing Orders, 
by Mr. Sachs, workers’ delegate of the Union of South Africa, 
proposed to invite the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to consider placing on the agenda of a forthcoming session 
of the Conference the discussion of a Convention to cover all 
indigenous persons of independent territories. 

The second resolution had been examined in the first place by 
the Officers of the Conference, who, considering that it related to 
matters of a purely formal nature, had decided to authorise the 
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presentation of the resolution and to send it to the Resolutions 
Committee. This resolution had been presented by the delegation 
of the Argentine Republic and invited the Conference to pay a 
solemn tribute to the victims of the war. 

To consider these two draft resolutions, the Conference set up 
a Resolutions Committee, which appointed as its chairman and 
reporter Mr. Li Ping-heng, Chinese Government member, and as 
its vice-chairmen Mr. Pons, Uruguayan employers’ member, and 
Mr. Staal, Netherlands workers’ member. 

After hearing the views of the proposer of the first draft resolu- 
tion, the Committee decided to refer it to the Conference with some 
modifications agreed to by the proposer. In plenary session, an 
amendment was moved to the resolution, which was adopted by 
the Conference. In its final form, the resolution requests the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office to consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the agenda of a forthcoming International 
Labour Conference discussion of the social problems of indigenous 
populations of independent countries. 

The Committee transmitted the second draft resolution to the 
Conference without alteration. However, in plenary session, an 
amendment to the text was moved and adopted. In its final form, 
the resolution pays tribute to the victims of the war and especially 
to those who died in the struggle for liberty. It also asks all Mem- 
ber Governments to develop and strengthen their democratic in- 
stitutions and social principles in accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 


EXHIBITION ON THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED WORKERS 


During the course of the Conference, the Office arranged for 
the benefit of delegates an exhibition on the rehabilitation of 
disabled workers. The main purpose of this exhibition was to give 
a survey of the most important aspects of rehabilitation and to 
bring out some of the problems in this field. Pamphlets, photo- 
graphs and charts from different sources were obtained. The 
Montreal Occupational Centre sent for display some equipment 
for occupational therapy and samples of articles made by patients. 
Important features of the exhibition were a collection of artificial 
limbs from the Canadian Department of Veterans’ Affairs; photo- 
graphs and charts from the Queen Elizabeth’s Residential Training 
College at Leatherhead (England) demonstrating the practice of 
training, and from the U.S. Civil Service Commission describing 
its operations in the resettlement of disabled civil servants and 
ex-servicemen. 
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Furthermore, a series of films was shown, through the agency 
of the National Film Board of Canada, on various phases of rehabi- 
litation work in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The exhibition was visited by a considerable proportion of the 
delegates whose interest has confirmed the Office in its belief that 
this new department of its activity will be able to render valuable 
service to an increasing number of countries. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of the improvement of the Conference machinery 
of the Organisation, the Montreal Session of the International 
Labour Conference was able to complete, in a relatively short time, 
a large amount of work in extremely varied fields. It is noteworthy 
that it was found possible to end the session three days before the 
date originally anticipated. 

Although communications still remain difficult throughout the 
world as a result of the war, the fact that more than 400 persons 
made journeys, in many cases long and difficult journeys, in order 
to make their contribution towards the solution of the complicated 
problems which were before the Conference, is unmistakable 
evidence of the devotion of the various constituent groups of the 
Organisation — Governments, employers and workers—to the 
work of social progress which develops year by year with each 
session of the Conference. The Montreal Session was held only a 
few months after the Maritime Session at Seattle, the decisions 
of which, dealing as they do with the majority of the great problems 
concerning the maritime industry, will have a profound effect on 
the improvement of labour conditions in that industry. The States 
Members, therefore, were called upon to make exceptional efforts 
to ensure that all the preparatory work for these two sessions was 
accomplished and to send delegations firstly to the Pacific coast and 
then to the vicinity of the Atlantic coast of the American continent. 

The discussion on the Director’s Report offered an opportunity 
to exchange views on present day social problems and to obtain 
valuable information concerning the social changes which have 
taken place in the majority of countries following the war. 

In the sphere of constitutional questions, the Conference con- 
tinued the work begun at Paris, by adopting a further Instrument 
of Amendment to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation; its entry into force, when the necessary number of 
ratifications have been obtained, will provide the Organisation with 
a Constitution remodelled in the light of experience and will enable 
it to carry out its work on a basis adapted to present needs. The 
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amended text of the Constitution clears up the situation resulting 
from the dissolution of the League of Nations and from the estab- 
lishment of relations between the International Labour Office and 
the United Nations, and possesses the necessary flexibility to enable 
the varied machinery of the Organisation to function smoothly 
within the framework of the new international order. 

Furthermore, the Conference unanimously approved the Draft 
Agreement between the Organisation and the United Nations. 
This Agreement has now entered into force as a result of its ap- 
proval on 14 December 1946 by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The presence of a United Nations delegation at 
the 29th Session of the Conference, headed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, was an indication of the im- 
portance of the fruitful co-operation foreshadowed in the Agree- 
ment. 

The 29th Session of the Conference also adopted various texts 
intended among other things to bring certain provisions contained 
in Conventions previously adopted, as well as in future Conven- 
tions, into harmony with the present situation. 

It may fairly be said that, as a result of the decisions of the Con- 
ference, the International Labour Organisation, after 27 years of 
fruitful activity, is entering on a new phase in which it possesses the 
necessary machinery to enable it to play in the field of social pro- 
gress the part which the whole world expects of it. 

While making these fundamental reforms in the Constitution 
of the Organisation, the Conference did not neglect its work with 
regard to international labour legislation. 

On the subject of protection of children and young workers, the 
Conference ultimately adopted several Conventions and Recom- 
mendations concerning medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment of children and young workers and restriction of night work 
of children and young persons in non-industrial occupations. Thus, 
by adopting these final texts, the Conference completed the work 
begun in Paris at its 27th Session. 

With regard to the question of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories, the Conference outlined the basis for three Conventions 
which, at the 30th Session, will implement the decisions already 
taken, in the form of Recommendations, at Philadelphia and 
Paris, by assembling in a more concrete form all the general pro- 
posals which were included in those Recommendations. . 

The work of supervising the application of Conventions was 
continued in circumstances which are gradually getting back to 
normal. Although the reports of the Governments on the applica- 
tion of Conventions which they have ratified are not yet furnished 
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with the same regularity as before the war, the great majority of 
the States Members have endeavoured to fulfil the obligations im- 
posed upon them in this connection by Article 22 of the Constitution. 
It was still difficult this year to make a detailed examination of the 
application of Conventions country by country and Conveiition by 
Convention, because of the after-effects of the war, which were 
still being felt during the period covered by the reports transmitted 
to the Office. However, the normal procedure of examination will 
be restored at the next session of the Conference. 

For the first time, the Conference was called upon to deal with 
financial and budgetary matters concerning the working of the 
Organisation. Hitherto, the budget of the Organisation, having 
been drawn up by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, was transmitted to the League of Nations for consideration 
by the Supervisory Commission and was incorporated in the general 
budget of the League of Nations, which was finally approved by 
the League Assembly. The organic ties which bound the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation to the League of Nations as regards 
financial matters having ceased to exist, the Conference itself was 
called upon to give final approval to the budget estimates of the 
Organisation and to take a series of decisions of a financial nature 
resulting from the dissolution of the League of Nations. 

It is evident that the 29th Session of the Conference will be a 
historic session in the annals of the Organisation; by recasting the 
Constitution of the Organisation, and by establishing organic rela- 
tions with the United Nations, it will mark the starting point of a 
new era. Reflection on the work accomplished by the Conference 
during more than a quarter of a century warrants the fullest con- 
fidence in the years to come, during which the functioning of the 
Organisation will be based on an Instrument which has been drafted 
with a patience and wisdom gained from the abundant experience 
of the past. Proud of its traditions, conscious of the value of its 
contribution to the work of social progress throughout the world 
and full of the vitality which it has recovered after the storm, the 
International Labour Organisation turns with full confidence to- 
wards its new destiny. 

















The Belgian Social Security Scheme 
by 


Paul GoLDSCHMIDT 
Director-General of the Belgian National Social Security Office 


A new social security scheme came into operation in Belgium on 
1 January 1945. The provisions of the original Order which launched 
the scheme appeared in the Review', and a later article gave detatls 
of supplementary Orders dealing with different branches of insurance 
within the general social security scheme.2 The following article shows 
how the Belgian scheme differs from other national schemes, and also | 
gives the results of its first year of operation. 7 

The author of the article, Mr. Paul Goldschmidt, was for many j 
years before the war one of the directors of the Central Industrial Com- , 
mittee, the most representative of the employers’ associations in Belgium. 

















Dismissed from office in 1940 by the enemy authorities, he took an . 
active part, as representative of the employers, in the secret conversa- ‘ 
tions which took place throughout the occupation between employers t 
and representatives of the trade unions which had been dissolved and ‘ 
banned by the invading forces. At the time of liberation, his generally 
recognised ability led to his appointment by Mr. Achille Van Acker, ‘ 
who was then Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, to the post of 1; 
Director-General of the National Office of Social Security. Mr. “a 
Goldschmidt built up this department from nothing in record time and e 
has continued to direct its work with great distinction and complete | h 
impartiality under the supervision of a joint administrative committee. fe 
ORIGINS OF THE SCHEME o 
“(THE BEVERIDGE Report has earned such a great reputation in u 
the history of social progress that it has formed the basis of of 
many plans in a great number of countries, and there can be no p! 
doubt that it influenced public opinion in Belgium from the first ~ 
years of enemy occupation. As soon as the whole country was - 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 524. pe 





* Idem, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 413. 
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liberated, and even before the war had come to an end in Europe, 
Belgium had set up a comprehensive social security scheme for 
wage-earning and salaried employees and found herself in this re- 
spect in the vanguard of the nations of Western Europe. 

It is not generally realised, however, that the principle on which 
the Belgian scheme has been established has some truly original 
features which are due to the war conditions which gave it birth. 


Solidarity in Resistance 


The shock which resulted from the overwhelming victories of 
the enemy forces in 1940 was of short duration and the confidence 
which, owing to their long traditions, Belgians place in the power 
of democracy revived so quickly that, before the year was out, 
important contacts had been established. 

Resistance took many forms; above all, it affected moral values. 
The drawing up of plans for the post-war period was significant 
in that it provided a happy and effective means of expressing faith 
in the ultimate recovery of liberty. 

Among the first institutions on which the authorities in occupa- 
tion exercised pressure for indirect military purposes was the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office’ which they 
wished to utilise for speeding up the deportation of Belgian workers. 
The joint bodies responsible for the control of this office were sup- 
pressed. Nevertheless, a group composed of representatives of 
employers and workers was formed and held secret meetings? which 
were not without risk for several of its members, particularly for 
those who represented workers’ organisations which had been dis- 
solved by the occupying forces. 

This group undertook to draw up a kind of agreement between 
employers and workers for the post-war period. At the time of 
liberation, this plan had taken the form of a document entitled 
“Draft Agreement of Social Solidarity’, which dealt in successive 
chapters with the principles and methods of joint collaboration, 
hours of work, principles of wage-fixing, domestic re-equipment 
for workers after the war and social security itself. 

The first National Labour Conference’, after the liberation offthe 
country, approved the last twochapters and thus it came about that 
under the leadership of Mr. Achille Van Acker, at that time Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare, the basic legal text formulating a 
plan of social security for wage-earning and salaried employees, 

1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 211. 

* Under the chairmanship of Mr. Henri Fuss, at that time Director-General 
iof the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, who was dismissed by the occupy- 


ng authorities. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 421. 
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namely the Legislative Order of 28 December 1944, was promul- 
gated after consultation with the Houses of Parliament. 


PRINCIPLES 


The basic principles of the Legislative Order bear the stamp of 
the circumstances described above. 

They are based on the solidarity of the two social groups con- 
cerned, employers and workers. This solidarity, implying the recogni- 
tion and collaboration of their respective organisations, is emphatic- 
ally affirmed in the preamble of the draft agreement, and recalls 
and testifies to their solidarity in resisting the enemy — testimony 
of great moral value. 

This principle of solidarity is reflected in the fundamental 
principles concerning social security and, in this respect especially, 
the Belgian scheme differs substantially from that outlined in the 
Beveridge Report, which is based on different concepts on an equally 
high plane. 

Financed by Participants 


Whereas in ‘the Beveridge plan there is a kind of redistribution 
of national income in which the State budget furnishes about half 
the expenses, the other half being furnished by contributions from 
workers and employers, the Belgian system makes the persons 
concerned, employers and workers, responsible for social security; 
it is true that there is State intervention, but this is confined, at 
least to begin with, to its narrow pre-war limits. The point 
of view of the drafters of the Belgian scheme was that they were 
working on the principle of solidarity and it would be more in keep- 
ing with this principle if the advantages of social security were not 
acquired solely at the expense of the nation. They had another 
reason also, namely, that it was impossible to consult the legal 
authoritiesin time and they wereconvinced that any decision in- 
volving a heavy outlay of public funds would be too long delayed. 
Their determination to put the social security scheme into effect 
as soon as the country was liberated implied that responsibility 
for the scheme would fall only on the persons concerned, a decision 
which was taken without hesitation. 

In fact, as will be described below, expenses are covered by 
contributions approximately equal to 25 per cent. of wages; workers 
pay about one third and employers two thirds. 


Scale of Contributions 


Another principle which characterises the Belgian scheme is 
the ratio between contributions and wages. The figure of 25 per 
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cent. quoted above includes a contribution to the workers’ house- 
hold re-equipment fund; the part which goes to social security in 
the strict sense of the term is 23.5 per cent. However, this ratio 
system is modified by the adoption of a wage ceiling above which 
the contribution is not levied; in other words, contributions are 
required from all employees and wage earners, whatever their 
remuneration, but when the remuneration exceeds the limit fixed, 
the percentage is calculated only up to this limit. 

On the other hand, benefits are sometimes on the same scale 
for all workers (unemployment allowances, family allowances, 
medical and pharmaceutical aid, pension supplements), sometimes 
in proportion to their remuneration (the accumulated part of the 
pension, sickness or invalidity allowances, and allowances for annual 
holidays). 

Scope 


In contrast with the British system which includes from the 
start all persons concerned, the Belgian system, at least for the 
present, covers only persons under contracts for the hiring of ser- 
vices, that is to say, principally workers and salaried employees. 
It leaves out not only State officials and public servants in general 
when they are entitled to social benefits accruing from a permanent 
appointment but also independent workers such as professional 
men, merchants, craftsmen, agriculturists, etc. 

The Belgian Government has announced its intention of taking 
measures for covering independent workers under the social security 
scheme; these occupations, however, were not represented in the 
underground group which drew up the present scheme. Laws con- 
cerning them are now being studied by a committee which has been 
specially appointed for this purpose. It should be noted that, for 
the last few years, a legal system of family allowances on a mutual 
basis has been in operation for these workers. 

Within the framework of the scheme for workers and salaried 
employees, it was decided to make special provisions for certain 
categories in respect of whom technical difficulties were foreseen; 
these included household workers, workers whosc remuneration con- 
sists of tips, and agricultural workers. Most of these categories have 
now been included in the system. Social security for miners and 
seamen of the merchant marine has been provided by special 
schemes. 

Utilisation of Existing Schemes 
In the Beveridge Report emphasis is laid on the grouping of 


social benefits. This plan seeks to combine scattered laws and regu- 
lations which have a social bearing, while strengthening each one, 
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either by equalising rates and related expenses or by passing laws 
in fields where innovations were necessary (as, in the case of 
Great Britain, regarding family allowances). 

Such grouping, in any country, is determined by the schemes 
which had been previously set up; in Belgium, five existing schemes 
were combined: (a) old-age and survivors’ pensions; (b) sickness 
and invalidity; (c) unemployment; (d) family allowances; (e) annual 
holidays. 

Schemes for sickness and invalidity and for unemployment were 
previously in operation in the form of voluntary insurance; they 
have become compulsory. As regards pensions and family allow- 
ances, rates have been greatly increased: for pensions, by asystem 
of distribution superimposed on the former capitalisation system; 
for family allowances, by a substantial increase in employers’ 
contributions. Modifications in the holiday scheme have been of 
lesser importance, but the relevant contribution is included in 
the total contribution. 

It should be noted that, although laws and regulations concern- 
ing industrial accidents have been in effect for a fairly long period 
in Belgium, they have not been incorporated in the general scheme, 
in contrast with the Beveridge Plan. This is also the case for occupa- 
tional diseases. These omissions were due to technical difficulties. 


Retention of Existing Bodies. 


As regards the methods of putting the proposed system into 
effect, the drafters of the Belgian scheme were influenced by 
the sense of urgency. They had to decide how to deal with many 
existing institutions, bodies which, in nearly every case, had been 
recognised by former social schemes, for example, pension funds, 
mutual aid societies for sickness insurance, unemployment funds, 
family allowance funds and holiday funds, all of which institutions 
were founded years ago by private initiative. Whether they had 
been set up in the first place by workers, like the unemployment 
funds and most of the mutual aid societies for sickness insurance 
or by employers, as in particular the family allowance funds, these 
institutions, with some changes required by regrouping, provided 
excellent technical machinery for distributing to beneficiaries the 
benefits provided by the plan; moreover, the elimination of these 
bodies entailed the risk of offending the social groups which had 
founded them and whose co-operation was necessary for carrying 
out the plan. Therefore, it was decided that existing official schemes 
would, as far as possible, be retained with their own management. 
It will be seen what a wise decision this proved to be, and how it 
facilitated the almost immediate enforcement of the proposed mea- 
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sures. The drafters however pointed out, in this case as in others, 
that the question under consideration was to enact measures for 
facilitating enforcement during the first few years, and that this 
improvised law would at a later date be submitted as a whole 
to the legislative bodies for systematic revision; this cautious state- 
ment was superfluous in so far as it pointed out the sovereignty 
of the legislative power, but useful for calling attention to the sound 
judgment both of the Government which enacted the legal text 
and of the members of the underground group which formulated 
the principles which found expression in the text. 


Collection and Distribution of Funds. 


The principle of grouping implied the setting up of a rational 
system of collecting contributions and distributing receipts. It was 
decided to adopt the previous system, by which the employer 
deducts the contribution of the worker from each wage or salary 
payment. A centralising agency, the National Social Security 
Office, was established for the collection of contributions; employers 
pay their own contributions when they hand over the workers’ 
contributions which they have deducted. Certain technical 
arrangements made it possible to reconcile this method of 
collection with the principle of allowing the worker free and 
secret choice of the body through which he wishes to be insured, 
to which certain groups attached the greatest importance. 

Independence of management was granted to a very great 
extent to the five social schemes concerned. They are not under 
direct supervision either by the Government or by the National 
Social Security Office. The highest authority in each system is the 
central institution which supervises the bodies responsible for dis- 
tributing benefits to workers, and in certain cases shares some of 
their functions; it is administered, as a rule, by a joint board 
ofemployers and workers under the chairmanship of a neutral 
person and under the supervision of State Commissioners. This is 
also the method adopted by the committee of management of the 
National Social Security Office itself, which transfers to the institu- 
tions the proportion of the receipts which is due to them according 
to the legal coefficients shown in the following table. 

From this principle of autonomy it follows that the basis of the 
Belgian system is the decentralisation of functions, whereas France 
has adopted the system of regional decentralisation. 

The principle of solidarity which is characteristic of the Belgian 
scheme has not only a moral value. It finds expression, as explained 
above, in joint management by employers and workers of the insti- 
tutions under the National Social Security Office. It is also evident 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL INSURANCE 
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, 1 se figures apply to workers in general; there are slight variations for special categories 
of workers. 

2 thd percentage is calculated on income up to a prescribed limit, at present 4,000 francs a 
month. 

* For salaried employees no special contribution is levied for annual holidays. 


in the great efforts which are required of these groups, which can 
be judged by the high rate of contributions. It is also clearly shown 
by the fact that contributions are very widespread, as practically 
all workers must contribute, even those who are not entitled to all 
benefits. Thus, the unemployment contribution is required even 
in the case of workers who are not likely to be affected, and from 
their employers; the same principle is adhered to in the case of 
workers who have reached retiring age but are stil] at work, and 
in many other cases. 

In this way the solidarity of those engaged in industry has 
become a dominant factor in Belgium. Its influence may be de- 
tected in many recent legal measures and it has had an effect on 
existing industrial relations. 


BENEFITS 


The chief object of the social security scheme is to compensate, 
to acarefully determined extent, the loss of wages to which a worker 
is exposed during his lifetime through unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity, maternity leave, or old age; to ensure for widows a 
survivors’ pension; to give assistance to orphans; to contribute 
to the discharging of certain responsibilities, such as the mainte- 
nance of children, medical and pharmaceutical aid to the worke! 
or to members of his family, medical care by specialists, surgery, 
hospitalisation, artificial teeth, artificial limbs, and funeral expenses; 
and to guarantee wage payment during legal holidays. 
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The principle of the system is to ensure that the worker who is 
deprived of his remuneration shall receive, in the form of allow- 
ances or pension, and in addition to other medical and family 


bene fits: 


(a) in the case of sickness, 60 per cent. of the wages of his 
category, reduced to 50 per cent. after a year’s absence from 
work; 

(d) in the case of unemployment, 50 per cent. of the wages of an 
unskilled worker, provided that this compensation, with the addi- 
tion of family allowances, does not exceed two thirds of the wage 
of his category after similar allowances have been added; 

(c) in old age, if he is married, 50 per cent. of the normal 
wage; during annual holidays, the full wage. 


Details on each of the five social schemes are given below. 


Old-A ge Pensions 


The contributions defined above are, as regards pensions, 7 per 
cent. of wages for workers and 10.5 per cent. of salaries for em- 
ployees, with a ceiling above which no contribution is levied. 

These funds are utilised, in the first place, for payments on the 
former basis of employers’ and workers’ contributions which are 
accumulated in an individual account for each insured person, 
without prejudice to benefits from the State, as formerly; the im- 
portant new provision is that the surplus is distributed as supple- 
ments to persons on pension. 

In this way the normal pension, which is generally payable at 
the age of 65, amounts, for a married couple, to 50 per cent. of the 
normal wage, that is, of the wage earned by the generality of work- 
ers; while for widows the normal pension granted at the age of 55 
is one quarter of the normal wage. The present figures are: ior a 
married couple, 14,400 francs; for other insured persons, 9,600 
francs; for widows, 6,940 francs.! 

Other modifications to previous measures have raised the 
amount beyond which income is immune from contribution, made 
provision for greater leniency as regards non-payment of contribu- 
tions, and provided for State intervention. 

A special committee was set up in the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare for the purpose of unifying these provisions and 
introducing modifications. 





1 Par of exchange: 176.625 Belgian francs = £1. 
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Sickness and Invalidity Insurance 

































A scheme of voluntary insurance already existed. It consisted 
of mutual benefit societies formed by private initiative grouped 
in federations which were in turn grouped in national unions; these 
institutions, which were managcd by the insured persons themselves, 
were recognised and supervised by the State and were entitled to 
State subsidies under specified conditions. 

This voluntary scheme was replaced by a compulsory insurance 
scheme based on these institutions, and their number was increased 
by the setting up of regional offices managed by joint committees 
of employers and workers; insured persons are free to belong either 
to a mutual benefit society attached to one of the national unions 
or to one of the regional offices. 

In addition to medical and pharmaceutical care, which is paid 
for according to a fixed scale, insured persons without losing their 
right to legal family allowances receive: 
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(a) in cases of invalidity, an allowance equal to 60 per cent. ' 
of the loss of pay, with the proviso that, during the first three days 
in the case of workers and during the first thirty days in the case : 
of salaried employees, the employer is required to pay the regular 
remuneration; 

(b) after one year’s invalidity, an invalidity allowance equal 7 
to 50 per cent. of this remuneration; 3 

(c) in cases of childbirth, when an insured worker ceases work pe 
for six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, an allowance - 
equal to 60 per cent. of the pay lost; i 

(d) in cases of death before the legal pensionable age, a pay- F; h: 
ment made to the beneficiaries of the deceased person, which has ti 
been fixed at 30 times the daily remuneration. ' th 

The amount of pay lost is calculated according to a standard " 
scale. 7 

Mutual benefit societies may grant benefits other than those 
provided for by law, in specified conditions and if extra contribu- rh 
tions are made. 

un 
joi 

Administration. 

The general administration of sickness and invalidity insurance 
is entrusted to a national Fund which is managed by a governing 
body comprising an equal number of representatives of workers’ to 
trade unions and of employers’ associations as well asarepresentative up 






of each of the five recognised unions of federations of mutual benefit 
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societies; Government commissioners, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare, the Minister of Finance and the 
Minister of Public Health, respectively, sit on the governing body. 

The national unions of mutual benefit societies are responsible 
for managing their own finances, in accordance with the guidance 
given and the rules established by the national Fund, which also 
supervises the financial operations of the regional offices; freedom 
of choice is guaranteed to the worker by a technical method whereby 
the latter receives at regular intervals a contribution voucher show- 
ing that he has paid his contribution to the National Social Secu- 
rity Office; the worker is free to hand in his contribution voucher 
to any insurance body which exchanges it for cash at the national 
Fund. 


Maintenance of the Unemployed 


A scheme for helping the unemployed was organised through 
a new central institution, the Fund for the Maintenance of the 
Unemployed; it replaces the old National Employment and Unem- 
ployment Office, which controlled voluntary unemployment insur- 
ance. 

It has already been stated that the allowance granted to an 
adult unemployed person amounts to one half of the wage of an 
unskilled worker; it is supplemented by the family allowance pro- 
vided that the total sum is not more than two thirds of the wage 
of the category of the workers concerned, with the same supple- 
ment. 

Allowances are paid either through workers’ organisations which 
have been recognised for this purpose and which continue the func- 
tions of the former workers’ unemployment societies or through 
the communal administrative authorities; these bodies may be 
granted loans by the Fund for the maintenance of the unemployed, 
which verifies whether payments are made according to regulations. 

The Fund is concerned with the vocational rehabilitation of the 
unemployed; it also administers the free public employment agen- 
cies which, according to the international Convention concerning 
unemployment, ratified by Belgium, must be maintained under 
joint control. 


Family Allowances 


As early as 1930 employers were required by law to contribute 
to family allowance funds which at first had been voluntarily set 
up by employers for the purpose of equalising the obligations of 
contributors; the State recognised such bodies under specified con- 
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ditions and employers were free to choose among them; schedules 
of allowances and employers’ contributions had been fixed at a 
uniform rate without financial contributions from workers or from 
public authorities; a central body, the National Family Allowance 
Fund, managed by a board composed of representatives of the 
funds, workers’ organisations, and large families, with the collabora- 
tion of State commissioners, operated as an equalisation fund; in 
some cases surpluses were devoted to schemes for helping families: 
maternity allowances, services of visiting nurses, visits before and 
after childbirth, the diagnosis of children’s diseases and infectious 
diseases, children’s camps and sanatoria, assistance to needy 
families, allowances for orphans, etc. 

Within the limits of the sum received in contributions which, 
as has been stated, now amount, for family allowances, to 6 per 
cent. of wages and salaries (up to the ceiling), allowance rates have 
been substantially increased. Allowances are given for the first 
child because, taking into consideration the fact that the birth rate 
is much lower in some parts of the country than in others, a scheme 
of compensation would have been impracticable if it had not applied 
to families with one child; moreover, it was considered that it was 
in the interests of society that the scheme should apply to all 
families, irrespective of the number of children. 

As, however, largefamilies have special difficulties to face, the pre- 
sent schedule is a progressive one; the allowance for the third child is 
higher than that for the second, and so on, until the fifth child; after 
the fifth child, the rate remains the same. The allowance rate for 
the first child amounts approximately to 6 per cent. of the wage 
of an unskilled worker’; if 100 is taken as the index of this allow- 
ance, the allowances for the second, third, fourth and fifth children 
are represented by the figures: 100, 140, 175, and 250. 

The amount of the maternity bonus, payable in a lump sum, 
is equal in the case of the first child to approximately 8.5 times the 
amount of the monthly allowance for the first child; it is reduced 
by half for subsequent children. 

The monthly allowance for orphans is about twice that granted 
to the fifth child. All scheme. for helping families have been general- 


ised. 
Annual Holidays 


Under the former scheme, workers were legally entitled to 
holidays with pay which in principle were of 6 days’ duration 
when the worker was employed throughout the year; for this pur- 
pose, employers contributed, either to an official central fund or 





1170 francs a month at the present time. 
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to a recognised trade fund, a sum fixed at 2.5 per cent. of wages, 
of which one fifth was set apart to provide 12-day holidays for young 
persons. A holiday scheme was also in operation for salaried em- 
ployees but no contributions were levied as employers paid full 
wages for the month’s holiday. 

Under the new scheme, contributions for workers’ holidays are 
included in the total contribution of 23.5 per cent. of wages, and 
certain improvements have been introduced to ensure that workers 
derive greater enjoyment from their holidays; workers under 18 
vears of age are entitled to a holiday of 12 days. 


Workers’ Household Re-equipment Fund 


It may be mentioned here, although it does not come under 
social security in the strict sense of the term, that a Workers’ House- 
hold Re-equipment Fund was established in aceordance with the 
principle of social solidarity.1 This action was found to be necessary 
on account of the lack of clothing and utensils after a long period 
when such articles were unprocurable. After the liberation, plans 
were made for special methods of payment so that objects could 
be replaced as soon as they could be procured. For this purpose 
employers hand over to the workers the re-equipment vouchers 
issued by the Fund; on the intervention of the State, these vouchers 
are declared valid under certain conditions. 

The economic value of the scheme consists in the fact that in 
this way the worker can meet exceptional and immediate needs 
without any lasting effect on his wages. 

The plan involves several thousand millions of francs; it is 
financed, directly or indirectly, by the State; the debt is redeemed 
by the payment by employers of a contribution amounting to 1% 
per cent. of wages; it is estimated that these contributions will have 
to be paid for about 15 years before the debt is completely redeemed. 

As this contribution is in addition to that levied by the National 
ba Social Security Office, the social security rate is, as from 1946, 25 
per cent. of wages. 
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RESULTS OF THE First YEAR 





The task of organising the National Social Security Office and 
the institutions linked with it was urgent and had to be under- 
taken in difficult post-war conditions including lack of provisions 
and technical equipment; moreover, it began to function at a period 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 428. 
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when the economy of the country was at a very low ebb, when the 
war was not yet over in Europe. Nevertheless, on 1 January 1945 
the whole scheme was put into execution. The various bodies were 
able to carry out their tasks and social security became an accom- 
plished fact. 


The National Social Security Office 


The National Social Security Office, which is administered, 
under State control, by a committee composed of an equal number 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives, has endeavoured to 
set up a rationalised organisation which by making use of mecha- 
nical devices can handle the enormous number of documents re- 
quired for the quarterly collection of contributions. 

The basic documents utilised for this operation were drawn up 
in such a way as to make possible systematic supervision at all 
stages; the checking of contributions will be carried out on the 
basis of these documents at the head office and, when circumstances 
require it, in the books of the undertakings; various boards exercise 
supervision over the operations of the Office. Administrative ex- 
penses do not exceed .25 per cent. of the funds which are handled. 

During the first fiscal year, the amounts of the quarterly con- 
tributions steadily increased. If the total for the first quarter of 
the year is taken as a base (=100), the index numbers for the 
ensuing quarters are 133, 164, and 208 respectively. This increase 
is due to the gradual improvement in the economic situation of the 
country, which implies both an increase in the volume of employ- 
ment and in the amounts of basic wages and profits. It is due also, 
in a lesser degree, to technical factors such as the raising of wage 
and salary ceilings beyond which no contribution is levied and to 
the deferred incorporation of certain categories of workers. 

Employers’ and workers’ contributions for the year totalled 
8,015 million francs; 6,240 million francs in respect of workers’ 
insurance, and 1,775 million francs in respect of the insurance of 
salaried employees. 

These receipts were distributed among the five branches of 
insurance as follows: 

Pensions 2,774 million francs 
Sickness and invalidity 1,868 ‘“ - 
Unemployment 671 ti >" 


Family allowances 1,974 “ 
Annual holidays 582“ “ 


When the initial difficulties have been overcome, the quarterly 
collections and distributions will be useful from the economic stand- 
point and will provide valuable statistics such as the total numbers 
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of employers and workers by occupation, average wages, and an 
estimate of profits. 


Old-A ge and Survivors’ Pensions 


In 1945, the capitalisation system based on previous laws or 
regulations resulted, State contributions not being taken into 
account, in the following allocations to old-age and survivors’ pen- 
sions from the total social security contributions: 


Workers’ accounts 268 million francs 
Employees’ accounts 570 million francs 


To these amounts must be added those allocated to pensions 
supplements. 


Workers’ accounts 1,272 million francs 
Employees’ accounts 316 million francs 


There are, in addition, 347 million francs for the miners’ special 
scheme. 


Sickness and Invalidity Insurance 


In the case sof ickness and invalidity insurance, the circum- 
stances in which the new scheme was launched tended to keep the 
figures low. The scheme was applied by stages; for example, the 
legal measures stipulated, for the first quarter of 1945, a reduced 
rate for temporary invalidity. Further, the new legal provisions, 
as often happens in the case of social legislation, did not immedi- 
ately produce their full effect. 

Nevertheless, expenses for 1945 reached the figure of 1,000 
million francs; of this amount, 420 million francs were paid 
out as compensation for time lost and 580 million francs for medical 
and pharmaceutical care. State contributions, which are fixed in 
proportion to the contributions of insured persons, amounted to 
260 million francs and 110 million francs were paid out to sickness 
and invalidity insurance on behalf of unemployed insured persons. 

The proportion of insured persons who preferred the regional 
offices to recognised mutual benefit societies was negligible—hardly 
more than one per cent. of the total membership. 


Maintenance of the Unemployed 


It was to be expected that, during the period of transition, 
unemployment due to the war would be particularly acute, and 
in view of the exceptional nature of the causes of unemployment, 
the State might have been made wholly responsible for a specified 
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period; it seemed preferable to collect, from the very first, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ contributions at the rates mentioned above. 
A proportionate share of receipts is transferred to the Fund for 
the Maintenance of the Unemployed by the National Social Security 
Office. 

Statistical data for 1945 showed widespread unemployment du- 
ring the first quarter and a relative stability of expenditure for the 
last three quarters. Out of a total of 1,337 million francs assigned 
during the year to unemployment compensation, 670 million were 
furnished by the State and the surplus from social security funds. 
It is expected that, for 1946, the latter will be able to cover the 
greater part of expenses. 


Family Allowances 


In the case of family allowances, contributions received 
amounted to 2,155 million francs; this includes special contribu- 
tions on behalf of some classes of workers not yet covered by social 
security, for whom the equalisation funds collect contributions 
from employers as in the past. 

As in the case of old-age pensions and of sickness and invalidity 
insurance, these amounts were not entirely expended; the allow- 
ance rates were raised to the index of the new wage rates only after 
a certain delay, thus causing a lag in expenditure. Expenditure 
on monthly family allowances totalled 1,274 million francs, and 
on maternity allowances, 38 million francs. The amount available 
for other family benefits distributed by the equalisation funds was 
194 million francs. 

Annual Holidays 


It is sufficient to mention, in order to avoid technical explana- 
tions which would be out of place here, that approximately one 
hundred million francs of the social security funds were assigned 
to holidays taken in 1945, most of the expenses being covered by 
funds previously collected, and that 582 million francs were col- 
lected in view of 1946 holidays. 

It is generally agreed that Belgian employers and workers, after 
having made their plans underground, were willing to take the 
necessary steps and make sacrifices in order to organise social 
security immediately after the liberation of the country and to 
transform into a living reality a bold plan of social progress; the 
successful launching of the scheme is due to the foresight of its 
promoters and the prompt and daring action of the Government. 
It appears probable that, without serious difficulties, the system 
of social security will become an integral part of the economic and 
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ro ; social structure of Belgium, and the principle of social solidarity — 
>, solidarity among the workers themselves and also among work- 
yr ers and employers — will triumph by making use of a constantly 
y improving administrative technique. 

This technique is, in Belgium, the result of almost a century 
l- of effort; it is due to the combined experience of public administra- 
e tion and private institutions such as the unemployment funds of 
d workers’ organisations, mutual benefit societies, compensation funds 
re for family allowances, and old age pension funds; this network of 
S. administrations and of public and private institutions is linked 
1e under State supervision with joint bodies by. means of which 


social security and its various branches are administered by employ- 
ers and workers together. 
Certain defects must be remedied. Thus, although agricultural 
d workers will receive the benefits of social security in 1947, indepen- 
dent workers are not covered. This question is now being studied. 
The essentials of the scheme have been put into operation in a 


” very short time ann the trail has becn blazed for the future. 

















Reconversion and Reconstruction 


in the U.S.S.R. 


by 


A. YuGcow 


The following article on the principles and methods underlying 
reconversion and reconstruction in the planned economy of the 
U.S.S.R. is based on reports of various factories and branches of 
industry, articles on economic reconstruction, the report of the Presi- 
dent of the State Planning Commission to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. on 15 March 1946 and the ensuing debate, and the text 
of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, which was adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet as a Law on 18 March 1946.1 It may be remembered that a 
detailed analysis of the Fourth Five-Year Plan appeared recently in 
these pages.’ 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 


HE social and economic conditions under which reconversion 
is being carried out in the Soviet Union are basically different 
from those prevailing in other countries. 

In the Soviet Union, where there is no private enterprise, the 
decisive incentives are the interests of the national economy as a 
whole or the needs of the population*, and the development of the 
entire economy and of its separate branches is decided by a general 
economic plan. The relations between the branches of industry, 





1Cf. Report by VosNESENSKY, President of the Gosplan, Pravda, 16 Mar. 
1946; discussion of the report on the Fourth Five-Year Plan in the Supreme 
Soviet, Pravda, 16-22 Mar. 1946; Law of the Five-Year Plan of Rehabilitation 
and Development of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. (1946-1950), Pravda, 
21 Mar., 26, 27, 30 and 31 May 1946. The facts and statistics quoted in this 
article are drawn from these sources unless another specific source is given. 

2See A. ABpramson: ‘The Fourth Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R.”, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 45-58. 

* Cf. BrenstocK, SCHWARTZ and YuGcow: Management in Russian Industry 
and Agriculture (Oxford University Press, 1944). 
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the volume of production, consumption, the amount of money in 
circulation, prices of commodities and the level of employment 
are not the result of market supply and demand, but are determined 
by the plan. The influence of market factors is negligible. The Five- 
Year Plan and the annual plans are developed according to Govern- 
ment directives, and take into account the new patterns and 
processes inherent in a planned social economy.' In the drawing 
up of the plans in the organs of the U.S.S.R. (the Gosplan and 
its departments), a long struggle was waged between the adherents 
of ‘“‘goal planning” and those who favoured planning on the basis 
of objective factors. The system finally adopted combines the two 
methods: the plan is worked out in conformity with Government 
directives, but with due consideration of objective economic 
factors. The experience of many years of planning has demonstrated 
the viability of this system. 

The Russian problem of reconversion is complicated by two 
factors. In the first place, the ravages inflicted upon the country 
by the war and the long German occupation are so great? that the 
national economy can resume its normal task of serving the needs 
of the population only after tremendous work in restoring the 
ruined cities, villages, dwellings, factories, collective farms, schools, 
hospitals and railroads. Secondly, reconversion and reconstruction 
are regarded as a continuation of the task of achieving the radical 
reorganisation and development of the entire economy which was 
begun under the First Five-Year Plan (1928-1932).* 

But the Soviet Union does not have to change its economic 
system in its transition to peacetime functioning. Whereas most 
of the other participants in the recent war consider it necessary, in 
reconverting their economy, to free it more or less completely from 
“the shackles of wartime Government controls’, and strive to 
return all or part of its former rights to private enterprise, the 
Soviet Union, both before, during and after the war, has had a 
nationalised and planned economy. The plan for reconverting in- 
dustry, agriculture, supply and transport from military tasks to 
serving the peaceful needs of the population and the economy was 
developed by the planning organs of the U.S.S.R. even before the 
end of the war. Today this plan is being carried into effect under 








1 Cf. GospLaNn: Pyatiletnii Plan <—, » Narodnogo Khozyaistva — Diskussiya 
v Kommunisticheskoi Akademii (The Five-Year Plan of Development of the Na- 
tional Economy — Discussion at the Communist Academy), Moscow, 1929; 
A. Yucow: Russia’s Economic Front for War and Peace (Harper Bros., New 
York, 1942); A. Kurskt: Sotzialisticheskoye Planirovaniye Narodnogo Khozyaistva 
SSSR (Socialist Planning in the U.S.S.R. National Economy), Gosizdat, 
Moscow, 1945. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 71. 

> Cf. Pravda, 10 Feb. 1946. 
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conditions of tremendous effort, but without any breaks or changes 
in the economic system. 

Since the end of the war the programme for the basic branches 
of the economy, and the articles produced by them, have under- 
gone radical changes. Many of the largest factories are now under 
the jurisdiction of the newly restored civilian ministries instead of 
the war ministries.2 Despite these changes, however, the factories 
remain under Government ownership and management, and their 
basic capital, equipment and raw materials continue to be utilised 
by the Government in the interests of the national economic entity. 
Hence reconversion does not face such problems as surplus indus- 
trial capital (superfluous plants, unused railroads, unnecessary 
machines and equipment) or industrial undertakings unprofitable 
in peacetime. Every large factory, every mine suitable for exploita- 
tion is marked for conversion under the plan to civilian uses. 

The rehabilitation of the economy was begun in most regions 
immediately after they were liberated from occupation.’ By the 
first anniversary of the end of the war, the Government had re- 
stored in the liberated regions 25 per cent. of the destroyed blast 
furnaces, 30 per cent. of the rolling mills, 62 per cent. of the coal 
production. The largest engineering plants in the Ukraine had 
been rebuilt and put into operation. Work had been resumed in 
iron ore, nickel and manganese mines. Repairs were being com- 
pleted in the textile, chemical and food undertakings of the south. 
The work of rebuilding the blasted Dnieper power station had in 
great measure been completed.‘ 


RECONVERSION AND THE FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The formal programme for reconversion and reconstruction 
was set forth in the Fourth Five-Year Plan, ratified on 18 March 





1Cf. Pravda, 21 Aug. 1943, 19 Aug. 1945; Izvestia, 5 Feb. 1944; Neotlozhnye 
Meropriyatiya po Ekonomicheskonu Vosstanovleniyu Rayonov Osvobozhdenykh ot 
Nemezkoi Okkupazii (Urgent Measures for the Economic Rehabilitation of Areas 
Liberated from German Occupation), Gosizdat, Moscow, 1943. 

2 The Decree of 14 Oct. 1945, liquidating the Narkomat (People’s Com- 
missariat) for the Tank Industry and transforming it into the Narkomat for the 
manufacture of Transport; Decree of 13 Jan. 1946, liquidating the Narkomat 
for Military Supplies and transforming it into the Narkomat for Agricultural 
Machinery; Decree of 20 Jan. 1946, transforming the former Narkomat for War 
Industry Construction into the Narkomat for Construction; Decree of 18 Feb. 
1946, transforming the Narkomat for Minethrower Armament into the Nar- 
komat for Machine and Apparatus Construction; Decree of 20 Feb. 1946, con- 
cerning the transfer of artillery-making factories to the jurisdiction of the Nar- 
komat of Heavy Engineering. In March 1946, all People’s Commissariats were 
renamed Ministries. 

7 — International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 
1-74, 
4 Cf. Pravda, 10 Feb. 1946. 
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1946.1 Indeed, the tasks of rehabilitation demand such a vast 
mobilisation of labour and such tremendous material investments? 
that a considerable part of the Fourth Five-Year Plan must be 


devoted to them. 
Industry and Transport 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan seeks to achieve by 1950 an indus- 
trial level 48 per cent. above that of the last pre-war year, 1940. 
The output of ferrous metals will increase by 35 per cent., coal by 
51 per cent., petroleum by 14 per cent., electric power by 70 per 
cent., engineering by 100 per cent., and so forth.* If it is taken into 
account that in many regions the economy was left in ruins by the 
occupants, it will be seen that the proposed rates of expansion are 
very high, especially since the country was already undergoing an 
extremely rapid process of industrialisation in the pre-war years. 

The tasks set before industry are being carried out along two 
lines. First, there is the restoration of industry in former basic 
industrial regions, such as the Ukraine, the Donbas, the central 
industrial region, etc. This requires the rebuilding of thousands 
of factories, blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, mines and power 
stations whose equipment was either destroyed by the Germans or 
evacuated to eastern Russia. All the rehabilitated factories will 
receive new technical equipment. Secondly, all the industrial 
enterprises evacuated to the Urals, the Volga, Siberia, Kazakhstan 
and the Far East will remain there; it has also been decided to 
continue the construction of new plants begun in these regions 
during the war. In addition, the Fourth Five-Year Plan proposes 
to create new industrial centres in the country, which had only 
been begun during the war. Thus, the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
calls for the completion of the building in the north of European 
Russia, beyond the Arctic Circle, of the Pechersk coal basin, which 
is to become the basis for the new gigantic Kila-Leningrad-Perchersk 
Coal and Metallurgical Combine. The Plan will also continue the 
industrialisation of the national Republics which constitute the 
U.S.S.R., thus bringing industry close to the sources of metal, raw 
materials and fuel, as well as to regions of consumption. By 1950 
it is proposed to build and restore over 6,000 of the largest factories. 


1 For a more detailed description of the Plan, see A. ABRAMSON, op. cit. 

? The sum of 250,000 million roubles will be spent during the five-year 
period for rehabilitation and new construction. 

* The Fourth Five-Year Plan proposes to achieve, by 1950, the following 
annual output levels: coal — 250 million tons; steel — 25.4 million tons; oil — 
35.4 million tons; electric power — 82,000 million kilowatt hours; automobiles — 
500,000, and so forth. However, the Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) is only a part 
of the Fifteen-Year Plan, which pro to achieve, by 1960, an annual output 
of 60 million tons of steel, 500 million tons of coal, and 60 million tons of oil. 
Cf. Pravda, 10 Feb. 1946. 
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By means of this programme, the U.S.S.R. will not only con- 
siderably increase its production and renew its basic industrial 
capital, but it will also eliminate the industrial hypertrophy of the 
European centre and south which it inherited from the past, and 
put an end to the backwardness of the remaining regions of the 
country, achieving an economically rational distribution of indus- 
trial centres throughout the territory of the Soviet Union. This 
attainment of a new industrial geography is one of the most 
important results of wartime evacuation and post-war recon- 
version. 

During the first three Five-Year Plans the planned invest- 
ments in the coal and steel industries were considerably highe than 
those in industries working directly for the population’s needs, 
and that determined the more rapid tempo of growth in heavy 
industry as compared with light industry. During 1929-1940 the 
output of means of production rose almost eightfold, while the 
output of consumer goods rose by only 3.8 times. The new Five- 
Year Plan, however, defines its task as follows: “the growth of the 
output of the means of production must exceed only slightly that 
of the output of consumer goods’’. In contrast with the earlier 
Five-Year Plans, the new Plan strives for almost simultaneous 
restoration and development of the production of coal and steel, 
and of textiles and shoes. The directive of the Law of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan is: ‘‘to achieve the expansion of agricultural and 
industrial production of consumer necessities in order to assure 
the material well-being of the peoples of the Soviet Union and to 
create an abundance of basic consumer goods’’. 

The conversion of industry to the work of producing for the 
civilian population is being carried out very intensively and accord- 
ing to plan. A series of the largest metallurgical plants have been 
converted to the production of types of cast iron, steel and rolled 
iron which are used for peacetime needs. The engineering industry 
has been radically reorganised. Railroad cars, turbines, lathes, 
tractors and threshing machines are being produced today instead 
of cannon, mortars and shells. 

At present the chief emphasis is placed on engineering for the 
needs of thelight industry: the machines produced include textile 
and typographical machines, machines for paper, chemical and 
optical undertakings, for road construction and city improvement, 
as well as apparatus and equipment for hospitals and laboratories. 
The Plan also envisages extensive development in the building of 
food-producing machines, especially for the meat, dairy, sugar, 
vegetable and fish-preserving industries. 

1 Cf. Pravda, 18 Mar. 1946. 
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A similar process has taken place in the chemical industry; in- 
stead of explosives, it is now producing soda, fertilisers, dyes, 
lacquers, etc.! 

The programme of industries working directly for the satisfac- 
tion of consumer needs has also been considerably expanded. The 
textile, footwear, sewing, soap, furniture and other branches of 
light industry must increase their programmes by 50 to 100 per 
cent. The output of meat, butter, sugar, sausages, bakery and 
tobacco products will rise in the coming years by 25 to 60 per 
cent.? 

Railroads, which have suffered heavy damage during the war, 
must in the coming years perform the immense tasks of transport 
involved in the reconstruction of the national economy. The Fourth 
Five-Year Plan has therefore projected large investments both into 
the expansion of old roads (construction of additional lines), and 
the building of new steam, Diesel and electric locomotives and of 


cars. 

The results attained during the first post-war year show that 
on the whole the country has relatively rapidly and : uccessfully 
accomplished the reconversion of industry from military to civilian 
production, and that today the overwhelming part of the restored 
industry works for the satisfaction of the population’s basic needs. 


Agriculture 


Reconversion in agriculture consists chiefly of the re-establish- 
ment of the organisational forms of Soviet agriculture (collective 
farms, state farms and tractor stations) and of the restoration of 
the material basis of agricultural production — livestock, machines 
and implements. During the years of intensive industrialisation 
the collective farms had provided the cities and industry with food 
and raw materials; during the war they supplied the army’s needs. 
This form of agricultural production has also satisfied the social 
aspirations of the peasantry. This explains the fact that, as soon as 
they were liberated, the peasants immediately began to rebuild 
the collective farms and tractor stations destroyed by the Germans, 
at first on their own initiative, and later with the aid of the Govern- 
ment.’ 

As the experience of the Civil War period (1918-1920) had 
shown, agriculture generally restores its production more rapidly 
than industry, which has a more complex productive structure. 

1 Ibid. 
2 Idem. 23 Nov. 1945, 24 Mar. 1946, and I. Kusminov’s article on re- 
conversion to peacetime economic development (Bolshevik, 1945, Nos. 17-18). 


* For the Government plan for the development of agriculture in 1946, see 
Pravda, 9 Mar. 1946. 
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In 1945 the Ukraine, the most devastated section of the U.S.S.R., 
sowed 50 per cent. of its former sowing area, while in 1946 80 per 
cent. of the former sowing area was again under cultivation. During 
the first post-war year the agriculture of the entire Soviet Union 
restored 85 per cent. of its sowing area and produced a grain harvest 
equalling 75 per cent. of the 1940 harvest. By 1950, the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan expects to raise the total agricultural output by 
27 per cent. and the grain output by 7 per cent. in comparison with 
1940. ; 

The chief objective of the plan in agriculture is qualitative im- 
provement: increase of yield per hectare and expansion of multiple- 
field crop rotation. The Government proposes to supply agriculture 
with the necessary tractors, combines, threshers, seeders and other 
equipment which was almost entirely destroyed during the war. 
The most difficult task, demanding much time, is the restoration 
of livestock. A corisiderable proportion of the livestock perished du- 
ring the war and the occupation. In the Ukraine, for instance, only 
6.5 per cent. of the horses, 6.2 per cent. of the cattle and 1.8 per 
cent. of the sheep have survived.! The authorities evacuated a part 
of the cattle from the occupied regions to districts beyond the 
Urals, and later, after the end of the war, returned it to the former 
owners. Unfortunately, this measure saved only a small proportion 
of the livestock. By 1950, the Fourth Five-Year Plan expects to 
increase the number of horses by 46 per cent., cattle by 39 per 
cent., goats and sheep by 75 per cent., and pigs to three times their 
number in 1946. ; 

In addition to its long-range schedules, the Plan calls for a 
substantial increase in agricultural output within one to two years, 
so that the village will again be able to supply the products needed 
by cities in sufficient quantities. 


Housing and Urban Reconstruction 


The restoration of dwellings, schools, hospitals, and factory and 
farm buildings is today one of the most urgent and difficult tasks. 
Construction work is carried out by the central and local building 
organisations. The rehabilitation of cities, large civic and residential 
buildings, etc., is conducted by the State building organisations. 
Several of the large cities that have suffered the greatest destruc- 
tion, such as Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Minsk, Odessa, Kiev and 
Rostov, will be radically replanned and partially rebuilt.2 The 
Fourth Five-Year Plan projects, for the next five years, the building 





1 Cf. Sotzialisticheskoye Semledeliye (Socialist Agriculture), 28 Dec. 1943. 
? Decree of 1 Nov. 1945. 
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of 100 million square metres of dwelling area; of this area, 72.4 
million square metres will be built under the central plan and the 
rest by factories, housing co-operatives and individuals. 

The centralised plan also takes care of the construction work in 
repairing water-supply and sewage systems, building street-car 
lines, digging canals, draining and irrigating entire districts. In 
the building and repairs of small houses and road repairs much work 
is being done by co-operative building organisations. The system 
of ‘“Saturday-Sunday Workers” is widely applied in repairing and 
building work of civic and community importance. This work is 
done without compensation by thousands of volunteers. As an 
example, we may cite the “Sunday Workers” of the Zhitomir 
region, initiated by workers’ organisations and participated in by 
300,000 workers, with wagons, materials, tools and instructors. 
These volunteers repaired 1,405 schools and 1,415 teachers’ dwell- 
ings, as well as numerous desks, tables, blackboards, etc. The 
Zhitomir “Sunday Workers”’ plan to repair all the school buildings 
in their region during the first half of the summer, before the harvest 
season.' The role of such voluntary popular enterprises in rebuilding 
the country is very great. The Government has allotted 42,300 
million roubles for construction and housing, and an additional 
10,000 million for credits to individual and group builders. 


Fuel, Materials, and Equipment 


During the period of reconversion, it has not been necessary to 
introduce any special measures to supply the economic units with 
scarce materials. The supply of fuel, metals, raw materials, con- 
struction materials and machines both before and during the war 
was conducted in a planned fashion, according to the norms and 
priorities fixed by the planning organs. The plans for the supply 
of basic materials (fuel, electric power, metals, machines, tools, 
cotton, rubber, construction materials, etc. — comprising about 
400 listed materials) and scarce commodities are always determined 
in centralised fashion. On the basis of the reports of local, district, 
regional and Republic economic organs, the Union Gosplan develops 
a plan of supply, in accordance with objective productive possibi- 
lities (such as productive capacity, raw materials, fuel, etc.) and 
needs, as well as the political and economic directives of the higher 
Government organs. After its ratification, this plan becomes law, 
and the Ministry of Supply and its organs develop the supply con- 
tingents for the branches of industry, districts and undertakings, 
determining for each of them the exact proportions, the priority 





1 Cf, Pravda, 9 June 1946. 
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categories and the dates of delivery.1_ During the reconversion the 
work of supply continues in the same planned manner. The system 
of priorities has been retained, but with changed criteria. 

The first projects to be supplied are works of national impor- 
tance, such as the building of the Dnieper dam or the reconstruction 
of Stalingrad, or those of social importance, such as the construction 
of hospitals and schools. Basically, supply is conducted by plan, 
which has striven beforehand to estimate the extent and urgency 
of the consumers’ needs. Seeking to facilitate supply, the Govern- 
ment has preserved and supplemented the exemptions incorporated 
in the law passed on the eve of the war. This law permits small 
enterprises to produce articles from local materials and to sell them 
outside the general national plan, under the control of the local 
Government organs.’ 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


The Soviet Union’s past experience and long-term outlook 
with regard to manpower and employment are different from those 
of other industrial countries. From the earliest days of its indus- 
trialisation, the Soviet economy has known no unemployment on 
any considerable scale. On the contrary, one of the most acute 
problems of both the Second (1933-1937) and Third (1938-1942) 
Five-Year Plans was the chronic shortage of labour. During the 
past few years, all Government measures with regard to employ- 
ment were directed not, as in other countries, at the liquidation of 
unemployment, but at combating the manpower scarcity and at the 
rational distribution of existing cadres among the various branches 
of industry. The Government combated this bottleneck by 
stimulating the inflow of new workers, raising the productivity 
of labour, mechanising industries demanding much manpower, and 
creating cadres of trained workers and technicians. 


Pre-War Manpower Planning 


Before the war there was a definite system of manpower plan- 
ning. The number of workers grew rapidly: in 1929 it was 14.4 
million; in 1932 it was 22.9 million; in 1937, 27 million. The plan, 
which was interrupted by the war, called for 32.7 million workers 
in 1942.° As a result of improved conditions of life and work in the 
collective farm village, the usual flow of workers from the villages 
to cities dropped considerably and failed to satisfy the needs of 


1 Ekonomika Sotzialisticheskoi Promishlennosti (The Economics of Socialist 
Industry), Academy of Science, Moscow, 1940. 
* Decrees of 7 Jan. 1941 and 6 Sept. 1945. 
2] 8 a Trud v SSSR (Labour in the U.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1936; Pravda, 
une ’ 
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industry. The Government imposed on the collective farms the 
obligation to send a specified number of young people to the cities 
annually, for work in the factories. In a given region, the under- 
takings conclude agreements with the collective farms and their 
members for work over a definite period. In order to train workers, 
the Government established a large number of lower, middle and 
higher technical schools. At the same time, the system of training 
in the factories under skilled masters has gained wide application, 
and evening courses have been organised for the improvement of 
skills. In addition, in 1940 the Government announced an annual 
mobilisation of one million of 14-17 year-olds into technical and 
trade schools. A Bureau for National Manpower Reserves was 
created and entrusted with the task of organising the training and 
full maintenance of these students. In 1946, in response to its 
growing tasks, this Bureau was reorganised into the Ministry of 
Manpower Reserves. 


Post-War Needs and Plans 


The Soviet Union now has an even greater need of workers. 
The 8-hour day has now been restored, and the number of overtime 
hours restricted. Millions of workers are needed for the work of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
estimates the number of workers needed by 1950 at 33.5 million. 
And yet, owing to war losses, the number of workers had dropped 
by 1946 to approximately 27 million — the 1937 level. The need 
for labour was so great in the first post-war year that the reabsorp- 
tion of demobilised men was very rapid and did not cause even 
temporary unemployment.’ 

In the next five years, the plan proposes to draw 4.5 million 
new workers from the villages, 1 million new workers from the cities, 
and about 2 million trained workers and technicians from the tech- 
nical schools.’ The training of workers will take place in technical, 
day and evening schools, in courses for the improvement of skills 
and in factories under skilled masters. The retraining of workers 
to new skills is another urgent and important problem in reconver- 
sion. Special day and evening courses, supplemented by practical 
work in the factories, have been organised for this purpose. These 
courses will retrain over 150,000 workers in 1946 alone. The re- 





1 Regulation of 2 October 1940 concerning Government manpower reserves; and 
Decree of 15 May 1946 concerning the organisation of a Ministry of Manpower 
eo See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, 
p. 218. 

? The first demobilisation took place on 23 June 1945 (13 age classes); the se- 
cond, on 26 Sept. 1945 (10 age classes) and the third, on 20 Mar. 1946 (6 age 
classes 


). 
3 Cf. the report of P. MoscatTov on labour cadres (Pravda, 22 Mar. 1946). 
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training programme is carried out at Government expense; 2,500 
million roubles have been assigned by the Government for the 
training of new workers (beginners) and the retraining of old ones 
during 1946-1950." 

The collective farms will continue to supply new workers. In 
order to draw workers into the heavy industries, such as metallurgy 
and mines, higher wages will be paid in these branches. The pro- 
portion of women workers has dropped somewhat, but women con- 
tinue to work in all branches of industry. Extensive plans have 
been drawn up for mechanisation and increase in the productivity 
of labour. Mechanisation, according to the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
must not only be a factor of technical progress, but must aid in 
reducing the need for manpower in industries with high manpower 
requirements.? 

Under the law, the system of training and utilisation of the 
labour of war invalids is widely applied. All measures for the 
attachment of workers to the undertakings as a means of combating 
labour turnover have been retained; generally, free travel through- 
out the country is not yet permitted. The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
proposes to “assure industry and transport permanent cadres of 
workers on the basis of improved organisation of work and provision 
of better housing and material conditions’’. 


Prick CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Commodity prices are fixed by two methods. For goods pro- 
duced by State industry (all industrial commodities), as well as a 
considerable proportion of agricultural products, which enter under 
the Government jurisdiction as taxes in kind or by contract with 
the collective farms, prices are fixed by the Government at every 
stage of trade. Furthermore, the Government levies a turnover 
tax on all commodities — the basic tax of the State budget. For 
the rest of the agricultural products, sold by the collective farms in 
the market, prices are determined by demand. The price level for 
the former group of commodities is fixed by the Government on 
the basis of cost and of fiscal and economic policy.’ But even the 

1 Cf. the article by V. PRonin, Minister of Labour, on labour reserves (Pravda, 
4 July 1946). 
2 Bolshevik, 1945, No. 21; Pravda, 27 Mar. 1946. 
* See Spravochnik Gosudarstvennogo Obespecheniya Voyenno - Sluzhashchnego 
H pie Sem't (Handbook on Government Care of Servicemen and their F. amilies), 
oscow, 1943; Izvestia, 25 July 1945. 
; je aaa W 15 May 1946 (concerning free travel within the country beginning 
une e 
5 Cf. M. BoGoLEpov on prices in industry in Planovoe Khozyaistvo, 1936, No. 
5; Brenstock, ScHwartz and YuGow, op. cit., Chap. VI. 


- } S. Tur&TsE!I on socialist accumulation in Planovoe Khozyaistvo, 1939, 
0.3. 
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prices of goods on the collective farm markets are subject to the 
Government’s influence, for the Government is the largest buyer 
and seller. 

Thus, the influence of market factors is almost entirely abolished 
with regard to the vast majority of products. They do have a slight 
importance with reference to a small part of the collective farm 
products, being the barometer of the degrees of satisfaction of 
consumer needs. Of course, even in the U.S.S.R. the Government 
cannot fix prices arbitrarily, however; as experience has shown, 
the Government can rationally fix the price level of a country by 
taking into account the growth of production, the cost levels, and 
the needs and purchasing power of the population, and by the 
regulation of currency issue. 


Post-War Price Policy 


What, then, is the price policy during the period of 
reconversion? The country has a vast unsatisfied demand and a 
relatively small quantity of goods. Under the free functioning of 
the laws of supply and demand the prices of consumer goods would 
rise and inflationary phenomena would make their appearance. 
To prevent any such development, the Government has retained 
rationing, and simultaneously stimulated the production of scarce 
commodities. Three times during the reconversion period, the 
Government has actually reduced prices on all basic consumer 
goods. In June 1945, food prices were cut by 6 per cent., and the 
prices of unrationed products by 15 percent. In November 1945, 
bread prices were lowered by 25 per cent.; and, in February 1946, 
the price of bread was reduced by 40-65 per cent., sugar by 50 per 
cent., meat by 10-20 per cent., milk by 10 per cent., cigarettes by 
40 per cent., and so forth. Finally, since 1 July 1946, according 
to the Decree of the Ministry of Trade, prices of industrial consumer 
goods have been lowered on an average by 40 per cent. Thus, the 
prices of textiles and clothing are reduced by 38-50 per cent.; foot- 
wear by 40 per cent.; soap by 46 per cent.; paper by 35 per cent.; 
dishes by 54 per cent., and so on.' These measures have substantially 
raised the level of real wages of the working masses of the cities and 
villages, and were achieved without increasing inflation. 

In May 1946, the Government launched an internal loan 
for 20,000 million roubles — the first loan to finance restoration 
and reconversion.2, This measure freed the Government of the 
need for an excessive currency issue, which might upset the 
circulation equilibrium. It must be remembered, however, that 


1 Decree of the Ministry of Trade, Pravda, 30 June 1946. 
* Decree of 3 May 1946. 
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under a planned economy it is easier to combat inflation, the 
manifestations of which are different from those in countries exist- 
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ing under a market system. C 
h 
RATIONING 

In the pre-war years the supply of products for the people’s ; 
needs was on a relatively high level. It was carried out by the s 
Government stores and collective farm market. The Government ad 
stores sold goods to all, without rationing, at fixed prices, and the s 
collective farm markets sold chiefly food products at free prices, . 
which were higher than those in the Government stores. The war g 
compelled the introduction of a strict rationing system. The pa 
citizens were divided into categories by age, strenuousness of work jn 
and its social usefulness (class and differentiated rationing). A y 
ration norm was established for each category. The size of the a 

rations was rather small. Clothing, underwear and footwear were 
distributed to the civilian population rarely and in very small : 
quantities. c: 

On 15 April 1944, the Soviet Government introduced another 
method of supply, supplementing the first. Commercial Govern- “i 
ment stores and restricted distribution centres were established in L 
the cities.' In the former, goods could be bought by all citizens “ 
at high prices; the latter were open only to specified categories. d 
Thus, there were distribution centres for workers in tank factories, on 
for actors, etc. In addition, trade was allowed on the collective “ 


farm markets, where prices were specially high. In this manner, tt 
the Government assured the population of a minimum supply of = [ 
necessities through the rations, and what was obtained beyond that 








depended on the population’s earnings. ; 7 
In organising the commercial stores, the Government was | th 
prompted by the following basic considerations. By creating these ; on 
stores, the Government gives the well-paid groups of employees ww 
and workers an opportunity to satisfy their wants; furthermore, . th 
thanks to this system, they achieve this within the framework of os 
the Government trade network and thus do not have to resort to . 
any speculative black market. The Government is interested in 
satisfying these needs, since the high salaries paid to engineers and 
skilled workers, the premiums to Stakhanovites, the prizes for 
inventions, etc., lose all material reality if the money cannot pur- 3 . 


chase anything except the meagre general ration. The Government 
therefore stocks the commercial stores with better quality clothing, us 
footwear, perfumery, foods, furniture, photographic apparatus, 


1 Cf. the report of A. LuBimov, Pravda, 22 Mar. 1946. 
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radios, and other products which are not produced in sufficient 
quantities for the whole population, but which may be sold for 
higher prices to highly paid employees and workers. 

The Government’s second consideration in organising the com- 
mercial stores is of a fiscal nature: by means of these stores it 
extracts from the well-paid groups their accumulating excess 
money. Under the Soviet selling-price structure, the ‘price me- 
chanism” is the universal method by which the Government 
accumulates the monetary funds of the lower industrial and trade 
units, and primarily those of the population. In the Soviet bud- 
getary system (1937-1941) the turnover tax yields over 60 per cent. 
of the entire revenue, and the tax on the profits of industrial and 
commercial undertakings over 10 per cent.; thus, these two taxes 
yield over 70 per cent. of the total revenue budget. Therefore the 
restoration of the activity of commercial stores with their high 
prices is of tremendous significance to the Government, 
being one of the most important methods of regulating purchasing 
capacity and the population’s monetary accumulations.! 

After the end of the war, the Government immediately adopted 
measures to expand the production of articles of mass consumption. 
Later it increased the population’s rations. When it succeeded in 
achieving steady growth in the output of mass consumption pro- 
ducts, it reduced prices, as we have indicated above, both in the 
commercial stores and in the distribution centres. The increase of 
output and the reduction of prices in Government trade induced 
the collective farm markets to lower their prices as well. 

The Government plans to. achieve improvement of the general 
welfare by liquidating rationing, expanding the output of necessities 
and regulating the purchasing power of the people. It is expected 
that “in comparison with 1940, retail turnover will rise by 23 per 
cent. for food products and 36 per cent. for industrial goods’. 
“Total earnings will reach 252,000 million roubles by 1950”’, 2.e., 
they will rise by 26 per cent., and “the average annual earnings 
will rise to 6,000 roubles’’.? 


CONCLUSION 


Reconversion in the U.S.S.R. is carried out according to plan. 
A considerable part of the national income, which in wartime was 
used for war needs, has since the beginning of reconversion been 





‘A. Yucow: Russia's Economic Front for War and Peace (Harper 
Bros., New York, 1942); L. E. Hupparp: Soviet Trade and Distribution (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1938); Pravda, 22 Mar. 1946. 

2 Pravda, 10 Feb. 1946. 
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applied towards expanding production and raising the living stan- 
dard of the labouring masses. Reconversion is not accompanied 
by the struggle of various social classes for their share in the division 
of national income. Full employment is assured as a result of the 
rapid tempo of economic development. The Government guides 
the execution of economic plans not by indirect pressure through 
market factors, but by the direct management of undertakings, 
organs of distribution, transport, etc. In contrast with other coun- 
tries, the U.S.S.R. suffers not from a surplus, but from a shortage 
of workers, especially of trained workers. Therefore all measures 
of the Government in this field seek to draw a maximum number 
of new workers for industry from the villages, to achieve a planned 
distribution of workers in the various branches of industry, and 
to create new cadres of engineers, technicians and trained workers. 





1 We have omitted from the present study the question of Soviet foreign trade. 
To most countries foreign trade is of considerable importance for the assurance 
of ‘full employment”, since in ‘‘excess-saving countries’’ exports provide ad- 
ditional work for industrial undertakings, while ‘‘devastated and underdeveloped 
countries” can obtain the necessary equipment, raw materials and foodstuffs 
on short order only through imports. In the U.S.S.R. the situation is different. 
Full employment is already assured by domestic production and consumption. 
While the extent and character of Soviet foreign trade may have considerable 
effect upon the employment levels of countries trading with the U.S.S.R., this 
question lies outside the scope of our theme. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


First Meeting of the I.L.O. Textiles 


Committee 


The first session of the Textiles Committee of the I.L.O. was 
held in Brussels from 14 to 22 November 1946 in the premises of the 
Government of the Province of Brabant. 

The session was presided over by the Egyptian Government 
representative on the Governing Body of the I.L.O., Mr. Radi 
Abou Seif Radi, Under-Secretary of State in the Egyptian Ministry 
of Social Affairs. The Committee elected as its vice-chairmen Mr. 
Vanderkerken (Belgian employers’ member), and Mr. Robertson 
(United Kingdom workers’ member). 

Two members of the Governing Body, in addition to Radi Bey, 
were present at the meeting; Mr. L. Cornil (Belgium) for the em- 
ployers’ group, with Mr. J. Lecocq (Belgium) as substitute; and 
Mr. P. C. Finet (Belgium) for the workers’ group. 

Representatives attended from the following 18 countries: 
United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Mr. J. Stott, Secretary, was present on behalf of the International 
Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations. 

A total of 135 persons took part — 103 full members, 10 substi- 
tute members, 21 advisers and 1 observer. 

At the Committee’s first sitting, a welcome was extended on 
behalf of the Belgian Government by Mr. Léon Troclet, Minister 
of Labour and Social Service for Belgium, who particularly stressed 
the need to improve the conditions of textile workers and to make 
the industry more attractive to new workers. An address of welcome 
was also delivered by Mr. de Metz, Governor of the Province of 
Brabant. 

During the first part of the session a general debate on the 
problems of the textile industry took place on the basis of a preli- 
minary report which had been prepared by the International Labour 
Office. After the conclusion of the general debate two Subcom- 
mittees were set up as follows to consider some of the problems of 
the industry in more detail: 


(a) Subcommittee on Production and Related Questions, which 
consisted of 45 members (15 Government, 15 employers’ and 15 
workers’ members), with the following officers: chairman, Mr. 
Vellodi (Indian Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, 
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Mrs. Nousbaum (France); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Segier 
(Belgium). 

(6) Subcommittee on Social Security and Welfare, consisting 
of 45 members (15 Government, 15 employers’ and 15 workers’ 
members), with the following officers: chairman, Mr. Hindahl 
(Norwegian Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. 
Tata (India); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Robertson (United 
Kingdom); reporter, Mrs. Gloerfelt-Tarp (Danish Government 
member). 


Each of the two Subcommittees submitted a report containing 
proposals for the consideration of the Committee as a whole. These 
reports were discussed at the closing plenary sittings of the Com- 
mittee and adopted with a few slight changes. The texts of the 
decisions as adopted by the Committee are given below. 


SocrAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


On this subject four resolutions were adopted, dealing with im- 
proved working conditions and welfare facilities, the establishment 
of joint committees on health, welfare and safety, questions of 
social security, and holidays with pay. 


Improved Working Conditions and Welfare Facilities 


The following resolution was carried by 82 votes to nil: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, recognises and affirms the proposition that working conditions have a 
marked influence on the efficiency and productivity of the worker. It records 
with appreciation that efforts are continually being made to improve these con- 
ditions but asserts that the policy of further improvement must be actively 
pursued, with particular reference to the following points: 


(a) Installation of individual motor drives. 

(b) Reduction of noise. 

(c) Adequate aisles and passages. 

(d) Better control of ventilation: broader installation of air-conditioning. 
(e) Modern cleaning methods. 
(f) Adequate lighting, both natural and artificial. 

(g) Suitable finish on walls and ceilings. 

(h) Plant cleanliness. 

(i) Sanitary and adequate lavatory facilities. 

(j) Adequate clothes lockers. 

(k) Day nurseries and medical services. 

(1) First-aid stations. 

(m) Canteens. 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O. requests the Office: 


(1) To acquaint the States Members with the views expressed herein; 
(2) To enquire into these matters in the various countries and to report 
to the States Members; and 
(3) Tourge the implementation of this policy at the earliest possible date. 
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Joint Committees on Health, Welfare and Safety 
The following resolution was carried by 82 votes to nil: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, recommends that in all textile undertakings joint committees composed 
of an equal number of representatives elected by management and workers should 
be set up to promote health.and welfare and the prevention of accidents. 


Social Security 
The following resolution was carried by 80 votes to nil: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, affirms the following declaration on the question of social security: 


(1) It is in favour of an extension throughout the world of social services 
which will provide insurance against the risks of unemployment, sickness, 
maternity and injuries, and the establishment of retirement or old-age pen- 
sions; 

(2) It requests the International Labour Office to prepare a study of the 
above matters, drawing attention to those which affect textile workers, and to 
make recommendations as to the best methods to employ to make effective in 
every land the principle contained herein. 


Holidays with Pay 
The following resolution was carried by 82 votes to nil: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, desires to record its appreciation of the increasing recognition which sys- 
tems of holidays with pay are receiving. 

The principle of holidays with pay proclaims the right of the worker to a 
satisfactory standard of life during the period of rest and recuperation which 
holidays provide. 

Arrangements have been made to this end in many countries whether by 
agreements between representatives of employers and workers or in other ways. 
There is considerable variation between the various arrangements and in order 
to implement fully the above-mentioned principle, the Committee considers 
it to be essential that the agreements already in existence should be amended 
or other suitable arrangements made to provide, after a suitable length of service, 
payment for at least two weeks’ holiday or vacation; that payment for other 
public holidays not already paid for should be the subject of negotiations through 
regular channels in the several countries, with special arrangements for young 
persons; and that where no arrangement for holidays with pay exists, immediate 
steps should be taken to introduce the system on the lines indicated. 

The Committee requests the International Labour Office to forward the views 
contained herein to all the States Members. 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED QUESTIONS 


Under this heading, the Committee adopted the seven resolu- 
tions set out below. The resolution on enquiries to be undertaken 
by the I.L.O. was adopted by 81 votes to nil; that on full employ- 
ment by 73 votes to nil; that on increased production by 74 votes 
to nil; that on reduction of working hours by 73 votes to nil; that 
on a guaranteed adequate minimum weekly wage by 67 votes to 
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nil; that on increase of wages in the industry and application of the 
principle of equal remuneration for work of equal value by 75 votes 
to nil; and that on recruitment and training of personnel by 74 
votes to nil. 


Enquiries to be Undertaken by the I.L.O. 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, requests the Office to undertake in collaboration with the other inter- 
national organisations concerned, studies, investigations and enquiries into the 
following questions relating to the textiles industries and to report to the Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible date: 


(a) The need of the different countries for bringing back into the industry 
the workers it requires, with particular reference to young persons and the 
training of personnel; 

(b) Disparities in wages between the various countries engaged in tex- 
tiles, in conformity with the Declaration of Philadelphia of 10 May 1944, 
and also the question of real wages having regard to the cost of living in those 
countries; 

(c) Trade union organisation in the industry, industrial relations, col- 
lective bargaining and wage-fixing machinery, arbitration and conciliation; 

(d) Questions of fatigue, health, accident prevention, lighting, tempera- 
ture, ventilation, weight lifting and carrying, removal of dust, general welfare 
and any effects of the shift system upon the health of all workers. 

(e) A study of international agreements regarding the textile industry 
and their effects on the conditions of textile workers, as well as on markets 
and prices; 

(f) Unfair competition; unfair trading practices; the methods of distribu- 
tion in the textile industry; the effects resulting from the restoration of the 
textile industries in Japan and Germany. 


Full Employment 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, emphasises the necessity of plans being made which will secure full employ- 
ment to textile workers throughout the world, and hereby endorses the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia (10 May 1944) in which the International Labour Orga- 
nisation pledged, as a solemn obligation, its help in establishing throughout the 
world “policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of 
work calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a mini- 
mum living wage to all employed and in need of such protection’’. 

The Committee realises the complexity of the problem and urges on the I.L.O 
the necessity of making available the results of studies which have been made 
on the question and also supplementing them by its own special study. 

It believes that Governments, no less than industry, have a very important 
function to fulfil in the solution of the problem and therefore urges the fullest 
co-operation between Governments, employers and workers in the textile industry 
in each country on the one hand, and that the resources of raw materials and 
equipment should be fully utilised through measures of international co-opera- 
tion, on the other hand. 

Increased Production 
The Textiles Committee of the I.L.0O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 


1946, looking to the statistical position of the stock of textile goods and the pre- 
sent production in the various countries of the world, is constrained to declare 
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that there exists an emergency in the form of a serious shortage of all types of 
textiles immediately required by the peoples of the world. 

The Committee, therefore, makes an urgent and sincere appeal to all Govern- 
ments, employers and employees and their respective representatives, to work 
wholeheartedly and contribute their utmost in stepping up world production 
immediately. 


Reduction of Working Hours 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, is of the opinion that the adoption of a working week of not more than 40 
hours in the textile industry is ultimately inevitable. ; 

It considers, having regard to the expression of opinion in the Committee 
concerning the trend towards the 40-hour week, that the time has arrived when 
each State Member should declare to the International Labour Office its attitude 
towards the early ratification of the Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Con- 
vention, 1937. It requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
therefore to convey this opinion to all States Members. 

It believes that more co-ordinated joint efforts by managements and workers 
within the textiles industry would contribute to an appreciable extent towards 
meeting the needs of the consumer. 

It draws attention to the amount of out-of-date equipment which is still 
being used by many countries. 

It considers that combined efforts should be made to instal in the mills the 
most ‘modern machinery required for the efficient production of the various 
classes of textile goods. To hasten the realisation of this re-equipment drive it 
calls upon all organisations and Governments to co-operate to bring about its 
early completion. 

Guaranteed Adequate Minimum Weekly Wage 


The Textiles: Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to urge 
States Members to recommend to employers’ and workers’ organisations in the 
textile industry that they enter into negotiations with a view to determining a 
guaranteed adequate minimum weekly wage for each textile worker. 

It requests the I.L.O. to convey to each of its Member States its urgent request 
that they should declare their support of international policies aimed at guarantee- 
ing adequate minimum weekly wages in the textile industries of their respective 
countries, requesting, at the same time, to be informed at an early date, and 
subsequently at regular intervals, of the position. 


Increase of Wages in the Textiles Industry and Application of the Principle 
of Equal Remuneration for Work of Equal Value 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, affirms that the textile operatives of certain countries have hitherto been 
inadequately paid. 

It considers that the physical work involved in certain textile operations 
must be taken into account by those who advocate increased production. 

It considers further that the introduction of improved machinery, when 
available, and the better lay-out of plant should tend both to increase production 
and to ease the physical exertion of the workers. 

It considers that the wages paid to the workers in the textile industry should 
not suffer by comparison with those paid to workers in industry in general for work 
requiring similar skill and effort. 
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The Committee further urges the Governments of States Members to define 
their attitude to the principle of equal remuneration for work of equal value 
suggested in the Constitution of the I.L.O. 


Recruitment and Training of Personnel 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, views with great concern the reluctance of young persons and adults to 
accept employment in the textile industry, and also the disinclination of former 
textile workers to return to the mills. 

Regarding the first named above, it is essential that the industry should be 
made as attractive to juveniles and adults as other industries by the payment of 
suitable wages, security of employment and good conditions. Promotion by 
merit to managerial and executive positions should also be adopted asa principle. 

Regarding the second class mentioned herein, there are probably many reasons 
for the reluctance to return to the industry, but it is possible that a past reputa- 
tion of low wages standards, underemployment, insecurity of employment and 
unsatisfactory working conditions may be listed as the chief reasons. Confidence 
can only be restored by a bold declaration that the workers henceforth will be 
assured of guaranteed adequate minimum wages, satisfactory working condi- 
tions, and regular employment. 

With reference to the training of personnel, it is noted that some firms have 
a special section of the factory devoted to the training of new entrants and this 
is a method which should be extended to all departments of the industry. Oppor- 
tunity should also be given to workers to improve their technical knowledge of 
the various processes. This could be done by the provision of facilities either at 
the mills or at the technical school. The operatives attending these classes should 
do so in the ordinary working hours and receive the same rate of wages as when 
engaged in actual training at the mill. The two subjects contained herein, partic- 
ularly the question of recruitment, are of such paramount importance that all 
sections of the textile industry are urgently requested to give them the most 
careful and immediate attention, and to co-operate in finding ways and means 
to overcome the very serious shortage of labour which is at present handicapping 
the industry. 


FUTURE WORK OF THE TEXTILES COMMITTEE 


In addition to adopting the reports of the Subcommittees, con- 
taining the above-mentioned resolutions, the Committee also 
adopted, by 76 votes to nil, the following statement on the work 
of the Textiles Committee, which summarises the Committee’s 
views concerning the problems of the industry: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in its first session in Brussels, 
14-22 November 1946, has entered into a full discussion of the international 
problems of the textile industry, in the course of which information and sugges- 
tions were contributed by representatives of Governments, employers and work- 
ers from the different countries. 

In the light of this discussion, the Committee adopted resolutions on some 
of the most urgent problems of the industry and agreed to recommend that 
enquiries be made by the International Labour Office into a number of problems 
with a view to their consideration at later sessions. ; 

The Committee devoted a considerable part of its time to an examination 
of two groups of questions, namely: 
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(a) Production and related questions, including wages, hours of work 
and the recruitment and training of personnel; and 

(b) Social security and welfare, including the extension of social services, 
improved working conditions and welfare facilities, and holidays with pay. 


Resolutions concerning the action to be taken for dealing with these problems 
have been adopted. 

The Committee desires to recall that textiles constitute one of the most vital 
groups of industries. All the nations are interested in the industry, some of them 
as producers of raw materials and textile products, and all of them as consumers 
of textiles. It is therefore a matter of general concern that the textile industry 
should be sound, healthy and efficient and that the workers employed should be 
assured of fully satisfactory terms and conditions of employment. In any inter- 
national discussions on the subject of reconstruction, a prominent place should 
be given to the needs and problems of this important industry. 

As a result of the war, there is an accumulated need for textile goods and 
the pressing problem before the industry is how to meet this demand in the inter- 
ests of the well-being of the peoples of the world. The Committee emphasises 
that this calls for a great effort on the part of all concerned in the industry and 
that the industry should be given every support in carrying out this urgent and 
vital task. 

When the immediate need has been satisfied, the industry will still have 
many problems to face. Asa result of the war and the years of depression, much 
of the plant and machinery of the industry requires renewal. The Committee 
feels that the modernisation of the industry is essential if the production of textile 
goods is to be increased and if the workers in the industry are to enjoy those 
improved conditions of work and greater security which are so desirable. The 
output of machinery and equipment is, however, insufficient and the Committee 
therefore requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to draw the attention of 
Governments and of the competent specialised agencies of the United Nations 
to this problem. 

Another of the problems confronting the industry in many countries is that 
of the shortage of labour. The employers’ and workers’ organisations in the 
industry are examining this problem in their respective countries and the Com- 
mittee will continue to give it close attention. In view of the serious nature of 
the problem, however, the Committee requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
to draw the attention of Governments to the need for giving special consideration, 
in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ organisations, to the question of 
the recruitment and training of personnel for the textile industry in drawing 
up and carrying out their manpower programmes. 

At future sessions the Committee will examine the problems of the industry 
in greater detail in the light of the reports and recommendations which will be 
submitted to it by the International Labour Office. The Committee is convinced 
that the textile industry can make a valuable contribution to the realisation 
of the aims and purposes of the I.L.O., as set out in the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia. It pledges itself to examine these aims and purposes in the light of the spe- 
cial conditions of the textile industry and to assist in bringing them about in the 
interests of world peace and social justice. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Considerable discussion took place with regard to the possibility 
of unfair competition from the textile industries of Germany and 
Japan. The Committee had before it a proposed resolution on the 
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textile industry in Germany and Japan, which was submitted by 
the employers’ group, and an amendment submitted by the United 
States Government member. Both texts were, however, with- 
drawn in favour of a new draft submitted by the employers’ mem- 
bers. After discussion the new draft was amended and carried 
by 70 votes to nil. The text of the resolution is given below: 


The Textiles Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels, 14-22 November 
1946, has taken note of reports that the future industrial development of Germany 
and Japan will emphasise the manufacture of textiles, together with other pro- 
ducts regarded by the Occupying Powers as non-military. While recognising 
the present world shortage of textiles and the disorganised state of the textile 
industries in these countries, the Committee notes that the substantial expansion 
of such industries may, at a later date, seriously affect standards in the textile 
industries of other countries. 

The Committee fears the danger of unfair competition from Germany and 
Japan, whether because of inadequate labour standards or dumping or for any 
other reason. The Committee: 


Proposes that this problem be brought to the attention of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. and that the Governing Body be asked to bring it immediately to 
the notice of the Economic and Social Council and other international organisa- 
tions concerned; and 

Calls for the study of this problem and other appropriate action by these 
authorities to help the threatened countries in maintaining the stability of their 
industry. ; 

It insists that the Japanese and German textile economies shall be based upon 
a policy of ensuring to textile workers in both countries wages, earnings, hours 
and other conditions of work calculated to ensure a minimum living wage to all 
employed, in conformity with the Declaration of Philadelphia of 10 May 1944, 
and that the principle of collective bargaining be fostered and encouraged. 


NON-RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Committee also considered a resolution submitted by the 
workers’ members, drawing attention to certain Conventions which 
many Governments had not ratified, but the resolution failed to 
obtain the number of votes required by the Standing Orders. 


The session closed with speeches from representatives of the Government, 
employers’ and workers’ members on the results of the Committee’s work. There 
was general agreement that the resolutions adopted by the Committee provided 
a firm foundation for its future work. In the name of the Egyptian Government 
the Chairman invited the Committee to hold its next meeting in Egypt and the 
spokesman for the Chinese employers expressed his personal hope that the Com- 
mittee would meet at some future date in China. 





CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TEXTILE WORKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The Seventeenth Congress of the International Federation of 
Textile Workers’ Associations was held in Copenhagen from 22-26 
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July 1946, and was attended by delegates from eight countries. 
A representative of the Acting Director of the International Labour 


Office attended the meeting. 


Incorporation in the W.F.T.U. 


The most important item on the agenda of the meeting was the question of 
the incorporation of the I.F.T.W.A. in the World Federation of Trade Unions 
as an International Trade Department of that body. The Congress decided to 
set up a Negotiating Committee to enter into negotiations with the W.F.T.U. 
and to report back in due course to the General Council of the I.F.T.W.A. which 
will then make a final decision. 


I.L.0. Industrial Committees. 


The Congress adopted a resolution expressing its satisfaction on the decision 
of the International Labour Organisation to set up International Industrial 
Committees. The resolution stated that, ‘“This Congress, being convinced that ; 
the I.L.O. Industrial Committee on the Textile Industry will be of great value 
to the textile workers throughout the world, pledges itself to help make the work 
of the Committee effective in the best interest of the industry”. With regard 
to the meeting of the I.L.O. Industrial Committee on the Textile Industry sche- 
duled to meet for the first time in November 1946 in Brussels', the Congress was 
of opinion that the workers’ group at the Brussels meeting should urge that the 
Committee apply itself immediately to the discussion and solution of the follow- 
ing questions: holidays with pay; reduced working hours; guaranteed minimum 
weekly wage; social security; full employment; unfair competition, including 
collection of information on costs of production and distribution; real wage values; 
investigation into the effects of the shift system upon the health of shift workers; 


and training of personnel. 


Resolution on Wages. 

A resolution on wages adopted by the Congress called for a guaranteed mini- 
mum wage for all textile workers, male and female; full payment for public holi- 
days falling within the working week; and equal pay for women performing the 
same jobs as men.? 





First Meeting of the I.L.O. Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
of the I.L.O. held its first session in Brussels from 25 November 
to 3 December 1946 in the premises of the Government of the 
Province of Brabant. The session was presided over by Mr. Hacke, 
Netherlands Government member of the Committee. 


1 See above, p. 77. 
? Extract from the official minutes of the Congress. 
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The vice-chairmen appointed by the Committee were Mr. 
Holoffe, Belgian employers’ member, and Mr. Gryson, Belgian 
workers’ member. 

The representatives of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. who 
attended were: Mr. L. Cornil (Belgium), for the employers’ group, 
with Mr. J. Lecocq (Belgium) as substitute; and Mr. R. J. Watt 
(United States of America) for the workers’ group. 

Representatives attended the meeting from the following nine- 
teen countries: U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and Union 
of South Africa. All but one of these countries had appointed tri- 
partite delegations. The International Federation of Building and 
Woodworkers was represented by its General Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
van Achterbergh. The number of members present was 130—105 
full members, 24 advisers and 1 observer. 

Government representatives at the meeting included Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, and engineers and experts in technical and adminis- 
trative services of building, civil engineering and public works. 
Employers were represented by officials of employers’ associations, 
engineers and contractors. Workers’ organisations were in most 
cases represented by their president or secretary-general. 

A welcome was extended to the delegates by Mr. Léon-Eli 
Troclet, Belgian Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, on behalf 
of the Belgian Government. 

At the opening sitting the Committee adopted Standing Orders 
and decided to appoint a Steering Committee to make proposals 
for the organisation of its work from day to day. 

The Steering Committee consisted of fifteen members — five 
from each group. Mr. Hacke was appointed chairman and Mr. 
Holoffe and Mr. Gryson vice-chairmen. 

During the first part of the session a general debate on the prob- 
lems of the construction industries took place on the basis of a preli- 
minary report which had been prepared by the International Labour 
Office. After the conclusion of the general debate three Subcom- 
mittees were set up: (a2) Subcommittee on General Problems relat- 
ing to Production and Reconstruction; (b) Subcommittee on General 
Conditions of Work; (c) Subcommittee on Industrial Relations. 

The Subcommittee on General Problems relating to Production 
and Reconstruction consisted of 36 members (12 Government, 
12 employers’ and 12 workers’ members), with the following off- 
cers: chairman, Mr. Montgomerie (United Kingdom Government 
member); employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Holoffe (Belgium); 
workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Tyler (Union of South Africa); re- 
porter, Mr. Holoffe. 

The Subcommittee on General Conditions of Work consisted 
of 36 members (12 Government, 12 employers’ and 12 workers’ 
members), with the following officers: chairman, Senator Large 
(Australian Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. 
Tassin (Belgium); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Haggerty (United 
States); reporter, Mr. Haggerty. 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations consisted of 18 
members (6 Government, 6 employers’ and 6 workers’ members), 
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with the following officers: chairman and reporter, Mr. Saraiva 
(Brazilian Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. 
Jones (United Kingdom); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Bjérkman 
(Sweden). 

Each of the three Subcommittees submitted a report containing 
proposals for the consideration of the Committee as a whole. These 
reports were discussed at plenary sittings of the Committee and 
adopted with a few slight changes. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Under this heading, the Committee adopted the five resolutions 
set out below. The resolution on general principles was carried by 
87 votes to nil; that on industrial peace, by 78 votes to nil; that on 
collaboration in the construction industries, by 83 votes to nil; 
that on the establishment of national committees in the construc- 
tion industries, by 85 votes to nil; and that on a study to be under- 
taken by the International Labour Office on industrial relations, 
by 87 votes to nil. 


General Principles 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the I.L.O., 
meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 1946: 

Notes that evidence from many countries shows a progressive improvement 
in relations between employers and workers in the construction industries and 
notes also that the close relationship obtaining between most individual employ- 
ers and their workers places these industries in a specially advantageous position 
for the development of mutual goodwill and the use of practical common sense 
measures in overcoming difficulties, particularly at the present time. 

It considers that the right to safeguard their collective interests and to seek 
remedies for their respective grievances must be accorded equally to employers 
and workers, but recognises that in exercising this right both parties must at all 
times have full regard to the over-riding necessity for furthering the public wel- 
fare. 


Industrial Peace 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the I.L.O., 
meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 1946; 

Recognises the necessity for ensuring industrial peace with a view to promot- 
ing production. It realises that such peace can be established only on the basis 
of mutual confidence and good faith. 

The Committee emphasises that there must be strict observance of all con- 
ditions and agreements between the two parties in the industry. 

Each agreement, when entered into, should include provision for the resolu- 
tion of any differences of interpretation that may arise during its currency, 
whether by negotiation, mediation or arbitration. 

Jurisdictional disputes as between competing organisations of labour should 
have no effect upon the sanctity of an agreement during the period of its applica- 
tion. 

In view of the acute need for construction, it is especially important at this 
time that there should be no stoppage of work but that labour disputes should 
be prevented or peacefully settled. 
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Collaboration in the Construction Industries 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the I.L.O., 
meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 1946, resolves as follows: 

Whereas it is essential that full activity in the construction industries be 
resumed, and consequently that conditions be created in these industries which, 
with due regard to planning, financing and supplying materials for the industries, 
and to appropriate wages and social conditions, will favour their maximum deve- 
lopment and the complete use of their resources — an object in the achievement 
of which Governments, employers and workers are equally concerned; the Com- 
mittee considers in particular that — 


(a) relations between employers and workers, and between both these 
parties and the Government, should be so organised that employers and 
workers feel themselves in a satisfactory position so that production is in- 
creased; 

(b) close co-operation of workers with management should be encouraged 
in order to give the workers an opportunity of following the development of 
the undertaking without interference in the exercise of the proper functions 
of the management at any stage; 

(c) with these objects in view, the following principles should be accepted 
— freedom of association, recognition of trade unions as bargaining agents, 
and participation of the workers, or their representatives, in ensuring the 
standards of safety, health and welfare on the site; 


Whereas, since the situation differs so widely from country to country and 
the information required to arrive at clear-cut conclusions is not yet to hand, 
measures calculated to bring about the above mentioned objects cannot now 
be proposed in detail and the solution of these problems must thus be left to a 
future stage; 


The Committee, 


1. Suggests that the International Labour Organisation requests all 
Governments to appeal to all those engaged in the construction industries to 
take the above-mentioned points into consideration; 

2. Recommends, as a basis for proper relations in the construction indus- 
tries, the establishment of free and recognised trade union organisations, the 
acceptance of practical systems of negotiation between employers and workers 
and the maintenance or creation of such conditions as will permit construction 
workers to achieve a living standard corresponding to the industries’ import- 
ance in the national economy; 

3. Requests the International Labour Office to collect information from 
all countries regarding the respective roles played by Governments, em- 
ployers and workers in the construction industries and the relations in those 
industries between employers’ and workers’ organisations with a view to dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the Committee. 


Establishment of National Committees 
The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the I.L.O., 
meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 1946, resolves as follows: 


Whereas National Building and Civil Engineering Committees have been 
established in many countries and function to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned; 
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The Committee therefore recommends to Governments and to employers’ 
and workers’ organisations that they examine the possibility of establishing in 
each country national joint committees for the construction industries. 

These committees should have the double function of exploring the social 
and economic problems of the various branches of these industries and of provid- 
ing means for consideration of questions arising from the proceedings of the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 


Study of Industrial Relations by the International Labour Office 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the I.L.O., 
meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 1946; 

Requests the International Labour Office to undertake a comparative study, 
in the light of the discussions at this first session of the Committee, of the methods 
employed in the various countries of conducting industrial relations in the con- 
struction industries, with special reference to the following points: 


(a) Methods of establishing labour agreements between employers and 
workers; 

(b) Joint committees; 

(c) Methods of ensuring the observance of labour agreements by both em- 
ployers and workers; and 

(d) Methods of avoiding jurisdictional disputes between different trade 
unions operating within the industry. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Two resolutions were adopted under this heading, on condi- 
tions of work and rural housing respectively. 


Conditions of Work 


The resolution on conditions of work contains six sections, each 
of which was voted on separately. The sections concerning safety 
and health and holidays with pay were adopted unanimously; the 
section on social security was adopted, after two amendments, by 
76 votes to 2; that on daily working hours and methods of remu- 
neration, after two amendments, by 69 votes to 3; and that on sta- 
bilisation of employment and earnings by 74 votes to 6. 

The draft prepared on the subject of weekly hours of work, 
which after amendment was adopted by 50 votes to 8, gave rise to 
a very lively discussion. The United Kingdom employers’ members 
abstained from voting. They stated that while fully appreciating 
that the general advances in technology would naturally justify, 
at the proper time, a shorter working week, they felt that the time 
had not yet arrived when a 40-hour week should be discussed. In 
view of the devastation suffered by many countries and the 
acute shortage of labour, they believed that, if the task facing the 
construction industries were not treated as urgent, the raising of 
the living standard of the peoples would be unnecessarily delayed. 

The resolution as a whole was adopted by 63 votes to 2. 


Preamble 


Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia recognises the solemn obligation 
of the International Labour Organisation to further among the nations of the 
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world programmes which will achieve, among others“ . . . policies in regard 
to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work calculated to ensure 
a just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all 
employed and in need of such protection; the effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the co-operation of management and labour in the con- 
tinuous improvement of productive efficiency . . . the extension of social security 
measures to provide a basic income to all in need of such protection and compre- 
hensive medical care; adequate protection for the life and health of workers in 
all occupations ... ” 

Therefore, the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of 
the I.L.0., meeting in Brussels from 25 November to 3 December 1946, 

Recognising that the activities of the construction industries are necessarily 
affected by special conditions such as frequent changes in work sites, the short- 
term nature of most projects, the substantial fluctuations in the size and the 
composition of the labour force required during the course of a project, the pre- 
ponderance of outdoor operations, the great influence of climatic and regional 
conditions, the importance of unpredictable factors, especially in civil engineering. 

Notes that among the questions of greatest urgency requiring attention are 
the following: 


Safety and Health 


In order to ensure the full protection of workers in the construction industries 
against accidents occurring in the course of their employment, the Committee 
requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to ask the Gov- 
ernments of States Members to consider the desirability of early ratification of 
the Safety Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937. 

The Committee considers that the future work of the I.L.O. in regard to 
safety in the construction industries should stress particularly the following 
aspects: 

(a) The study of the special hazards in the construction industries not yet 
covered by international regulation; 

(6) Sanitary measures dealing in particular with clean drinking water 
toilet and washing facilities, dry clothes storage, and, where needed by loca- 
tional or other site conditions, canteens, dining halls, dormitories, living 
quarters and other amenities. 


The Committee has also taken note of the resolution adopted by the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. at its 100th Session accepting the proposal of the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organisation to set up a mixed committee to 
deal with questions concerning industrial hygiene. 

The Committee, although it considers that it is the duty of the International 
Labour Organisation to deal with problems of industrial hygiene including those 
of the construction industries, supports the proposal to set up a mixed committee 
and hopes that it will devote special attention to the health problems of the con- 
struction industries. 


Social Security 


The Committee, recognising the necessity for ensuring to the workers in the 
construction industries protection during periods of ill health or unemployment, 
and against the needs of old age. 

Recommends that in order to maintain fully the dignity of the individual 
and to provide such security, systems of social insurance should be developed 
in all countries to guarantee compensation in case of industrial diseases and acci- 
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dents, unemployment, sickness, disability and old age, maternity benefits and 
assistance to workers in meeting their family responsibilities. 


Daily Working Hours and Methods of Remuneration 


The Comnfittee, recognising that, while general principles can be enunciated 
concerning conditions of employment in the construction industries, there must 
be a considerable measure of flexibility in methods of remuneration and of pre- 
scribing daily working time, 

Further, noting that certain of the construction industries are characterised 
by the fact that most of the work is carried out in the open air, that there are 
marked differences in the climatic conditions of various countries, and that the 
useful hours in the day change with the seasons, 

The Committee recommends that wages and hours should be established on 
the basis of free negotiations between the representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, and, in the event that no employers’ organisations exist, 
between representatives of the workers’ organisations and those of the appro- 
priate organisation, and 

Considers that steps should be taken to collect factual information on the 
agreements and practices relating to working conditions and methods of estab- 
lishing wages in the construction industries of the various countries. The Com- 
mittee accordingly requests the International Labour Office to undertake the 
necessary enquiries with a view to making the information obtained generally 
available. 


Weekly Hours of Work 


The Committee, noting that the question of the 40-hour week has already 
been considered on three occasions by Conferences of the I.L.O. and a draft Con- 
vention on this subject was adopted in 1936 for Public Works, and 

Further, convinced that the reduction in the hours of work in the construction 
industries — while it is not practicable for all countries in the immediate future, 
due to the excessive amount of work with which these countries are faced in 
nearly every country of the world — is nevertheless an objective to be attained 
as soon as conditions permit, 

Requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to place the question of the 40- 
hour week on the agenda of the next meeting of the Committee. 


Holidays with Pay 


The Committee considers that the trend towards holidays with pay indicates 
a general recognition that the workers in the construction industries have a right 
to same. 

In order to overcome the practical difficulties in this matter arising from the 
fluctuations in employment which are characteristic of the construction indus- 
tries, the Committee recommends the creation of compensation funds or other 
devices to ensure such payment. 

It requests the I.L.O. to undertake the necessary enquiries into existing prac- 
tices in regard to holidays with a view to making the information available to the 
Committee. 


Stabilisation of Employment and Earnings 


The Committee, recognising that the nature of the construction industries 
subjects the workers of these industries to periods of inactivity due to inclement 
weather, 
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Recommends to the employers’ and workers’ organisations of the industries 
that they consider the principle of assuring to the worker payment for a minimum 
number of hours each week irrespective of time lost due to inclement weather, 
provided his work is interrupted by the employer or his agent, and he remains 
available for work and is willing to accept reasonable alternative work. 

The Committee requests the International Labour Office to undertake an 
investigation into the law and practice of guaranteed weekly wages in the various 
countries and to make available the results of such investigation. 


Rural Housing 
The following resolution was adopted by 67 votes to nil: 


Whereas in nearly all countries the majority of the population lives in rural 
areas, and 

Whereas rural housing is in general defective and lacking in sanitary provi- 
sions, 

Therefore the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of 
the I.L.O., meeting in Brussels from 25 November to 3 December 1946, suggests 
that the problem of rural housing be drawn to the attention of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O., and requests the I.L.O. to undertake as soon as possible the 
necessary enquiries on this subject in the various countries with a view to making 
the information obtained generally available. 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The Subcommittee on General Problems, before proceeding to 
more specific resolutions, drew up a statement on the problems of 
production and reconstruction in the construction industries. The 
Committee adopted this statement, as well as five resolutions deal- 
ing respectively with programmes of work, production, problems 
of reconstruction, recruitment and vocational training of man- 
power, and stabilisation of employment. There were no dissenting 
votes. The statement and resolutions are given below. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, meeting in Brussels 25 November to 3 December 
1946, heard the views of the Government, employers’ and workers’ members 
of the 19 countries represented at its first session. 

It emerges clearly from the analysis of [the international situation which 
was set forth, that the erection of fixed structures of all kinds, the execution of 
public works and the maintenance of buildings and civil engineering are of primary 
and urgent necessity at the moment, and this applies to all countries. 

After the long and severe trials which the peoples endured throughout the 
war, the soundness of the aims of the International Labour Organisation appear 
more and more evident, and especially when it seeks to achieve, in every country 
throughout the world, living conditions under which the peoples can co-operate 
in peace and enjoy the fruits of their labours. 

From the international standpoint, reconstruction must not be considered 
merely in terms of the task confronting the different countries individually, but 
must be regarded as a collective task for all the nations. It is therefore right that 
they should favour all economic, financial or political measures which will facili- 
tate access to raw materials for such countries as stand most in need of them and 
are without them. 

The possession of capital goods as well as of consumer goods determines the 
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material well-being of the peoples and of the nations. Therefore, in the present 
time of shortage of buildings of all kinds, the construction industries feel they have 
a great responsibility. 

The responsibility which lies on the construction industries is common to the 
employers, to the workers, and to the Governments. In order to discharge this 
responsibility, it is essential that all possible means be used to increase the effici- 
ency of the industry, its production and its speed of execution. 

The Committee, after consultation, considers that there are five main prob- 
lems, relating to production and reconstruction, to which the Governments, the 
employers and the workers, with the co-operation of the International Labour 
Organisation, should strive to obtain a solution, namely: 


(1) Programme, 

(2) Production, 

(3) Problems of reconstruction, 

(4) Recruitment and vocational training of manpower, 
(5) Stabilisation of employment. 


Programmes of Work 


(1) Considering the acute shortage of housing accommodation in many 
countries resulting from the destruction consequent on the war and from the 
cessation of new construction for several years, 

Whereas in many countries, fixed structures, roads, railways and civil engi- 
neering works have also suffered wear and tear of all kinds, 

The Committee deems it urgently and imperatively necessary to remedy this 
situation with the least possible delay. 


(2) The Committee therefore urgently appeals to all employers and all work- 
ers in all countries to make the maximum personal and collective effort to this 
end and to seek to develop all the methods designed to secure the maximum pro- 
ductivity of all those who, in whatever capacity, are engaged in or work for the 
construction industries. 


(3) The Committee makes a similar appeal to Governments to stimulate 
and maintain the efforts of the industry by establishing programmes of work to 
cover a fairly long period subject to annual review. It considers that in the pre- 
paration and execution of such programmes, Governments should consult repre- 
sentatives of the appropriate organisations of employers and workers. 


Production 


(1) While recognising that the methods of mass production suitable for 
modern manufacturing industries are of only limited application in the conditions 
of the construction industries; 

The Committee recommends that no means be neglected of increasing pro- 
ductivity in the industry by the adoptio.. »f new techniques including the use of 
alternative materials and the use of modern mechanical equipment, and 

Invites the Office to investigate the methods employed in the different coun- 
tries to increase productivity and individual output. 


(2) The Committee stresses the considerable advantages that can be secured 
in the construction industries by the standardisation of components employed 
in construction and by the preparation of codes of practice, 

Urges on all concerned the importance of further developing such standardisa- 
tion of building components, and the preparation of such codes of practice in 
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order to facilitate and to expedite the execution of the large construction pro- 
grammes at present being undertaking in most countries, and 

Invites Governments to request their various departments and subsidiary 
services to set the example in and to encourage the utilisation of the rules of 
standardisation and codes of practice. 


Problems of Reconstruction 


(1) Having heard the statements made by the representatives of the differ- 
ent countries, the Committee notes that the general problem of reconstruction 
has many aspects but falls into two main divisions: 


(a) individual requirements (housing accommodation), and 
(6) general requirements (industrial buildings and public works). 


The Committee considers that the requirements should be classified in order 
of urgency which varies according to the countries, and that it is for the Govern- 
ments to decide the order of urgency of the work to be executed. 


(2) In order that the building of housing accommodation shall not be de- 
layed, the Committee draws the attention of the Governments and the authori- 
ties concerned to the necessity of ensuring that all plans, drawings and specifica- 
tions for service roads, sewers, water, gas and electricity required in connection 
therewith, are proceeded with urgently. 

It further draws their attention to the variety and importance of the pre- 
liminary work necessary before reconstruction can commence on works such as 
docks, harbours, railways, canals, roads, bridges, etc. 


(3) Recognising that the economic construction of such works depends to a 
considerable extent upon the use of heavy mechanical plant, the Committee calls 
upon all Governments, employers and workers to make adequate plans for rapid 
mechanical plant production, and their circulation amongst the different coun- 
tries whenever the situation so requires. 

After having heard the representatives of the different nations, the Com- 
mittee notes that there are shortages of building materials and mechanical equip- 
ment in many countries, whereas, in many others, some of these materials and 
equipment may soon become available for export. It should be recommended 
to all Governments that planned programmes for the production of materials 
and equipment be regarded as an essential factor in reconstruction and that every 
effort be made to ensure that the materials and equipment production industries 
are adequately manned. 


(4) The Committee considers that it is necessary to look to an equitable 
flow of world trade in order to ensure a better distribution of the factors essential 
to the construction industries, which would be reflected in lowered costs and 
higher standards of living and invites the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to draw the attention of the international organisations concerned 
to these facts. In view of the urgency of building and civil engineering construc- 
tion, it proposes that, in any plan devised, special attention should be paid to 
eliminating, by all the means compatible with the circumstances, any difficulties 
at present restricting international trade in these particular commodities without, 
however, prejudicing national markets. 


(5) With a view to assisting the national construction industries, the Com- 
mittee invites the International Labour Office to establish, in collaboration with 
the competent international organisations, statistics relating to the needs, re- 
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sources, materials and supplies of manpower, and to the capacity of production 
of the construction industries. 


(6) It is further recommended that all available information with regard 
to new or alternative materials on the one hand, and methods of construction 
including prefabrication on the other hand, as disclosed by the work being under- 
taken at various research institutes throughout the world, should be collected 
by the I.L.O. for dissemination. Countries in which research institutes are not 
provided should be urged to consider the provision thereof. 


Recruitment and Vocational Training 


Whereas in the majority of devastated countries or those having been involved 
in hostilities, without however having sustained damage, there is a shortage of 
skilled manpower in the construction industries. 

Whereas this deficiency arises, on the one hand, from the departure from the 
industry of former workers to other industries, and, on the other hand, from the 
slowing up of recruitment among the new generation of workers, 

Having noted the presence of available labour forces in certain countries less 
prepared for a speedy recovery, 

The Committee considers that in the present state of emergency, the only 
two possible means of overcoming the position are: 


(1) In the international field: by the voluntary movement of available man- 
power from countries where there is a surplus to those where there is a shortage. 
On this point the Committee considers that it behoves the various countries 
to conclude, between themselves, agreements relating thereto, after consultation 
with the employers’ and workers’ organisations; 


(2) In the national field: by increasing the numbers of craftsmen practising 
the various trades which are within the scope of the construction industries. 
In regard to this second point, the Committee urges upon the Governments, 
employers and workers in the industries in these countries, that special steps 
should be taken without delay to recruit and train personnel for these trades 
as well as for management. 

It recommends that such trainees should receive instruction not only in the 
workshop and on construction works, but also by means of courses specially 
designed for the purpose and carried out in approved technical training estab- 
lishments or Government training centres and recommends these methods 
accordingly. 

It also recommends the Governments of the countries concerned to consider 
the possibility of introducing accelerated schemes both of training and of appren- 
ticeship, in the various building trades. 

It requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to obtain from all Govern- 
ments, comprehensive reports on the steps they have so far taken in these re- 
spects, indicating the results achieved, and to make such reports, in suitable form, 
available to all the countries concerned so as to enable them to derive benefit 
from the experiences gained in the various parts of the world. 


Stabilisation of Employment 


(1) The Committee emphasises the universal necessity of achieving maxi- 
mum production and full employment in the construction industries, thereby 
making possible a high level of consumption and the payment of proper wages 
and the provision of satisfactory terms and conditions of employment. To this 
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end, the Committee suggests that Governments should continuously review 
their existing policies relating to expenditure, taxation, home and foreign trade, 
and that Governments should take into account the views of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations on such matters, in so far as they relate to the con- 
struction industries. 


(2) Having in mind the regularisation of activities in the industry for the 
stabilisation of employment, and conscious of the necessity of acting promptly 
on the approach of any possible threat of an economic depression, 

The Committee draws the attention of Governments to the necessity of putting 
in hand the collection of statistical information which will facilitate the prediction 
of impending crisis, and for planning ahead with a view to maintaining full activity 
in the industry and stabilising employment. 

The Committee therefore suggests that Governments maintain close and per- 
manent contacts with the employers’ and workers’ organisations, such contacts 
bearing on the study of public works programmes and on the means proper to 
their rapid and easy execution at the right moment. To permit the advantageous 
utilisation of all construction elements pertaining to the nation, tripartite bodies 
composed of representatives of Governments, employers and workers should 
participate in the preparation of public works programmes and in the search 
or the ways and means of carrying them out, revising them regularly and taking 
into account the necessary modifications to suit changing circumstances in the 
country concerned. 





CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING AND Woop WORKERS 


The first post-war Congress of the International Federation of 
Building and Wood Workers (I.B.W.W.) was held in Lausanne 
from 3-7 June 1946.! Fifty-three unions from thirteen countries 
were represented by seventy-four delegates. The membership of 
the I1.B.W.W. was declared to be 1,419,000 as against 1,392,947 
before the war. 


Meetings of the Groups. 


It was announced that the International Federation of Painters had decided 
to dissolve their organisation and affiliate with the I.B.W.W. and that the Paint- 
ers’ group would meet during the course of 1947 to discuss various problems of 
their trade, such as the supply of materials. The Stoneworkers’ group” also decided 
to hold a meeting as soon as possible to discuss different problems, especially 
that of silicosis. Similarly, the Woodworkers decided to convene a group meeting. 
Finally, the Building Workers’ group agreed to gather just before the first meeting 





1 For an account of the first post-war meeting of the Executive Council of the 
—— see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, 
p. 278. 

2 The organisations formerly composing the International Stone Workers’ 
Secretariat, with headquarters at Zurich (Switzerland), decided to dissolve their 
craft international and to be affiliated to the I.B.W.W. 
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of the Industrial Committee of the International Labour Organisation on Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works scheduled to open in Brussels on 25 
November 1946!, to discuss such problems as hours, wages, materials, prefabri- 
cated houses, etc. 


Incorporation in the W.F.T.U. 


The Congress discussed the question of affiliation with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and accepted in principle the incorporation of the I.B.W.W. in 
the W.F.T.U. as an International Trade Department of that body, but instructed 
its Executive Committee to continue negotiations with the W.F.T.U. with a view 
to securing acceptable terms. It was decided that the outcome of these negotia- 
tions should be reported to a further Congress of the I1.B.W.W. 

The Congress confirmed Amsterdam as the headquarters of the I.B.W.W.? 








1 See above, p. 85. 
* ].B.W.W. Survey, No. 3 (Amsterdam, 1946). 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


First MEETING OF THE PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE 


The Permanent Migration Committee, which held its first meet- 
ing in Montreal from 26 to 31 August 1946, was set up by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office in February 
1940. It was established in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Conference of experts on migration for settlement, which 
was held in Geneva in March 1938. At that time, the overseas 
migration of workers was encountering many difficulties. In fact 
these migrations, which had continued on a fairly large scale in 
the years immediately following the First World War, had ceased 
entirely during the depression years, and were only slowly beginning 
again in 1938. For industrial workers the difficulties were due to 
the fact that countries of immigration, which in 1938 had not com- 
pletely recovered from the depression, were willing to admit them 
only in limited numbers. The particular problems arising with 
respect to migration for industrial employment were placed on the 
agenda of the 1938 and 1939 sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. The difficulties which agricultural settlers had to face, 
as regards migration, were due to other causes which the Confer- 
ence of experts was called upon to discuss. The Conference recom- 
mended, among other measures for the solution of these problems, 
that the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation, 
should set up a Permanent Migration Committee. According to 
the original decision, the competence of the Committee was limited 
to problems of migration for settlement, as these alone appeared 
to call for immediate action. 

However, once war had been declared, it was realised that 
after the war, the manpower problem might be very acute, either 
because of a labour surplus in certain countries, or because of a 
shortage in others. It was apparent even then that the migration 
of workers from one country to another would be one of the essential 
features of reconstruction, as was pointed out in 1941 at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in New York. This opinion was 
reaffirmed when the Inter-American Demographic Congress held 
in Mexico in October 1943 recommended that American Govern- 
ments should include immigration questions in their post-war plans. 
The Congress did not consider only the resumption of migration 
for settlement, but also of migration of industrial workers. The 
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International Labour Conference held in Philadelphia in April-May 
1944 recommended to the United Nations that they should encour- 
age the orderly migration of workers, both wage-earners and settlers, 
in accordance with the economic needs and social conditions prevail- 
ing in the various countries. After the upheaval caused by the war, 
a complete revision of migration problems as a whole appeared to 
be indispensable. Therefore, the Governing Body, which held a 
meeting at the time of the Conference, decided to widen the terms 
of reference of the Committee so as to include all aspects of migra- 
tion. They also decided that the agenda would comprise the three 
following items: 
I, Exchange of views on post-war migration prospects; 
II. Forms of international co-operation capable of facilitating an organised 
resumption of migration movements; 
III. Racial discrimination in connection with migration. 


Meanwhile, the Third Conference of American States Members 
of the I.L.O. (Mexico City, April 1946) adopted a resolution calling 
attention to two problems in particular; the necessity of supple- 
menting unilateral regulations by bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments, and the lower living standards which may result from the 
influx of a larger number of immigrants than a country can absorb. 
The resolution showed that the countries of the New World con- 
sider that immigration is necessary for them or, at any rate, desir- 
able after the complete stoppage of several years. This renewal 
of interest is due to the difficulty experienced by these countries 
in intensifying their industrialisation and in developing their poten- 
tial resources without the help of European workers and techni- 
cians. 

At its 98th Session, held in Montreal in May 1946, the Govern- 
ing Body, while approving the meeting of the Committee at the 
above-mentioned date, added two questions to the agenda, namely: 

IV. The technical selection of immigrants; 


V. The resolution ory me Sey ng adopted by the Third Conference 
of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation. 


The Office had prepared a separate report on each of the first 
four items of the agenda of the Committee. It also submitted to the 
Committee detailed documentation on immigration regulations in 
many countries. The Permanent Migration Committee decided 
to discuss the Mexico City resolution in connection with the second 
item on the agenda. 

Composition. 

When the Committee was set up, it was decided that it would comprise 
representatives of all the Governments which wished to participate. The 
fact that twenty-eight different countries expressed the desire to do so is a proof 
of the interest aroused. These countries were: United States of America, Aus- 
tralia, the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ecuador, France, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Ceseen, India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. Canada, the United “~~ “¥. and Yugoslavia were repre- 
sented at the Committee by observers only. The Committee’s membership also 


included three experts on migration questions appointed by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office: Mr. Joseph P. "bhawaberlaia {United 
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States) who took the place of Mr. George Warren; Mr. H. Doria de Vasconcellos 
(Brazil); and Mr. Paul Van Zeeland (Belgium); four advisory members repre- 
senting: (a) the United Nations (Mr. Perez-Guerrero and Mr. E. Lozada); (6) the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (Mr. A. H. Robertson) ; 
and (c) the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (Miss Martha H. Biehle) ; 
and three representatives of the ane tan Body (Mr. Amado, Government 


representative, Brazil; Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, employers’ representative, Canada, 
and Mr. Bengough, workers’ representative, Canada). e Committee unani- 
mously elected Mr. Paul Van Zeeland as Chairman, Mr. Wheeler, representative 
of Australia, as Vice-Chairman and Mr. Chamberlain as Reporter. 


Proceedings. 


Mr. Edward Phelan, now Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
opened the meeting. He pointed out that the Committee, as a part of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, is an advisory body which is called upon to tender 
advice to the Governing Body on all questions which are placed before it. Migra- 
tion, however, stated Mr. Phelan, is a general problem which has many aspects 
involving labour conditions, economic and financial questions, and political ques- 
tions, some of which more appropriately fall within the competence of other 
international organisations. 


Present-Day Migration Prospects. 


Most of the Governments represented considered that migration must be 
resumed. However, they were not all equally interested in the resumption of 
migration and their interest was manifested in different ways. Among the coun- 
tries represented on the Committee, only Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Switz- 
erland and India can be considered as countries of emigration; Portugal might 
be added and, as regards migration within the British Commonwealth, the United 
Kingdom, although the British observer abstained from making any statement, 
and this country is experiencing a shortage of labour at present. For reece, Italy 
and India, emigration requirements are comparatively large and, for the first 
two countries, urgent. 

The Greek Government representative stated that the devastation which 
his country had undergone rendered emigration more necessary than in the past 
for raising the standard of living of the population. 

The present Government of Italy, according to its representative, favours the 
resumption of emigration on a large scale as a part of reconstruction as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, emigration has already begun as a result of agreements made 
by Italy with Belgium, France, Poland, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. In 
virtue of the agreement with Belgium, 50,000 miners were to go to that country, 
thus permitting Belgium to send Italy 3 million tons of coal a year. The agree- 
ment with France provided for the recruiting of 20,000 Italian emigrants. Since 
February 1946, 35,000 Italian workers had been granted individual contracts 
allowing them to be admitted to Switzerland. However, the Italian Govern- 
ment is also considering important overseas emigration to Latin American coun- 
tries in particular. On their side, some representatives of these countries were 
most favourably disposed towards Italian immigration. 

The Indian representative emphasised the overpopulation of his country, of 
which the population of 400 million is increasing at the rate of 5 million a year. 
Emigration would provide one of the solutions of this problem, although it must 
be understood that Indians do not wish to go where they are not welcome. 

As regards European countries other than Greece and Italy, the situation 
is different. They are experiencing a shortage of labour for their own reconstruc- 
tion requirements or for orders placed with their industries or with agriculture. 
The fact that no one was able to leave during the war means that certain,coun- 
tries have persons wishing to emigrate, but the need is not urgent. In Denmark, as 
the Danish member stated to the Committee, it is the duty of the Emigration 
Office to find suitable jobs for those who wish to leave the country on account 
of economic reasons only. In the Netherlands, as was pointed out by the repre- 
sentative of that country, the population, which is now 9 million, is increasing 
at the rate of 100,000 a year in spite of the great losses suffered during the war. 
A distinction should be made between agriculture and industry in the Nether- 
lands. There is a labour shortage in industry, especially a shortage of skilled 
workers, because vocational training came to a standstill during the war, as in 
most of the countries of Europe. The same state of affairs exists in agriculture 
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as regards _—_ earners. However, it is difficult for the number of farmers to be 
increased, as farms are not large enough to be divided up any further without 
economic loss. Thus, the children of farmers, if they wish to exercise their fathers’ 
occupation, must emigrate to countries where they can acquire land under satis- 
factory conditions. is problem, however, is not urgent enough for emigration 
without satisfactory assurance that the desired aim will be attained, namely, the 
settling of those concerned on their own account. Although Switzerland receives 
every year thousands of seasonal workers, there are, according to the Government 
representative, many persons who wish to emigrate. In future this wish might 
become a necessity, if the labour market, which is at present extremely favourable 
to workers, were to deteriorate. There are also in Switzerland 60, Swiss na- 
tionals who formerly lived in Germany, of whom a certain number who have 
not been able to find employment suited to their vocational aptitudes would 
like to seek employment in other countries. Finally, out of the 200,000 refugees 
to whom Switzerland gave hospitality during the war, there remain 20,000, in- 
cluding women and children, who constitute a potential source of emigration. 

It is evident that there are at present in Europe, not counting Germany, fewer 
countries of emigration than before the war. The Polish representative, for 
example, pointed out that not only is Poland no longer a country of emigra- 
tion on account of the loss of 6 million inhabitants and the tremendous destruc- 
tion which took place in 1939, but she is anxious to repatriate nationals who 
emigrated voluntarily or involuntarily during the war. Some of the surplus work- 
ers in some European countries may find employment in others, as exemplified 
in the agreements entered into by Italy. In Sweden, according to the statement 
of the Swedish member, the Government set up in July 1946 a committee for the 
purpose of studying the methods of adapting new investments of capital to the 
number of workers available and of effecting a better distribution of workers in 
order to reduce the shortage. During the war, Sweden gave hospitality to refu- 
gees who, at certain times, numbered 200,000. There were still approximately 
116,000 last July, of whom 47,000 were employed. In France, according to the 
French member, the time can be foreseen when labour shortage will be a greater 
menace to national economy than the present shortage of raw material. According 
to the estimates of the competent services, about one million foreign workers will 
be needed in the country until 1950. Thus France is becoming once more one 
of the most important countries of immigration in the world, and will contribute 
to the development of migration on the European continent, possibly to the detri- 
ment of overseas migration. 


The refugee problem. There are, however, in Europe a great number of poten- 
tial emigrants among refugees and displaced persons. According to estimates 
made by UNRRA, their numbers reached the figure of 1,084,000 on 31 March 
1946. The great majority of these refugees were nationals of European countries. 
This figure does not include refugees from former upheavals — 212,000 Spanish 
Republicans, 110,000 refugees, mostly Jews, from Germany, Austria and the 
Sudeten area, 150,000 Russian — 100,000 Armenian refugees, 1,000 Assy- 
rian refu , 5,000 refugees from the Saar. 

The Permanent Migration Committee was not called upon to study the 
problem of refugees, which is under the Intergovernmental Committee as regards 
their resettlement and under UNRRA as regards maintenance. Moreover, 
the Assembly of the United Nations has approved the setting up of a new organi- 
sation to deal with assistance to refugees and their re-emigration. In the mean- 
time it was pointed out to the Committee by the UNRRA representative, that 
this organisation, which is now being dissolved, had carried out intensive pro- 
paganda in refugee camps to persuade refugees to return to their native land. 
The British and American military authorities had agreed to give those who 
returned voluntarily to their own country provisions for three months for them- 
selves and their families; the French authorities were studying the possibility 
of doing this also. By this measure UNRRA hoped that the resettlement problem 
would be solved for a t number of refugees. The fact remains that there are 
still several hundred thousand persons who cannot be repatriated. However, 
as pointed out by the representative of the Intergovernmental Committee, it 
is not to be expected that a problem of this magnitude can be solved for a long 
time to come, considering the disproportion between the number of refugees and 
the capacity of the countries of immigration to absorb them. For example, ac- 
ae! o existing laws, the United States could receive only an average of 3,900 
a month, a figure which has not been reached so far. It would be possible to ac- 
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celerate this movement, according to the statement of the representative of the 
U.S.A., if the present administration were authorised to utilise for the admission 
of refugees the annual surplus of the various national quotas. In any case, the re- 
emigration of so great a number of displaced persons raises many problems of 
information, selection, transportation, etc., which, from the technical point of 
view, are the same as the problems of normal migration, as the Committee re- 
cognised. Until the new organisation is set up, the Teacepeveremental Committee 
was authorised to negotiate the conditions of their settlement with the Govern- 
ments willing to accept them. For this purpose missions have been sent to certain 
Latin American countries. 


Prospects in non-European countries. The statements made at the meeting 
of the Committee showed that many countries are prepared in principle to receive 
immigrants. Several of them are willing to admit refugees and displaced persons. 
The population of Australia, said the Australian member, is slightly over 7 mil- 
lion Low the Government is considering increasing it by about 2 per cent. a year. 
As the excess of births over deaths is 70,000 a year, immigration must supply a 
further 70,000 if this objective is to be attained; the majority must be British 
subjects, but not the total number. The New Zealand member explained that 
the future immigration policy of his Government had not been defined, as the 
Government was waiting for the presentation of a report of a Parliamenta 
Committee on Population.! The Argentine immigration law dates from 1876 and, 
according to the Argentine member, it may be necessary to amend it if the country 
is to resume her traditional role as one of the most hospitable countries, as she 
intends to do. As in New Zealand, an ad hoc committee is studying the question. 
Brazil, which is experiencing an acute labour shortage, is willing to receive immi- 
grants at once, whether they are workers or refugees, and negotiations are on foot 
with this end in view. According to the statement of the Government repre- 
sentative of the Governing Body, the immigration policy of Brazil includes action 
not only by the federal Government but also by the Governments of the States. 
The Chilean member said that a Bill which is before the Chilean Congress pro- 
vides for the allocation of 600 million pesos for the admission of several thousand 
families of skilled workers, fishermen and agriculturists. Other Latin American 
countries which formerly admitted a comparatively small number of immigrants 
wish to speed up immigration. The Ecuador representative spoke of the mea- 
sures which had been taken in his country to encourage immigration and des- 
cribed the opportunities open to immigrants. Peru, according to the Peruvian 
member, is im open to all immigrants who are capable of contributing to its 


economic development, that is to say, to industrial workers and agriculturists. 
The same may be said of Panama, stated the member representing that country. 
Venezuela, said the Venezuelan delegate, has admitted 6,000 immigrants since 
1940. The Venezuelan Government is studying public works programmes which 
could increase its absorptive capacity and is conducting negotiations with the 
United States Government in order to obtain the collaboration of that country. 
The Uruguayan member said that immigrants will be admitted to ey 
i 


without any restriction except that of health, provided they are not Quislings 
harmful to democratic American traditions. Although Mexico is not a country 
of immigration, said the Mexican member, it has admitted many refugees in the 
put and is ready to admit others, in particular, Spanish republicans. The member 
rom the Dominican Republic, reminded his hearers of the plan for settling in 
his country European Jews who had been the victims of persecution. 

Egypt, on the contrary, which during the war gave hospitality to hundreds 
of thousands of persons, would not be able, said the ede representa- 
tive, to admit other immigrants in the near future. 


Obstacles to the resumption of migration. The resumption of migration presents 
difficulties, however, principally in the matter of transport from one continent 
to another. It was pointed out, in particular by the representatives of Austra- 
lia and of New Zealand, that even if the available tonnage were sufficient for 
large-scale movements, their countries would wish to use it for repatriating 
their armed forces or their nationals who have been forced by the war to remain 
in foreign countries. Morever, migrations cannot be organised on a proper basis 
if the influx of immigrants into a country is not in exact proportion to the capacity 
of the labour market to absorb them, as was stated by the Committee in one of 





1 See below, p. 137 for a summary of the report of the New Zealand Select Committee on 
Population. 
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its resolutions. Certain countries of immigration which took part in the war 
consider that they are unable to estimate this capacity of absorption until the 
demobilised forces, and workers formerly engaged in the production of armaments , 
are once more incorporated into civil life. It must also be remembered that almost 
everywhere the war has caused a housing shortage which migration would only 
accentuate. Transportation and housing difficulties, although they are temporary 
and differ from one country to another, are so important that they were men- 
tioned by the Committee in the resolution on the first item on the agenda as sub- 
jects which should be dealt with by close international collaboration between 
the countries concerned. 


Forms of International Co-operation Capable of Facilitating Resumption of Migra- 
tion Movements. 


In addition to the above-mentioned difficulties, which are of a temporary 
nature, it will be very difficult to resume migration on a large scale until harmony 
has been established between what the Chairman called the four interests con- 
cerned — that of the migrant himself; that of the country of emigration; that 
of the country of immigration; and that of world society. The harmonising of 
these interests would be more easily attained if the different aspects of the prob- 
lem were considered separately: recruitment, selection, transportation, settle- 
ment, conditions of work, equality of treatment, etc.,in order to obtain on each 
question the collaboration of the States concerned. For this purpose the Office 
report on the second item on the agenda contained a practically complete list 
of all these questions with a summary of the results obtained in the past by inter- 
— action. The Committee, however, considered only a smaller number 
of points. 


Model agreement for bilateral co-operation. The Committee recognised the 
fact that the solution of many technical problems might be reached by bilateral 
agreements between the States directly concerned. For this purpose it recom- 
mended that the Office should study “the question of a model agreement for the 
use of Governments in negotiating Conventions and agreements regarding migra- 
tion’. The Office is asked, not only to draw up, after the Seal Ganaeiiaaitnes 
with Governments, the list of points which it would be desirable to include in 
a model agreement for the guidance of Governments; it is also asked to study 
methods of collaboration between the States concerned or, in other words, the 
machinery necessary for ensuring the enforcement of the agreement, such as 
bilateral technical committees which are utilised between European countries. 
The question will then be placed on the agenda of the second session of the Com- 
ae with a view to consideration, subsequently, by the International Labour 

onterence. 


Revision of the Convention on Migration for Employment. ‘This question is 
closely connected with another question which was studied by the Committee, 
porean My that of the revision of the international Convention of 1939 concerning 
migrant workers, and also of the two related Recommendations. The Conven- 
tion deals with certain general principles which the States who ratify pledge 
themselves to observe concerning information and assistance to migrant workers, 
the regulation of recruitment, the introduction and placing of workers and also 
equality of treatment for foreign workers and nationals. The first Recommenda- 
tion concerns mainly the methods of applying these principles by national laws 
and regulations. The second Recommendation, which is addressed to States 
between which the volume of migration is fairly considerable or between which 
collective migration takes place, invites these States to conclude bilateral or 
plurilateral agreements in order to ensure a better application of the provisions 
of the Convention and of the first Recommendation. 

Whatever the value of the Convention may be, it has not yet been ratified 
by any State, although certairi States have used it as a basis for regulating migra- 
tion movements between themselves. Certain delegates, in particular the Swiss 
representative and the Brazilian expert member, stated that ratification is un- 
likely until some of its provisions have been revised. Consequently, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the Governing Body should consult the Governments 
on the advisability of revising the Convention and place this question on the 
agenda of the next meeting of the Committee, with a view to it being considered 
by an early session of the Conference. 
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The financing of migration. To an even ter degree than before the war, 
the financing of migration is a difficult problem. The absorptive capacity of 
several countries willing to admit immigrants, especially in Latin America, would 
be greatly increased if the development of their resources could be speeded up. 
The transportation of a large number of workers from one continent to another, 
or to the interior of any continent, their reception, and in some cases their voca- 
tional training, require a considerable outlay of money. Still greater sums are 
needed in the case of settlers placed on land which must be bought and made 
ready for use at high cost and which brings in returns only after a number of years. 
It was pointed out by several delegates, in particular by the Venezuelan repre- 
sentative, that they considered the financing of migration as an essential point. 
Although for India, formerly a debtor country and now a creditor country, the 
problem does not exist, it is an acute one for most of the others. On account of 
the lack of foreign exchange the Netherlands, for example, cannot finance with- 
out help the transfer to foreign countries of the settlers whose expatriation the 
Government is considering. Italy is in the same situation. 

When both countries concerned — the country of emigration and that of 
immigration — are poor in capital, the cost of migration would have to be borne 
by another State. As migrations are, as the Chairman stated, a concern of the 
international community as a whole, the international community should con- 
tribute to their financing. The Committee adopted this point of view and in the 
resolution on the second item on the agenda recommended that, when the co- 
operation of the two countries directly concerned is inadequate for solving the 
problem of financing, it should be referred to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. As migrations should not be considered an end in 
themselves, the Committee considered that their financing should be included 
in the general financing of economic development, of which they merely con- 
stitute one aspect. Inversely, states the per oy it would be desirable; when 


projects of economic development are considered, to take into account the 
extent to which such projects contribute to the solution of migration problems. 


Machinery for international co-ordination of migration. When discussing the 
second item on the agenda, the Committee took up the question of establishing 


an international migration institute. Although the establishment of such an 
institute has never formed the subject of an authoritative decision, the sugges- 
tion has often been made and, in general terms, the Chairman recommended 
the idea to the Committee. He stressed the necessity for co-ordinating the 
activities of the United Nations and of the various specialised agencies which 
are now dealing with different aspects of migration. The Committee refrained 
from requesting the setting up of a new organisation, a question which is more 
within the competence of the United Nations, but recognised that a co-ordinating 
body would have important activities to exercise which, according to the resolu- 
tion adopted, may be considered under four headings: (a) the collection of informa- 
tion from Governments and other sources on all the factors which affect migra- 
tion in the country of emigration or immigration; (6) the sending of study mis- 
sions at the request of the Governments concerned with a view to investigating 
on the spot settlement conditions and migration schemes; (c) the placing at the 
disposal of the Governments of qualified experts and the giving of opinions and 
advice for formulating mi ration schemes; (d) co-operating with Governments 
and with the international organisations concerned in promoting and financing 
migration in relation to industrial or agricultural development schemes. In 
other words, the question is to ensure co-ordination, at the international level, 
of responsibilities in respect of migration which are at present divided among 
various institutions, including the International Labour Organisation. However, 
according to the terms of the resolution, this co-ordination could be ensured 
either by a central co-ordinating body or otherwise, and the best methods should 
be studied by the Governing Body in co-operation with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. The resolution adds that, whatever decisions 
may be taken concerning this question, the International Labour Organisation 
should continue to be responsible for all migration matters falling within its 
competence. 


The assimilation of immigrants and equality of treatment. When dealing with 
the second item on the agenda, the Committee discussed other principles which 
affect the resumption of migration. The representative of the United States, 
supported by the Mexican delegate, stressed the importance of temporary migra- 
tions similar to those which took place between the United States and Mexico 
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during the war in order to solve the manpower problem in agriculture and the 
railways of the United States. On their suggestion, the Committee suggested 
that “the International Labour Office should continue and expand its studies 
and its assistance to Governments in respect of the recruitment of persons for 
temporary migration for employment, and in particular should study the ques- 
tion of guaranteeing a reasonable amount of paid employment to such persons 
in the immigration country”. 

Another point to which the immigration countries attached the test 
importance was that immigrants should be prepared to become nationals. The 
assimilation of immigrants is an essential matter, in the eyes not only of the 
Governments, but also of the people of the immigration countries, as was pointed 
out by the workers’ representative of the Governing Body, speaking in the name 
of the Canadian workers’ organisations. The emigration countries also supported 
this point of view. They nised, as the Swiss representative stated, that 
emigrants should be prepared with a view to facilitating this final stage of migra- 
tion. However, they also urged, with the support of the New Zealand represen- 
tative, that the immigration country should take an active part in helping immi- 
grants to adapt themselves to the economic and social conditions of the country 
and eventually to become citizens. As a matter of fact, in some countries citi- 
zenship is difficult to obtain. In supporting this twofold proposal — that per- 
manent immigrants should become citizens of the immigration country and that 
the latter should help them in this task — the Committee had in mind not only 
the legal difficulties which make naturalisation difficult, but also the economic 
and social aspect of the question. Assimilation calls for a changed psychology 
and new habits in the immigrant. But the immigrant must also have the assur- 
ance, as the resolution of the Committee points out, that he will receive, in res- 
pect of conditions of work, the same treatment as nationals. Various international 
labour Conventions contain provisions for equality of treatment. There is, how- 
ever, as was pointed out at the Mexico City Conference, another side to this 
question which will be dealt with later in connection with racial discrimination — 
immigrants should not accept inferior conditions of work, resulting in a lower 
standard of living for the nationals of the immigration country. In this field the 
Committee merely suggested that the Office should continue to study the best 
methods of preventing such a state of affairs: the fixing of a minimum wage or 
the adoption of other labour and social standards for incorporation into inter- 
national agreements concerning migration. 


Racial Discrimination in Connection with Migration. 


It was shown by the discussions of the Committee that the question of racial 
discrimination is, to a certain extent, connected with equality of treatment and 
assimilation. The factual report which was submitted by the Office on this point 
showed that there are two kinds of racial discrimination, that which consists in 
refusing admission to immigrants of certain races, even though they meet the 
other legal conditions required for admission, and that which consists in accord- 
ing less favourable treatment to these immigrants when they have been ac- 
cepted. This less favourable treatment is almost never due to legal provisions; 
it is generally the result of the attitude of the nationals of the immigration coun- 
try towards immigrants. For this reason they live more or less in a state of segre- 
gation and are excluded either from various organisations and associations or 
from jobs which they are capable of filling. During the last few years, several 
examples of discrimination of the first type have n abolished, for instance 
those which certain Latin American countries applied to the Chinese! and which 
the United States applied to the Chinese, Indians and Filipinos. In the United 
States, persons of the above-mentioned nationalities are now admitted without 
any restrictions except those of the quota system which is applicable to immi- 
grants of all nationalities.? 

Either because of these restrictions to admission, or because people refuse 
to emigrate if they know they will receive differential treatment, racial discrimina- 
tion checks the flow of migration which might otherwise be considerable. In the 
opinion of the Indian delegate, it constitutes a psychological danger in as much 
as it affronts the pride of a ple, which is not conducive to peace; it creates 
dangers of an economic and demographic nature on account of the disproportion 
between underpopulated and overpopulated territories and is thus a deterrent 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 374. 
* 2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 240 and Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 221. 
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to the full exploitation of natural resources. Like the Indian delegate, the Mexi- 
can representative recognised that the problem is due to prejudices which will 
take a long time to disappear. Both speakers paid a tribute to the efforts made 
in this direction by the Government of the United States. The delegate of the 
United States declared that his Government would continue its efforts to trans- 
late into practice the equal] rights and equal treatment provided for in national 
legislation. 

Representatives of the immigration countries and in particular those of Latin 
American countries, in whose history, as the Government representative of the 
Governing Body pointed out, the mixture of races has played an important part, 
were unanimous in affirming the principle of equality of treatment, whatever 
may be the race of the immigrants. Some of these representatives, however, 
stressed the fact that Governments have the right to choose immigrants who are 
most likely to be assimilated and to adapt themselves to existing conditions. In 
virtue of this right, they may consider it necessary to refuse immigrants from 
certain ethnic groups, not for arbitrary reasons, but because they wish to con- 
serve demographic unity as well as the standard of living of their own population. 
This point of view was upheld in particular by the Argentine delegate, the Austra- 
lian delegate and the New Zealand representative. The Committee took their 
remarks into consideration in framing the resolution which was adopted on this 
item on the agenda. The Committee was unanimous that practices based upon 
racial discrimination “are to be condemned” as contrary to the principles con- 
tained in the Declaration of Philadelphia and affirmed by the Chapultepec Con- 
ference and by the Third Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. 
It considered, however, that certain aspects of the question, such as that of educa- 
tion which was emphasised by the Panama delegate, are not within its compe- 
tence but rather within that of the United Nations and in particular of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. As regards discriminatory practices in connection 
with migrations, the Committee reached the conclusion that such practices 
“can be more easily overcome if a broader and longer view is taken on the problem 
and more particularly if all possible encouragement and assistance are given for 
the progressive adaptation of immigrants to their new environment”’. 

he Brazilian expert member raised another question which relates racial 
discrimination with the migration problem in general, although it is not within 
the competence of the Committee. The treatment of indigenous persons in de- 
pendent territories which compete in world markets with independent States 
which produce tropical goods hampers the economic development of these States, 
thus reducing their capacity to admit immigrants. Representatives of other 
Latin American countries, among them the Chilean delegate and the represent- 
ative of Mexico pointed out that discrimination is practised against the nationals 
of immigration countries by the foreign undertakings established there. 


The Technical Selection of Migrants. 


The adaptation of the immigrant to his new surroundings, which had already 
been discussed in a general way by the Committee, was discussed anew from a 
more practical standpoint in connection with the technical selection of migrants. 
The purpose of selection is to ensure that the emigrant has the required qualifica- 
tions, not only for succeeding in his occupation but for cheerfully accepting his 
future life in the immigration country. His failure may affect not only himself, 
but also the countries of origin and reception. During the period between the 
two World Wars, bilateral methods of selection for industrial and agricultural 
workers were applied and greatly improved by certain European countries for 
continental migrations. With the exception of measures taken within the British 
Commonwealth, this statement does not apply to overseas migration, which 
except in a few cases, has so far taken place either freely or under unilateral 
regulations. Immigration laws in force in most countries provide for the exclusion 
of certain groups of persons — which is in itself a form of selection — but they 
do not include rules to ensure the recruitment of those who could most easily 
be adapted to the national environment. Yet such rules will become more and 
more necessary as migration is organised. 

The report which the Office submitted to the Committee in addition to sug- 
gesting the need for selection, examined two related problems, namely, the organi- 
sation of the selection of migrants and their vocational training. When recruit- 
ment is carried out on a large scale, difficulties generally arise unless such training 
is given. 
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All the s ers who dealt with this subject stressed the importance of the 
technical selection and especially of the vocational training of migrants. They 
also stressed the fact that the establishment of criteria of selection should be 
used, as states the resolution adopted by the Conference, not for the purpose 
of someting migration but on the con of “‘helping the immigrant to adapt 
himself to the conditions in the country of immigration”. This adaptation de- 
pends, clearly, on the measures taken by the country of immigration for migrants 
on their arrival, as was stated by the representative of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees. But it also depends on the characteristics of the immi- 
grants and, in particular on: (a) their physical condition, especially when they 
originate from countries where climatic conditions differ considerably from con- 
ditions in the immigration country: (b) their psychological characteristics; (c) 
their age and the composition of their family, particularly in the case of migrants 
for agriculture; (d) their occupational qualifications, whether agricultural or in- 
dustrial. The resolution suggests that immigration countries should, in the light 
of past experience, establish criteria for the technical selection of migrants cover- 
ing these four categories of characteristics. 

The establishment of criteria constitutes only the first step in the organisation 
of selection. The emigration country must have precise information concerning 
conditions prevailing in the immigration country and in particular in the occupa- 
tion for which the workers are recruited. Close international co-operation is 
necessary for this pu ; although the principle has been recognised, it has not 
generally been applied in a manner entirely satisfactory from the technical point 
of view. The Swiss delegate, told the Committee that the authorities 'of emigra- 
tion countries are importuned by uests for information from workers who 
wish to emigrate, and find it extremely difficult to give them any satisfaction, 
even when they apply to the diplomatic or consular services of the immigration 
countries. For this reason the Committee urged that the services responsible for 
migration in the two countries concerned should co-operate either directly or 
through international agencies. 

Adopting a principle already contained in an international Recommendation 
of 1939, the Committee considered that selection should be effected in the emigra- 
tion country. “Selection should, whenever possible, be undertaken by public 
services; settlers should in appropriate cases be selected by qualified agents of 
settlement organisations, in agreement with the competent migration services 
of the immigration and emigration countries”. 

As regards vocational training, some members of the Committee considered 
that it should be given to migrants in the immigration country. The Committee 
did not adopt this view and suggested that training courses should be organised 
both in emigration and immigration countries, for two reasons. In the first place, 
it is desirable that the emigrant, before leaving his wpe cot § should be given some 
general information as to conditions in the country to which he is going, including, 
as stated in the resolution, the language, economic and social conditions and 
naturalisation regulations. The other reason is that some emigration countries 
have already acquired experience in training their own emigrants, as was pointed 
out by the Netherlands member. This is not the case for all countries, though a 
few countries such as the United States have at their disposal excellent facilities 
for training both their own workers and immigrants. The same may be said of 
France, whose Government intends to set up 750 centres to accelerate vocational 
training, of which 120, according to the French delegate, were already in opera- 
tion in August 1946 and 100 more would be in operation at the end of the year. 
Foreign workers are sent to these centres, if necessary, as they arrive. The Com- 
mittee considered that the vocational training of migrants could be given either, 
as in France, in courses for all workers, or in courses especially organised for them. 
If it should be necessary to divide this work, the migrants might receive preli- 
minary preparation of a general nature in their own country and more complete 
training in the immigration country. In both cases it is desirable that the two 
countries concerned should co-operate in drawing up the programmes. The 
Committee did not recommend the establishment of international training cen- 
tres although aware of what UNRRA has accomplished in this field. The Com- 
mittee were of the opinion that the best preparation for land settlers is to be 
employed as wage earners in the immigration country before they settle on their 
own account, provided they receive the same wages as the nationals of the coun- 


Finall , the Committee invited the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
of an early session of the International Labour Conference the question of the 
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technical selection of migrants and provisions for their training. They also sug- 
gested that the Governing Body should study the possibility of centralisin 
available documentation on the training of migrants. Such documentation shoul 
include films, as suggested by the representative of the United Nations. 


Conclusion. 


The above summarises the deliberations of the first session of the Permanent 
Migration Committee and in particular the suggestions contained in the four 
resolutions adopted on the four items on the agenda. The resolution on the second 
item contains other decisions concerning the present and future activities of the 
International Labour Office. While approving the programme of international 
action submitted by the Office in order to facilitate the resumption of normal 
migratory movements, the Committee invited the Office to ‘‘collaborate with 
the Secretariat of the United Nations, the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees and the proposed International Refugees Organisation with a view to 
providing information about migration policies and otherwise assisting in the 
work of resettlement of refugees and displaced persons”. In a more general way, 
it a + pan that the Office should develop migration work, ‘‘to meet post-war 
needs”. 

As a consequence of the work of the Committee, the International Labour Con- 
ference may be requested to revise the 1939 Convention concerning migrant 
workers and also the two Recommendations on the same subject. If the Govern- 
ing Body approves, the question of a model agreement concerning migration 
and also the problem of the technical selection and vocational training of mi- 
grants will be discussed by the Conference. Apart from the important results 
achieved in the technical field, the Committee has taken a step forward in the 
international regulation of migratory movements. In the words of the Chairman, 
“the work is certainly far from complete, as it is a far cry from issuing a state- 
ment of general principles to putting them into practical operation. But the 
very fact that a group of persons can come together from distant corners of the 
earth and reach agreement on a series of pa is a contribution in the long 
run to putting these ideas into effect. The service rendered by the Committee 
towards solving migration questions will some day directly affect the daily lives 
of men and women and bring them assistance.” 

At the 100th Session held in Montreal in October 1946, the report and the 
resolutions of the Committee were laid before the Governing Body.' 


SEAFARERS AND THE I.L.O. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The last of a series of International Seafarers’ Conferences held 
by the International Transport Workers’ Federation and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association met in London 
from 28 to 30 October 1946. By virtue of a decision taken in May 
1946 the I.M.M.O.A. has ceased to exist as an industrial organisa- 
tion and the recent Conference marked the merging of the two 
organisations. It was attended by 46 officers’ and seamen’s repre- 
sentatives from 15 countries and was presided over by Mr. C. 
Jarman, General Secretary of the National Union of Seamen and 
Chairman of the Seafarers’ Section of the I.T.F., with Mr. D. S. 
Tennant, Acting Secretary of the I.M.M.O.A., as Vice-Chairman. 


Discussion of Results of Seattle Conference. 


The main purpose of the Conference was to review the results of the 28th 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference held in Seattle in 
June 1946? and to consider what action could be taken by the I.T.F. to secure 
ratification and implementation of the various instruments adopted. Each Con- 


1 For the decisions of the Governing Body on this report, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 360. 
? For an account of this session of the Conference, see idem Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 1-28. 
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vention and Recommendation and the more important resolutions were debated 
as —- items on the agenda. 

r. J. Schuil, Chief of the Workers’ Relations Service of the I.L.0., who 
addressed the Conference in his capacity as a guest, congratulated the seafarers 
on the results of the Seattle Conference and said that the I.L.O. had not finished 
with the problems of seafaring workers. At the instigation of the I.T.F., the 
1.L.0. was now engaged in drawing up minimum standards for fishermen on 
the lines of those adopted for seafarers. It was a big job but would be of the 
greatest value. 

The International Seafarers’ Conference, while realising that the provisions 
of many of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted often fell short of 
the demands formulated in the International Seafarers’ Charter, was in general 
satisfied with the achievements of the seafarers’ group at Seattle. It was pointed 
out that when the Charter was drawn up its authors did not expect all its provi- 
sions to be realised through the medium of international labour Conventions. 
The Convention on Wages, Hours and Manning had tended to overshadow the 
other work of the Seattle Conference but it was felt that a solid basis had been 
laid all round, and that if backward countries could be raised to the standards 
laid down and if progressive countries could advance beyond them, the purpose 
would have been achieved. 

The delegates of several countries reported that tripartite committees had 
been set up by their Governments to study methods of implementing the Seattle 
decisions. 

Executive Committee. 


As the I.T.F. is now the only international industrial organisation represent- 
ing seafarers, one of the items on the agenda of the Conference was the establish- 
ment of an executive committee within the Seafarers’ Section of the 1.T.F. to 
replace the old Ways and Means Committee, which, in addition to serving as 
an action committee for the realisation of the aims of the International Seafarers’ 
Charter, had also co-ordinated the work of the I.T.F. and I.M.M.O.A. on inter- 
national questions. One of the first tasks of the new committee will be to investi- 
gate the whole question of international shipping policy. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Various aspects of international shipping were also discussed by the Confer- 
ence and a number of resolutions were adopted. These are summarised below. 


Resolution on Seattle Conventions. In this resolution the Conference declares 
its acceptance of the Conventions adopted at Seattle as a step towards the realisa- 
tion of the International Seafarers’ Charter, and impresses on Governments and 
shipowners that prompt ratification and enforcement of these Conventions is the 
minimum concession that seafarers may expect as a practical expression of the 
tributes paid to their devotion to duty. The resolution affirms that the seafarers 
will not brook a repetition of the delays of the inter-war period and states that if 
they do not receive satisfaction they will be obliged to resort to other means to 
achieve their ends. 


Resolution on Seattle Recommendations. This resolution calls upon the seafar- 
ers’ unions of the different countries to bring pressure to bear on their Govern- 
ments to implement the Recommendations adopted at Seattle and invites the 
unions to supply the I.T.F. with reports on progress made in this direction. 


Resolution addressed to the Government of India. In this resolution the Confer- 
ence calls the attention of the Government of India to the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at various maritime sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, in particular at Seattle, the enforcement of which would 
bring material improvements in the conditions of Indian seamen, and strongly 
urges the Government to give early consideration to the possibility of adopting 
these. It draws special attention to the Seattle resolution on the recognition of 
seafarers’ organisations, and pledges wholehearted support to Indian seafarers 
in their efforts to achieve ratification and implementation of Conventions and 
Recommendations and in all their endeavours to obtain reasonable living and 
working conditions. 


Resolution on transfers to the Panama register. This resolution points out that 
reports have been received of numerous ships being registered under the Panama 
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flag with a view to evading the social benefits which the seafarers manning such 
ships would otherwise enjoy. It urges the Government of Panama to ratify the 
various Conventions and Recommendations adopted by International Labour 
Conferences and thus ensure that seafarers sailing under the Panama flag shall 
receive the protection to which they are entitled. 

Resolution on Greek seafarers. This resolution requests the Executive Com- 
mittee of the I.T.F. to make strong representations to the Greek Government 
and to demand recognition of the principle of freedom of association and of col- 
lective bargaining between shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, in accordance 
with the practice already established in all progressive countries and reaffirmed 
by the Seattle Conference. 

Resolution on safety at sea. In this resolution the International Seafarers’ 
Conference urges the necessity of a complete revision, in the light of wartime 
experience, of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, 1929, and insists on the 

riority of safety over considerations of expense. It reaffirms the decision of the 
ttle Conference calling for the inclusion of shipowners’ and seafarers’ repre- 
sentatives in the delegations to the forthcoming Dit lomatic Conference on this 
subject and requests the I.L.O. to ensure that the Joint Maritime Commission 
shall be represented there. 

Resolution on fishermen’s affairs. In this resolution the Conference welcomes 
the Seattle resolution regarding the future maritime work of the I.L.O. It re- 
— the I.T.F. to convene an International Fishermen’s Conference without 

elay with a view to the adoption of an International Fishermen’s Charter, and 
to set up a subsection of its Seafarers’ Section to deal with matters of special 
interest to fishermen. It also urges fishermen’s organisations to intensify their 
efforts to improve the conditions of employment in the industry. 


Resolution on seamen’s welfare in port. The Conference recognises in this 
resolution that the question of welfare has been much neglected. It urges all 
seafarers’ unions affiliated to the I.T.F. to request their Governments to under- 
take welfare work for seamen and to endeavour to forward international co- 
operation in this field.* 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE ORGANISATION 


1.L.0. STANDARDS RECOMMENDED AS BASE FOR STATE LABouR LAws 


A resolution aiming at ‘fuller participation by the States in the 
I.L.0.”" was passed at the Thirteenth National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, held in Washington, D.C., from 2 to 4 Decem- 
ber 1946. The Conference was convened by the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Schwellenbach, and was attended by representatives of the 
Departments of Labor o most of the States. 


ADDRESS OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Addressing the Conference, Mr. Morse, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and a member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, referred to the relations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor with the I.L.O. and the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the Organisation adopted at the 29th Sesssion of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Montreal, 1946) with regard to the 
ratification and application of international labour Conventions 
by federal States. 

. . » While you are undoubtedly interested in all of these activities of this 
Department, he said, you will, I know, be most interested in our work in connec- 


tion with the International Labour Organisation. Several years ago we sought and 
received your assistance in this work. At the past three International Labour 





1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Supplement to Press Report No. 20, 
4 Nov. 1946, 
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Conferences, State labour commissioners have been included in the United States 
delegation. We have also discussed with you proposed I.L.0. Conventions. We 
have taken these steps because we realise that you are as interested as we are in 
the improvement of working conditions and the raising of living standards. And 
we also recognise that the achievement of our mutual objectives cannot be ob- 
tained by unilateral action but is dependent upon mutual co-operation. . . 

The United States has been an active participant in the work of the I.L.O. 
since we joined in 1934, but our record on ratification of Conventions has been 
quite unsatisfactory. In spite of the fact that our standards in many instances 
surpass those set by Conventions, we have ratified only five Conventions, all deal- 
ing with the maritime industry. One deterrent to American ratification has been 
the fact that many Conventions are partially or wholly within the competence 
of the States. Under our Constitution, the States cannot make treaties. And 
yet the federal Government probably cannot, and certainly would not, enter 
under its treaty power the domain reserved by the Constitution to the States. 
Consequently, America cannot effectively ratify and apply most Conventions 
without the co-operative efforts of the federal and State Governments. . . 

To permit more complete participation of federal States in the work of the 
I.L.0., this problem was carefully considered at Paris in 1945 and at Montreal 
this year, and an amendment to the I.L.0. Constitution has been proposed. The 
United States participated fully in the drafting of this amendment. It provides 
that with respect to Conventions and Recommendations which the federal 
Government regards as appropriate for federal action, the obligations of the 
federal State shall be the same as those of non-federal Members of the Organi- 
sation. When, however, a Convention deals with matters partially or wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the constituent States, the pro amendment would 
require the federal State to refer the Convention to the appropriate authorities 
of the various States, to hold periodic consultation with the State authorities, 
and to report to the Organisation on the extent to which effect is given by each 
Government to the provisions of the Convention. 

In supporting this amendment at the recent Montreal Conference, I said: 


In undertaking this obligation, my Government is fully aware of and 
willing to assume the enormous administrative burden entailed in dealing 
with 48 State jurisdictions and reporting on their actions. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that in many instances our States have already surpassed 
the standards set by I.L.O. Recommendations and Conventions. Never 
before, however, were we in a position to obtain formal reports on these 
matters. Consequently, the proposed amendment will make possible more 
accurate reflection of the United States’ real position with respect to the ap- 
plication of Conventions. 


From the wholehearted co-operation and enthusiastic participation of State 
labour commissioners at the last three International Labour Conferences, he conti- 
nued, we know that we can count upon your assistance in this joint project. And 
“ - our pat. welcome the opportunity of closer collaboration with the States in 

-L.O. work. 

To make this programme work, we expect to keep you apprised of develop- 
ments in the LLO., to seek your advice on matters within the jurisdiction of the 
States, and to look for your co-operation in the application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. As we get this programme under way, we hope to arrange 
periodic consultations with State Govereseate, and employers and workers 
within the States. 

In spite of the fact that our State and federal standards are in many instances 
higher than those embodied in I.L.O. Conventions, we shall still have a formidable 
task. For in a number of important instances our statutory standards are far 
below those of the I.L.O. Conventions. In many instances it will, therefore, be 
necessary for us to bring our statutory standards in line with our actual practice, 
or even to raise our actual practice. Forexample, the I.L.O. has long had a Con- 
vention prohibiting night work for children under 18 in manufacturing. The same 
pease standard was applied to mercantile establishments at the Montreal Con- 
erence. Forty-seven of our States fall below this standard for manufacturing 
and every one falls below the standard for mercantile establishments. 

A requirement that ail young persons under 18 should have a medical examina- 
tion when they enter employment was embodied in a Convention approved at the 
Montreal Conference. Forty-one States fall below this standard. 
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One day of rest in seven is certainly a commonly accepted standard in the 
United States. This was embodied in an I.L.O. Convention in 1933 and has been 
— a 33 countries. Only seven States in the United States have such a 
standard. 

The 8-hour day and 48-hour week is another commonly accepted standard; 
we would even say 8 and 40 was the accepted standard in the United States. 
Only 18 States, however, have an 8-hour day and 48-hour week requirement, 
and these are applicable only to women and minors. . . . 

Our practice is better in many instances than our legal protection would 
indicate, but that is all the more reason why we must bring our standards up to 
date. It is difficult for the United States to participate in the I.L.O. and not 
do something to correct these deficiencies in our own labour legislation. 

As you can see, there is much for us todo. The road to social progress is neither 
paved nor straight. To reach our goal will, therefore, require intelligent leader- 
ship, sympathetic understanding of the problems involved, and a desire to im- 
prove the lot of the working man at home and abroad. I think we have the re- 
quisite ability and will to accomplish our objective." 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION 


Reproduced below is the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Conference: 


Whereas the Twelfth National Conference on Labor Legislation recognised 
the importance of the principles set forth in the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation and urged that every effort be made to assist the I.L.O. 
in carrying out its aims and purposes; and 

Whereas it urged delegates to give serious consideration to the labour stan- 
dards recommended by the I.L.O. and whenever possible to take steps to incor- 
porate into their own practices the principles underlining those standards; and 

Whereas the International Labour Conference adopted at its recent meeting 
in Montreal a new Constitution which, when ratified by the necessary number 
of countries, will encourage fuller participation by the States of a federal union 
in the work of the I.L.O. as follows: 


(1) In respect of I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations which the 
federal Government considers appropriate, wholly or in part, for action b 
the States, it shall refer them to the appropriate federal and State authori- 
ties for the enactment of legislation or other action; and arrange for periodic 
consultations between federal and State authorities to promote co-ordinated 
action and give effect to the provisions of these Conventions and Recom- 
mendations; and 

(2) In respect of each Convention and Recommendation which the fe- 
deral Government has not ratified or adopted, it shall report to the I.L.O. 
the law and practice of the Federal and State Governments in the field covered 
by the document and show the extent to which effect has been given or is 
proposed to be given to its provisions. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the Thirteenth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation endorses these provisions of the I.L.O. Constitution, as amended, 
and commends them to the favourable consideration of the President of the 
United States and the United States Senate; and 

Be it further resolved, that to effect fuller participation by the States in the 
I.L.0., this Conference urges the United States Department of Labor to bring 
together a representative group of employers and workers with a committee of 
State labour commissioners to determine which Conventions are appropriate 
for submission to the States, to recommend ways and means of securing State 
action, and to assist the United States Department of Labor in obtaining basic 
information in connection with the I.L.O. programme. 

The Conference directs that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the President pro tem. of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of State, 
and to the Director-General of the I.L.O. 





U.S. DgrarTMENT oF Labor: Press Release. 
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MEXICO AND THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING 
SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN Ports (1936) 


The Mexican Government has recently informed the I.L.O. 
of the steps it has taken to give effect to the Recommendation con- 
cerning Seamen’s Welfare in Ports adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1936. 


It will be remembered that the Recommendation in question urged Govern- 
ments to make arrangements for the institution or development of seamen's 
hostels of a satisfactory character and furnishing suitable board and lodging at 
reasonable prices. The Government of Mexico, in virtue of the Presidential 
Decree of 4 March 1941, has donated two buildings which will be used as sea- 
men’s homes. One of these is at Vera Cruz, the other at Mazatlan. These homes 
are open to all Mexican nationals who can prove that they are performing work 
on board ship, and rooms are available at reasonable rates.' 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS 


In preparation for the 30th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, opening at Geneva on 19 June 1947, the Office has 
recently published under the above title a report on the subject of 
the fourth item on the agenda. For further particulars, see the 
“Bibliography” section.? 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ELGER 


The International Labour Office records with regret that Mr. 
William Elger, General Secretary of the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, died on 6 November 1946 at the age of 55. 


Born in 1891, William Elger became a prominent member of the British 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union (then known as the National Union 
of Clerks) and of the Edinburgh Trades Council, of which he became President 
in 1921. He was the General tary of the Scottish Trades Union Congress 
for 24 years, having been appointed in 1922, and in this capacity he was associ- 
ated with the Scottish Council on Industry and the Scottish Development Coun- 
cil; he played an important part in the formation of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) which united these two bodies. He was first Chairman of the 
Scottish Consultative Council of the Factory and Welfare Board of the Ministry 
of Labour. In 1945 he became Chairman of the Scottish Regional Board for 
Industry, and in recent years served on many Government committees. 

He was keenly interested in the activities of the National Council of Labour 
Colleges, which he —_e to set up and for many years acted as Treasurer of the 
Scottish Committee. He was also a Director of the Civic Press, which publishes 
the newspaper, Forward. 

William Elger’s remarkable organising and administrative ability enabled 
him to play an outstanding part in ensuring maximum productive efficiency in 
industry during the last war. He worked hard and travelled far, regardless of 
his personal welfare, and without doubt the sacrifices of the arduous war years 
contributed to his untimely death. 








ee aataation from the Secretariat of Foreign Affairs of Mexico to the I.L.O., dated 8 Oct. 
3 See below, p. 196. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


AMALGAMATION OF Two INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF CHILD WELFARE 


At the 22nd Session of the General Council of the Save the 
Children International Union (Geneva), held on 17-19 September 
1946, this body and the International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Child Welfare (Brussels) decided to amalgamate and to 
establish a single organisation to be known as the “International 
Union for the Promotion of Child Welfare’. Geneva is the seat 
of the new organisation. 


The International Union for the Promotion of Child Welfare, taking as its 
basis the principles of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child’, has the follow- 
ing aims: E 
(a) To make known throughout the world the principles of the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child, to raise the level of child welfare and to contribute 
to the moral and physical development of the child. With this end in view, 
the Union will study the situation and the needs of children, suggest necessary 
action, stimulate national efforts and work for their co-ordination, and co- 
operate with all other international bodies with similar aims; 

(b) To collect, for the carrying out of its programme, funds which will be 
= through the instrumentality of its member organisations or of its General 

retariat. 


The programme concerning measures of immediate aid includes in particular 
the development of information and liaison services and the o isation of 
special conferences for solving the most urgent problems; as regards the promo- 
tion of child welfare, the new organisation is considering the setting up of special 
committees to study measures of educational, moral, medical, legal and economic 
character, collect complete documentation and work out proposals for national 
and international action.* 


RESULTS OF THE MEXICAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 


The provisions of the Mexican Act of 21 August 1944 which 
established the National Campaign against Illiteracy have already 
been analysed in these pages.* The results attained two years after 
the promulgation of the Act are summarised below. 


According to the 1944 Act, the date fixed for the termination of the campaign 
was 31 May 1946, The difficult and complex problems involved in teaching mil- 
lions of illiterates could not, however, be accomplished within the allotted time, 
and an Act of 8 January 1946 extended the campaign until such date as permanent 
measures against illiteracy have been taken by the Federal Executive.‘ 

On 21 August 1946, on the second anniversary of the original Act, the Secre- 
tary of Public Education reviewed the results of the campaign.’ He stated that, 
according to the 1940 census, the number of illiterates in the whole country was 
9,411,075. Of these 7,161,109 were between 6 and 40 years of age and therefore 
subject to the provisions of the Act. Of the latter number 1,237,018 were indigen- 
ous persons speaking only a native language, and special methods had to be 
devised for teaching them. Therefore the campaign had to deal, in the first place, 
with 5,924,091 persons. 

The number of illiterates who, on 21 August 1946, had received instruction 
was 1,440,794. Of these 708,657 had passed the required examination and 732,137 
had not yet been examined. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 621. 

2 Communication from the International Union for the Promotion of Child Welfare. 
8 International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 763. 

4 Act to extend the National Campaign against Illiteracy, 8 Jan. 1946. 

6 Sgcreraria DE Epucaci6én Ptsiica: Escuelas y Alfabeto, t. 1946. 
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The best results were obtained in the collective teaching centres of which 
69,881 were established between 1 March and 31 December 1945, for the most 
part in urban or rural schools with afternoon classes for women and young per- 
sons and evening classes for men. Other centres were opened in factories, ejidos 
(communal land holdings), barracks and private houses — sometimes in work- 
men’s camps. A collective teaching centre was set up in the penitentiary of the 
Federal District, where the literate prisoners taught the illiterate. 

Most of the teachers were recruited among professional teachers who in some 
cases were _ by those who did not personally fulfil their teaching obligations 
under the Act. 

Results were not uniform. As a rule, the larger cities did not make as great 
an effort as the rural areas, partly because there is less contact in cities between 
those who wish to teach and those who wish to learn and partly because city life 
leaves less leisure for such tasks. Even in the rural areas results were uneven. 

Indigenous illiterates without any knowledge of the Spanish language consti- 
tuted a problem, as it was necessary to give, i the first time, a written form 
to their dialects. Accordingly the Institute for the teaching of monolingual in- 
digenous persons (Instituto de Alfabetizacién para Indigends Monolingues) was 
founded, and bilingual booklets were prepared for the principal dialects. Instruc- 
tion is given by specially trained bilingual teachers. 

Diplomas of Honour were awarded, on the anniversary of the campaign, to 
communities which had reduced by ten per cent. or more the number of illiterates 
between 6 and 40 years of age, without counting the children enrolled in schools. 

In order to make the campaign as effective as possible the President of the 
Republic issued, in November 1945, an Order providing penalties, which include 
dismissal in cases of contumacy, for Government officials who refuse to take part 
in the campaign either by a themselves or by making a contribution in 
money to a teaching centre. Penalties were also provided for illiterate Govern- 
ment employees, such as workers on roads, on irrigation projects, etc., who refuse 
to receive instruction.' 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Starr REGULATIONS FOR NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES AND PUBLIC 
SERVICES IN FRANCE 


A Decree of 22 June fixed staff regulations in recently nation- 
alised industries in France, and an Act of 19 October 1946 fixed 
staff regulations for public servants. Both measures provide for 
the participation of workers and employees in the administration 
of the services. 


STAFF REGULATIONS IN THE GAS AND ELECTRICITY INDUSTRIES 


The French Act of 8 April 1946 on the nationalisation of electri- 
city and gas contained provisions for staff regulations in nation- 
alised industries to be fixed by a Decree drawn up in the light of the 
report of the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Industrial 
Production, after consultation with the most representative trade 
unions.? This Decree was promulgated on 22 June 1946. 


In virtue of the Act of 8 April, the staff now take part, through their represen- 
tatives, in the management a the industry. The change in their position in the 
undertaking is legally recognised by the recent Decree. 

As they are now an integral part of the undertaking, wage earners have become 
“statutory agents”, whether they are unskilled workers or directors. They are 


1 Fl Nacional, 22 Aug. 1946; 3 July 1945; 10 Nov. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 211. 
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entitled to important privileges and take an active part in the operation of the 
undertaking. The staff is represented: 


(1) in matters affecting trade unions: by the most representative national 
and regional trade union organisations; 

(2) in matters concerning production: by the Superior Advi Council of 
the joint committees for production for the industry as a whole, and by joint sub- 
committees for production, for each service and works; 

(3) in administrative matters: by the Superior National Staff Committee 
for services and works as a whole and by secondary staff committees for each 
service and works; 

(4) in social security matters: by the Central Council of Social Work with 
the collaboration of mutual benefit funds. 


Those parts of the Decree concerning the rights and obligations of workers in 
the electricity and gas industry are analysed below. 


Scope of the Decree. 


The Decree applies to the entire staff of the nationalised industries, workers, 
employees, superintendents, administrative and technical staff (both those 
actually employed and those on pension) of the equipment, production, transport 
and distribution services and of the head office. 

The staff of undertakings which are not nationalised are fully entitled to the 
privileges provided for by the Decree, and a Ministerial Order will determine the 
conditions in which these provisions will be applied. 

As regards recruitment, promotion, discipline and other problems concerning 
staff regulations, the Decree provides for the setting up of a Superior National 
Committee and of secondary committees. 


The Superior National Staff Committee. 


This Committee is competent to dea! with all services and establishments 
whose staffs are covered by the Decree. 


Competence. The Superior Committee determines minimum conditions and 
general rules for the recruitment, promotion and discipline of all staff. It regu- 
lates the special conditions for the engaging and promotion of the higher staff. 
As regards the engaging of workers and employees of the lower categories, it 
must, according to the need for workers in the works and to the number of ap- 

lications for jobs, lay down general lines of policy for the secondary committees. 

he Committee also studies all problems concerning the staff, issues orders, 
subject to the approval of the boards, for the organisation of apprenticeship, and 
vocational training schemes, takes part in the enforcement of social security 
provisions and acts as a court of appeal for the decisions of the secondary com- 
mittees. 


Composition. The Superior National Staff Committee is composed of eighteen 
members and of an equal number of substitute members. Nine members represent 
the central services and works, of whom six (including the chairman) are appointed 
by the Director-General of ‘‘Electricité de France” and three, representing the 
boards of ‘“‘Electricité et Gaz de France”, are appointed by each of the groups, 
constituting the said boards (the State, consumers and wage earners).! 

Nine members representing the staff are proposed by the most representative 
national trade union organisations, and appointed by the competent Minister. 
Of these nine members, four represent the administrative and technical staff, 
three represent wage earners and two salaried employees. 


Operation. Members are appointed for four years. The committee meets when 
necessary. Decisions are made by a majority vote; if votes are equally divided, 
the chairman has the casting vote. 

Secondary Committees. 
A secondary committee is set up in each service and in each works. 


Competence. In accordance with the lines of policy laid down by the Superior 
National Committee, the secondary committees study the fitness for their job 


1 On the members constituting the boards of nationalised industries, cf. International Labour 
Review, loc. cit. 
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of workers and employees in the lower categories and express an opinion on 
proposals for their promotion. They must give to the National Committee their 
opinion on the engaging and promotion of employees in the higher categories. 

eir advice is also asked when changes are made in the place of work or in 
classification. They must also state their views in regard to proposals for disci- 
plinary penalties and examine all individual claims which may be submitted to 
them by the most representative trade union organisations. 


Composition. The secondary committees are joint committees. The director 
or secretary-general of the service concerned acts ‘as chairman and the committee 
comprises four members appointed by boards of management and five staff 
delegates proposed by the most representative trade union organisations and 
appointed i the Superior National Committee. Of these five members, two re- 
present the administrative and technical staff, two the wage earners and one the 
salaried employees. 


Operation. The rules for the operation of the secondary committees are laid 
down by the Superior National Committee. If the votes are equally divided, the 
chairman has the casting vote. 


Engaging of Staff. 


In principle, only permanent staff (agents statutaires) should be employed. 
In exceptional cases temporary staff may be engaged for work in new instaflations 
or major repairs. 

The applicant who fulfils the requirements enumerated in the Act and those 
fixed by the staff committees is on probation for one year. At the expiration of 
this period, his case must be submitted to the secondary committee which ex- 
amines his dossier and proposes to the director his appointment or dismissal. If 
he is not appointed, he may appeal to the secondary committee. If his appeal is 
rejected, he is given a month's notice. 

The person appointed receives a letter of appointment stating the date of his 
appointment (which is that of admission to employment), his classification and 
his wages or salary. 

Temporary workers are entitled to the wages and conditions of work applicable 
to workers in non-nationalised industries. 


Disciplinary Matters. 


Permanent staff have the right to resign by giving a month’s notice in the 
case of workers and employees and three months’ notice, in the case of higher 
ae. but they cannot be summarily dismissed. However, they are subject to 

isciplinary measures. 

In the cases of minor officers, the chief of the service gives warning or admoni- 
tion to the person concerned and an entry is made in his dossier. Penalties for serious 
offences include dismissal with loss of wages, reduction to a lower grade, super- 
annuation, or removal from office without pension; these must be proposed by the 
secondary committee to the director, who informs the person concerned of his 
decision. Removal from office, without the intervention of the committee, is 
compulsory in the case of a worker found guilty of infamous conduct or of an 
offence against the nation. 


Classification of Staff. 


All members of the staff are put into grades, ranging on the technical side, 
from unskilled labourer to chief engineer and, in the administrative sections, 
from office boy to director. The Superior National Committee allocates the jobs 
and posts for each grade. The Superior Committee must be consulted when 
higher-grade appointments are made, and the secondary committee when lower- 
grade pee pm are made. . . : 

Within each grade, each worker has a certain rank which determines his 
seniority. 

In this gradation, promotion from one grade to another or from one rank 
to another is regulated by the Act. For the lower grades, the director makes the 
decision, after consultation with the secondary committee. For the higher grades 
the director-general submits every year to the Superior Committee the dossiers of 
those recommended for promotion. These dossiers must be drawn up according 
to the rules fixed by the committee, consultation with the secondary committees 
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being compulsory. After examining the dossiers, the Superior Committee draws 
> = annual promotion list. No one may be promoted if his name is not on 
the list. 

Members of the staff are entitled after three years’ service to promotion with- 
in the grade from one rank to that immediately above it. As a reward for good 
work the director may, after consultation with the secondary committee, make 
a promotion after one year’s service only. 


Fixing of Wages. 

Wages are fixed according to the grade of employment. For the lowest grade 
(unskilled labourers, office boys) a national beginners’ wage is fixed by agreement 
between the Director-General of Electricité de France and representatives 
of the trade union organisation or organisations most representative of the 
personnel. 

Increases are made to the beginners’ wage varying according to the localities 
in which members of the staff reside. 

This basic wage is increased, for each grade and for each rank within the 
various categories, by means of a coefficient of grades and ranks appended to 
the Decree.! 

Wages of female personnel are equal to those of men of the same classification . 

Members of the permanent staff are entitled each year to the payment of an 
“end of the year” bonus equal to the December pay of the year in question. 
There are also provisions for family benefits, assistance allowances, allowances 
for military service, etc. Various allowances such as those granted for removal 
expenses, work clothes, service uniforms, or lunches are fixed, either in kind or in 
cash, by the Superior National Committee. 


Conditions of Work. 


Hours of work are the same as those laid down by general laws or regulations. 
Overtime is paid at rates varying from 50 to 125 per cent. more than the normal 
wage rate. The time at which working hours begin and end is fixed by the director 
after consultation with the representatives of the most representative trade union 
organisations. 

There are eleven legal holidays which are enumerated in the Decree and which 
are considered as holidays with pay; in addition, there are the national holidays 
which are not enumerated, but declared by the Government, and also the day of 
the local holiday. 

The duration of the annual holiday with pay is 26 working days for the lower 
grades and one month for the higher grades. Special holidays of one to six days’ 
duration (exclusive of travelling time) may be granted for family reasons. 

Provision is made for holidays without pay in cases of necessity or for personal 
reasons. A person appointed to a public or trade union post may, on request, be 
given leave without pay. He retains all his rights sad ace, and also his 
right to vote and to be elected to any internal office in which he represents the 
staff (staff committees, boards, etc.). 


Social Security. 


foun from the guarantees provided for by social security legislation, staff 
members are entitled to certain additional benefits in cases of accident, illness 
incapacity, old age and death. 

In particular, a member of the permanent staff who is unable to work on 
account of an illness or injuries not covered by laws or regulations on industrial 
accidents is entitled for the duration of this incapacity to his whole wages or 
salary up toa period of 365 days over a fifteen-month period for ordinary diseases 
and injuries, and up to a period of three years for long illnesses and injuries with 
protracted consequences. After these three years the person concerned will 
receive half pay if necessary for a further two years. 

Additional benefits will be provided in cases of illness, accident, or maternity 
bya megnenters mutual benefit fund which will be set up in all works. 

Benefits in cases of invalidity, old age or death, the conditions of which are 
fixed in an appendix to the Decree, are considered as non-workers’ wages or 
salaries and their amount is entered in the account “Staff”, under “‘Non-workers”’ 





1 Cf. ‘Economic and Social Policy in France’, by C. BETTELHEm™, International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 149. 
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of each public establishment. These benefits may not be lower than the rates 
fixed in general laws and regulations. 

The funds for the improvement of social work are obtained from a tax of not 

_less than one per cent. on the receipts of undertakings. This budget is administered 
by the Central Council of Social Work, a body of 15 members chosen entirely 
from the staff. 

The Central Council of Social Work assists, in agreement with the supple- 
mentary mutual benefit funds, staff members whose condition requires special 
care or treatment and more especially those who are on long sick leave, when 
they are Fae on half pay, or when their sick leave expires. 

The entral Council will also assist in cases of handship amongst members of 
the staff when such action is appropriate. It constitutes an equalising factor 
for mutual benefit funds and may, as an encouragement, grant bre os om to funds 
which have given proof of special competence or activity. In a general way, the 
Council will support any social scheme which has been established or is established 
in future, such as cotabibasent for treatment and rest, holiday camps, co-opera- 
tives, restaurants, etc. 


Joint Committees for Production. 


For production, joint committees have been set up within each service and 
each works. They will study and submit all suggestions for increasing production 
and improving the working of the services and for economising in any way. 
os For important services and works, joint subcommittees for production will 

set up. 

A supreme advisory council of the joint committees for production is set up 
at the head office of the national gas and electricity services under the chairman- 
ship of the director-general of electricity or his representative. 

Each joint commission for production for a service or works comprises the 
following members: 

the secretary-general of the head office or the works manager as chairman; 

one or more delegates elected by the technical and administrative staff; 

one or more delegates elected by the workers and employees. 


The superior advisory council includes all the joint committees for production 
of all services and works. 


Freedom of Association. 


The staff are free to join the trade union of their own choosing, provided it 
has been legally constituted. In making any decision concerning a member of the 
permanent or temporary staff, services and works may not take into considera- 
tion the fact that the person concerned does or does not belong to a trade union. 

Freedom of association must in no case lead to actions or activities contrary 
to the Acts, Decrees and regulations which are in force.* 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC SERVANTS 


In virtue of an Act of 19 October 1946, staff regulations were 
established for public servants in France. According to the regula- 
tions, they will be entitled to freedom of association and their unions 
will be called upon to take part in the organisation of the public 
services. 


Before the promulgation of this Act, a union formed by public servants was 
illegal. In spite of the contrary opinion of many authors*, the courts, in particular 
the Supreme Court of Appeal and the Council of State, have refused to grant to 
persons who have no industrial, commercial or agricultural interests to pro- 
tect, the benefit of the Act of 1884 which is incorporated in Book III of the Labour 
Code’ and which guarantees freedom of association to persons engaged in identical 
or comparable occupations for the purpose of protecting “economic, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural interests”. It was considered that public servants 
should be protected by the State. 

1 Journal officiel, 25 June 1946, pp. 4680 et seg. 

2 Cf. “The Legal Position of Public Servants in France"’, by A. Borssarp, International Labour 


Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, p. 317. 
*1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1937, Fr. 3. 
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It is true that public servants were free to form friendly societies, but these 
had only the same rights as each of their members could exercise as an individual, 
whereas a union set up under the Act of 1884 is empowered to protect the interests 
of the occupation as such.! 

In spite of legal restrictions, public servants did form organisations for pre- 
senting their point of view to the authorities, and the Government was gradually 
forced to take notice of the existence of the unions and of their steadily increasing im- 
portance. In practice the right of public servants to freedom of association was re- 
cognised, and their unions were represented in corporative bodies of an advisory 
character — the National Economic Council and the Supreme Council of Workers.? 
The new regulations have put an end to this abnormal situation. 


Scope. 

The staff regulations apply to the central administration, the exterior ser- 
vices under it, and public institutions of the State. It does not apply to magis- 
trates, the army, or the staff of State offices, services or public establishments of 
an industrial or commercial nature. Local government servants, and employees 
of the public establishments under their jurisdiction, are also excluded. The 
Constituent Assembly considered that it would be premature to include, in general 
staff regulations, employees of local communities before the Constitution estab- 
lishing the principles of territorial organisation had been adopted; it was under- 
stood, however, that after the vote on the Constitution the Government would 
introduce a Bill concerning regulations for local government staffs.* 


Recognition of the Right to Freedom of Association. 


According to Article 6 of the Act, public servants are entitled to freedom of 
association. Unions are governed by Book III of the Labour Code with the modi- 
fication that, within two months of the date of the Constitution or, in the case of 
existing organisations, within two months of the promulgation of the Act, the 
regulations and the list of administrators of the union must be deposited with the 
authorities under whom the public servants are working. 

Unions of public servants can take legal proceedings and, in particular, can 
appeal against legislation concerning staff regulations and individual decisions 
which are detrimental to their collective interests. 

Special leave authorisations, which do not count as annual holidays, may be 

anted to union representatives on such occasions as the convening of union, 
ederal, interfederal or international congresses or boards of management to which 
they have been elected. They have the right to leave their work in order to carry 
out trade union duties if such duties prevent them from carrying out their 
regular work. 

The report of the Committee of the Assembly stresses the distinction to be 
made between freedom of association and freedom of coalition. ‘‘The two ques- 
tions”, the report states, ‘‘are not connected. One is regulated by the staff regula- 
tions, the other is not, and does not need to be. Strikes transcend individual rela- 
tions. If we deal with this collective phenomenon according to legal regulations 
applicable to individual cases, we shall come to a deadlock.”’ The problem, accord- 
ing to the report, is to find out how to avoid strikes by placing at the disposal of 
public authorities and their agents, bodies on which their representatives can 
meet regularly to study problems concerning the operation of public services and 
also individual cases, and to discover appropriate solutions.‘ The staff regula- 
tions fill this need by establishing joint bodies to study the reasons for disputes 
and to seek methods of settling them. 


Bodies Established for Collaboration. 


Collaboration between ee servants and the administration is ensured by a 
central body, the Superior Council of Public Employment and, in each administra- 
tion or service, by joint administrative committees and joint technical committees. 





1 The legal aspect of this question is summarised in the Recueil international de la jurisprudence 
du travail, Vols. 1925, p. 159; 1931, France No. 11; 1932, France No. 9; 1934-35, France No. 9; and 
1935-36, France No. 7. 

2 Rapport sur le jet de loi relatif au statut général des fonctionnaires (Assemblée Nationale 
Constituante), No. II — 821, Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 17 septembre 1946, p. 11 
et seq. 

3 Ibid., p. 25 et seq. 

4 Ibid., p. 15 ef¥seg. 
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All these bodies act in an advisory capacity. Their methods of organisation 
and operation will form the subject of public administrative regulations, but 
certain principles have already been laid down by the regulations. 


The Superior Council of Public oe ae The Superior Council, of which 
the Chairman is the President of the Council or his representative, is composed 
of twenty-four members appointed by decree, of whom twelve are appointed on 
the proposals of unions of public servants. The Council has wide powers. Its 
Chairman or one of its members will lay before it all matters which concern 
public servants or public employment. It is the higher co-ordinating body for 
the joint committees. 


Joint administrative committees. These committees will deal with all questions 
which concern the staff. They are empowered, within the limits fixed by the 
regulations, to make decisions on the recruitment, promotion, placement and 
= of public employees. 

e staff representatives on the administrative committees are elected by 
secret ballot by the staff members of the administration or service in question in 
proportion to their numbers. 


Joint technical committees. The technical committee may lay before the 
Ministers concerned, or the Ministers or the Chairman of the Council may lay 
before the technical committees, problems relating to the organisation or opera- 
tion of the administration or service. They su t appropriate measures and are 
kept informed of the action taken regarding their proposals. 

The staff representatives on the technical committees are appointed by the 
most representative unions. 

The chairman of the administrative committees and the technical committees 
is the chief of the administration or service. If votes are equally divided, he has 
the casting vote. 


Scope of Collaberation. 


Pay. As pay is a question which affects all public employees, it is within the 
province of the Su rior Council of Public Employment. According to the regula- 
tions, the salary fixed for an employee appointed to a beginner’s post must not 
be lower than 120 per cent. of the living wage, the latter being defined as the 
minimum sum essential for individual and social human needs. This living wage 
is fixed by the Council of Ministers after consultation with the Superior Council. 

The Committee of the Assembly points out in its report that, as a result of 
this procedure, the minimum sum which a Frenchman can live on will be estimated 
by a body which deals exclusively with questions relating to public employment. 
As there cannot be two “living wages”, one for public servants and another for 
those who are not, the Committee agreed that the proper solution would be to 
entrust the fixing of a national living wage to a national body with representatives 
of all occupations." 

The Superior Council must also be consulted in fixing the amounts of output 
bonuses which may be granted ne eeppee to any public servant or to any grou 
working together as a team (collective output bonuses). The Ministers ouumeed. 
with the co-operation of the technical committees, are responsible for the assign- 
ing of bonuses. 

Output bonuses will be paid for special work or initiative leading to economies 
or increased production and for output in excess of the standards which will be 
fixed for vad administration or service by the Minister concerned, after con- 
sultation with the joint technical committees. 


Promotion. The rules which determine the rank of the individual employee 
in the administration will be applied through the joint administrative committees. 
Only those employees are eligible for promotion whose names are on a pro- 
motion list drawn up each year by the administration. This list is submitted to 
the joint administrative committees which act as promotion committees and 
submit their pro Is to the competent authority for approval. If the latter 
rejects a proposal for two consecutive years, or disregards an unfavourable opin- 
ion, the committee can place before the Superior Council of Public Employment 
a contrary opinion or a recommendation requesting the Minister to modify the 
promotion list. 


! Ibdid., p. 22. 
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Discipline. Disciplinary penalties, except in the case of a warning or a repri- 
mand, may be imposed only after consultation with the joint committee which 
acts as a disciplinary council. A report is placed before the council and the em- 
ployee who is accused may, after examining his dossier, address the council, 
summon witnesses, etc. The disciplinary council may order an investigation and, 
after having established the facts of the case express an opinion. If the authority 
gives a verdict contrary to the opinion of the council, the latter may, at the re- 
quest of the person concerned, refer the matter before the Superior Council which 
either confirms the verdict, or recommends that the penalty imposed be either 
cancelled or modified. 


MEETINGS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ 
ORGANISATIONS IN THE British Coal INDUSTRY 


In conformity with the policy of the newly constituted National 
Coal Board, meetings have been arranged in the British coalmining 
industry between representatives of the National Union of Mine- 
workers and the National Association of Colliery Managers. A 
National Consultative Committee, which will include representa- 
tives of the two organisations, is to be set up for the industry, to 
enable the Coal Board to carry out its functions under the Coal 
Industry Nationalisation Act.? 


Joint Area Conferences. 


In pursuance of a resolution carried at the Annual Conference of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, a series of conferences have been arranged in the various 
coalfields under the auspices of the National Coal Board, the National Union of 
Mineworkers and the National Association of Colliery Managers. The conferences 
have been called to mark “‘the commencement of a new relationship between all 
persons employed in the British coalmining industry. It recognises the vital im- 


portance of a clear understanding of the situation which has arisen, expressed 
in the establishment of a National Coal Board to be responsible for the future 
conduct of the affairs of the industry.’ 


National Consultative Council. 


A meeting was held on 7 November on the initiative of the National Coal 
Board, at which representatives of the National Union of Mineworkers and the 
National Association of Colliery Managers were present. The meeting decided 
to set up a National Consultative Council composed of representatives of those 
organisations present and the National Federation of Colliery Deputies. The 
terms of reference were agreed as follows: The function of the Council shall be to 
provide means for consultation between the National Coal Board and such 
organisations as appear to them to represent substantial proportions of persons 
in the employment of the Board, or any class of such persons. Such consultation 
shall take place on: (i) questions relating to the safety, health and welfare of such 
persons; (ii) the organisation and conduct of the operations in which such persons 
are employed and other matters of mutual interest to the Board and such persons 
arising out of the exercise and performance by the Board of their functions; pro- 
vided that questions relating to terms and conditions of employment shall be 
excluded from consideration by the Council.‘ 


STATEMENT OF THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At its 75th Annual General Meeting held in Toronto on 4-6 June 
1946, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association adopted a state- 
ment on industrial relations. 


1 Journal officiel, 20 Oct. 1946, p. 8910 et seg. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 198. 
3 Information Bulletin of the National Union of Mineworkers, Oct. 1946, p. 140. 
* Colliery Guardian, 15 Nov. 1946, p. 645. 
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After drawing attention to the necessity for full and harmonious co-operation 
between employees and employers in order to ensure the successful ee 
of industry and the maintenance of a high level of production and a high standar 
of living, the statement draws up as follows the principles which should govern 
relations between employees and employers. 

Both employees and employers should: 


(1) Regard continuity and quality of service to the public (the customer), 
as the first consideration. Upon it depend year-round jobs, wages, dividends, 
and the future of industry itself; 

(2) Observe faithfully the provisions of every agreement or undertaking made 
by them or on their behalf; 

(3) Seek constantly to discover methods of increasing production and im- 
proving products; . 

(4) Consider with open minds proposals made by either party to the other, 
each seeking to understand the other’s needs and problems, and constantly bear- 
ing in mind that neither can operate without the assistance of the other; 

(5S) Settle differences by negotiation in good faith without interruption of 
operations. 


Employers should: 


(1) Provide facilities which will permit efficient and economical production 
and make all reasonable provision for the safety and health of their employees 
during the hours of their employment; 

(25 Select and develop supervisors who are not only technically competent, 
but who will deal on a fair and friendly basis with the men and women whom 
they supervise; 

espect the right of employees to associate freely for all lawful purposes; 

Bargain collectively, in cases where representatives have been freely 
chosen by a majority of the employees affected, on wages, hours of work, and 
working conditions; 

(5) Organise operations with a view to promoting maximum regularity and 
continuity of employment and consequently maximum stability of income; 

(6) Give employees, as far as possible, opportunities to progress within the 


organisation es to ability, experience and merit; 


(7) Support and develop good wage standards having regard to all circum- 
stances which are material. 


Employees should: 


} Recognise the employer's right to plan, direct and manage the business; 
Perform their assigned duties in an efficient and industrious manner to 
the best of their ability; 

(3) Co-operate freely with management in meeting the many problems in 
which the employees are concerned; 

(4) Conserve and protect the products, plant, equipment and machinery, 
and respect the rights of employers as the owners of the property; 

(5) Recognise the right of an individual employee to join or not to join any 
lawful organisation of employees or other citizens without impairing his right 
to work at the occupation of his choice.* 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT PoLicy 


In submitting to Congress the first annual economic report 
under the Employment Act of 1946, President Truman stated 
that measures for strengthening the American economy must 
include policies towards efficient utilisation of thelabour force. The 
President’s message continued, in this connection: 


1 Industrial Canada, July 1946, p. 373. 
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The nation’s labour force is its greatest productive asset. Prudent use of our 
human resources requires a working population not only large and well-trained, 
but enjoying high American standards of héalth, education, security and personal 
and political freedom. 

e must develop and utilise fully the skills of our labour force. We must 
improve productive efficiency through industrial training and counselling focused 
on employment opportunities in various ae poy industries and localities. 
I am directing the Federal agencies concerned to initiate a study of these pro- 
grammes, in co-operation with State and local authorities, in order to improve 
such training and services and to remedy inconsistencies and gaps. 

The return of the employment service to State administration should not 
result in its disintegration into forty-eight disconnected pieces, nor in the sub- 
ordination of the placement service to unemployment insurance. An efficient 
—— service requires uniform minimum standards and an integrated inter- 
— system for disseminating job information and placing workers across State 
ines. 

We must end discrimination in oe pe or wages against certain classes 
of workers regardless of their individual abilities. Discrimination against certain 
racial and religious groups, against workers in late middle-age and against women, 
not only is repugnant to the pune les of our democracy, but often creates artifi- 
cial “labour shortages” in the midst of labour surplus. Employers and unions 
both need to re-examine and revise practices resulting in discrimination. I recom- 
mend that, at this session, the Congress provide permanent Federal legislation 
dealing with this problem.' 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Subcommittee on Aid to the Physically Handicapped of 
the Committee on Labor of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives has issued its final report in which are incorporated a number 
of proposals for Congressional action aimed at expanding and im- 
proving Federal services for the medical rehabilitation and voca- 
tional readjustment of physically handicapped persons. 

The general conclusions of the Subcommittee on the character 
and extent of aid now provided to the disabled are: 


Not enough schools for children who need special training because of dis- 
ability; not enough visiting teachers for the home-bound; not enough vocational 
and professional education for the adult disabled; not enough reading material 
for the blind; not enough places for training the amputees to use artificial arms 
and legs, and not enough satisfactory artificial arms and legs; not enough clean 
sheets for the indigent bedridden; not enough wheelchairs for the people who 
need them; not enough occupational therapists; not enough beds for the tuber- 
culous; not enough convalescent facilities for children with rheumatic fever; 
not enough well-run sheltered workshops; not enough physical examinations to 
discover the diseases which respond only to early diagnosis and early treatment; 
not enough knowledge about the prevention of disease and disability; not enough 
application of the knowledge we have. 

The inadequacies and lags of our modern society are felt most keenly by the 
ae handicapped. If there are not enough jobs to go around, the physi- 
cally yy feel the pinch early. Any deficit in the budget for education 
is reflected in the lack of expensive wn cational facilities they need. When there 
are not enough medical and hospital services, they feel the inadequacy acutely. 
They, as much as any group in the community, would benefit from full employ- 
ment, adequate health and hospital services, broadened social security, and well- 
financed and well-planned educational systems. In addition, they require special- 
ised services to meet the needs which are peculiar to their handicaps. The existing 
inadequacies place a great burden of bitterness, sorrow, pain, waste, ignorance, 
insecurity, idleness, hopelessness, and death upon the physically handicapped 
and their families. 


1 Congressional Record, 8 Jan. 1947. 
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The Government has pooapeat responsibility for the physically handicapped 
in a piecemeal and fractional manner. . . 

Congressional action is needed to better organisations and expansion 
of existing services to the physically handicapped, and to provide some services 
not now existing. 


Proposed Administrative Organisation. 


The Subcommittee considers that a first step in meeting existing needs is 
action to clarify responsibilities and authority for assisting the handicapped. It 
urges that the administration of the major Federal programmes be centred in one 
department which should be responsible for administering health, welfare, educa- 
tion and social insurance schemes and that the present Federal Security Agency 
should be the basis for the organisation of such a department. Among other 
things, this would promote consolidation of organisation at the State and local 
levels and would also bring into relief the unmet needs, duplications and lags in 
present arrangements for the physically handicapped. Within the department, 
the existing Office of Venstionsl Rehabilitation could continue to perform its 
duties towards the handicapped and, the Subcommittee proposes, should be 
authorised and enabled to broaden and improve its services considerably and 
to make them known to all the disabled who could benefit from them in any way. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 


In large part, according to the Subcommittee, the employment opportunities 
of the handicapped reflect the general employment situation, but even in favour- 
able employment conditions the physically handicapped need special aid in secur- 
ing employment. One of their difficulties is public prejudice, which has been 
diminis slightly as a result of war needs and the competent job performance 
of the many disabled persons who found employment during the war and also as 
a result of the efforts made by public agencies, such as the a py Service 
and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. However, the genera can to and em- 
ployers in particular, still need to be educated to accept the physically handi- 
capped at their full value as workers and for this purpose it is urged that there 
should be intensified efforts to extend the use of selective placement and to im- 
prove its techniques, that the Employment Service should be made specifically 
responsible for job placement of the physically handicapped, that adequate 
funds should be provided for the development of this work, and sufficient 
staff trained to perform these duties. From an administrative standpoint, the 
Subcommittee considers that the Employment Service, though in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, could co-operate with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
even though the latter is in another department or agency. 

The report stresses the value of integrated community efforts to widen job 
7 ee mc for the disabled and also of action to enlist the co-operation of 
trade unions. 


Sheltered Workshops. 


There is a need for sheltered workshops for severely disabled persons and 
it is proposed that Federal grants to the States for the purpose of their establish- 
ment should be authorised by law. The use of Federal funds should be limited, 
however, to workshops with medical supervision and free of the substandard 
labour practices ‘‘which have too often prevailed in the operation of sheltered 
workshops”. Further, social security measures should be broadened to provide 
to workers in sheltered employment the financial aid they need to supplement 
what they are able to earn through their work. 


Rehabilitation Facilities and Miscellaneous Recommendations. 


There is also urgent need for Federal and State action to make possible an 
extension of hospital facilities, rehabilitation centres, convalescent facilities and 
facilities for preventive medical work. The general shortage of all these facilities 
reacts with particular severity on the physically handicapped. Handicapped 
children, especially, should be provided with adequate and suitable education 
geared to their specialised needs; such education, though admittedly expensive, 
“will not constitute so great a burden as the presence in society of a group of 
people who are handicapped educationally, mentally, philosophically, and spiri- 
tually, as well as physically”. 
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The Subcommittee stresses the importance of encouraging further research 
on diseases and their prevention and cure and on rehabilitation and re-employ- 
ment techniques (including the manufacture of such devices as artificial limbs) 
and of public action to organise and finance campaigns to overcome prejudices 
against the physically ap os tr It exhorts the Civil Service Commission 
to redouble its efforts to place physically handicapped persons in Federal work 
and to demonstrate by example the productive possibilities of the disabled. 

Since it was found that almost every type of service to the handicapped is 
limited by the lack of trained personnel, special importance is attached to the 
development of well-qualified persons for this field of work. An amendment of 
existing law is proposed to help to cover the expenses of organising training 
courses for them in co-operation with the States. 

It is not recommended that any immediate census of the disabled should be 
taken, since it is considered that many other tasks connected with the welfare 
and re-establishment of this group should be given priority. 

It is urged that Congress should give close attention to the needs for extending 
disability insurance and assistance in connection with any measures taken to 
amend the social security programme.! 


WorkK PERFORMANCE IN INDUSTRY OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


At the request of the Veterans Administration, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has been making a study of the compa- 
rative job performance of handicapped workers in industry. The 
preliminary findings of the study are noted below. 


Definition of Handicapped. 

A committee of industrial physicians helped in defining ten specific types 
of physical handicap which would be an impediment in finding employment. 
These are orthopaedic impairments; partial or complete blindness; partial or 
complete deafness; severe deformity of the spine; arrested tuberculosis; compen- 
sated cardiacs; peptic ulcers; and epilepsy. 


Purpose and Method of the Study. 


The principle underlying the study was that handicapped workers, to justify 
their employment, must be able to hold their own in competition with the non- 
handicapped; when placed on the basis of capacity and ability, they should be 
able to meet fully the requirement of the jobs which they are filling. An advisory 
committee including representatives of industry and trade unions as well as of 
the medical profession helped to develop the scope and method of the survey. 

The data were compiled from a? records, including production, attendance, 
injury and labour turnover records. Subjective data, while not wholly excluded, 
were not permitted to influence the facts established from these records. Each 
impaired worker was matched against two or three unimpaired workers of about 
the same age, sex and work experience, on the same plant shift, and performing 
the same job in the same department of the plant. By August 1946, the job per- 
formance of about 4,000 handicapped and 6,500 non-handicapped workers in 47 
plants in a wide variety of industries had been surveyed. 


Work Performance. 


As a group, the handicapped were found to be about 2 per cent. more pro- 
ductive than the non-handicapped. About 34 per cent. of the impaired were better 
than the non-impaired in the corresponding control group, 36 per cent. were as 

ood and some 29 per cent. were poorer workers. Thus, about 70 per cent. of the 
andicapped were as good as or better than the a eee or on similar jobs. 

Absenteeism rates for the two groups were identical, each losing 3.8 per cent. 
of scheduled hours. No significant differences between the two groups were found 
as to the causes of absenteeism (such as, illness, personal business, transport 
difficulties, etc.). 

179th Con 2nd Session, House of R: tatives: Report of the Subcommittee on Aid to 
the hase andicapped of the Committee on (Washington, D.C., 1946). The Subcommittee 
was established two years ago and has undertaken an exhaustive study of the physically handi- 
capped and of the extent to which their needs are being met through existing governmental and 
non-governmental programmes. 
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Injuries. 

The study of injury experience showed that in first-aid injuries per million 
work hours, 1,228 were reported for the handicapped as against 1,206 for the 
non-handicapped. In disabling injuries, the handicapped averaged only 8.3 per 
million work hours compared with 11.8 for the non-handicapped, the record of 
the latter group thus being almost 40 per cent. worse than that of the former. 
There was little difference in the average time lost per injury between the two 


groups. 


Medical Examinations. 


All the plants studied used medical examinations for their workers. The 
survey indicated that plants with inadequate medical examinations and inade- 
quate methods of job placement, including job requirement analyses, did not 
fare so well as the other plants in their use of impaired workers. 


Policies of Undertakings. 

Rules governing the entry to employment of the handicapped varied. Only 
three plants had no rules excluding certain specified kinds of disabled workers 
from employment and one plant excluded all persons with epileptic, diabetic, ex- 
tubercular, cardiac, hernia and vision disabilities; the rest ms the plants had rules 
varying between these extremes. A number of plants had tightened their exclu- 
sion rules after V-J Day, and in other instances the rules had been used to lay off 
handicapped workers rather than others in plant force reductions. 

Great variations were also found in plant placement policies. Only a few 
of the plants studied made use of comprehensive analyses die and job require- 
ments as a basis for matching the man and the job, whether affecting the place- 
ment of the handicap or the non-handicapped, and in some plants decisions 
were left entirely to the foremen of the departments. 


It was found that in the plants surveyed, which were sympathetic to the em- 

ae of the handicapped and satisfied with such persons as workers, the 

andicapped were only about 5 per cent. of the total force, and it is pointed out 
that the percentage would not be so high in industry generally.' 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


In Canada, reconversion during the first year of peace was 
accompanied by extensive manpower redistribution but total em- 
ployment remained at a high level. By the end of the first year of 
peace, demobilisation and industrial reconversion had been almost 
completed. 


Employment during the Transition. 


Referring to the period as one of high employment and income, the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply noted, in an address to the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade in October 1946, that the labour force was 4,800,000, a figure exceeding 
by about 1,000,000 the total for 1939. Reconversion had proceeded smoothly 
and rapidly. During the year following V-J Day, demobilisation had been almost 
completed and war industries placed on a peacetime basis. About one third of 
the total labour force had been involved in the changeover to peace. The redis- 
tribution of workers among the different industries had been the most striking 
feature of the year. The exodus of workers from the forces and munitions indus- 
tries was erovemanies by an inflow into most branches of economic activity. 
Construction employment expanded by 30 per cent., mining, finance and agri- 


penne ses 10 per cent., retail trades and transport by 5 per cent., and the self- 


employed by 5 per cent. Mining was the only major industry in which employ- 
ment remained below pre-war levels. During the year, the labour force itself 
increased by almost 6 per cent. The Minister warned that full employment was 
not an end in itself but a means to achieving higher living standards. “In effect,”’ 
he said, “‘present conditions remind us that full employment alone is not enough: 
full employment that carries with it low productivity per man-hour, or any re- 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1946, pp. 918-923. 
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strictive or ‘feather-bedding’ practices, whether by management or labour, cannot 
yield high living standards at the same time.’ 


Unemployment. 

Unemployment, though increasing during the months following V-J Day, 
had never risen to a hi h level? By September 1946, the number of unemployed 
was estimated by the Labour Force Survey to be 117,000, or about 2.3 per cent. 
of the total labour force. This may be compared with a total of 172,000 unem- 

loyed in November 1945, 213,000 in February 1946, and 126,000 in June 1946. 

f the total unemployed in September 1946, 96,000 were men and 21,000 were 
women. In the same month, there were 145,000 unplaced applicants for employ- 
ment registered with the National Employment Service (this figure including 
a number of laid-off or casual workers defined as employed in the estimates of 
unemployment given above).? The percentage of unemployment among trade 
unionists was reported as 1 per cent. at the end of September 1946, as compared 
with 1.4 per cent. a year earlier and 3 per cent. at the end of 1945.4 


Demobilisation and Re-establishment of Ex-servicemen. 

Up to the end of August 1946, almost three quarters of a million men and 
women had been Pons to civil life from the forces and the process of demobi- 
lisation® and re-establishment was considered to be well on its way to completion. 
From 1 May 1945 to 30 September 1946, over 375,000 jobs for demobilised ser- 
vice personnel were found by the National Employment Service. In September 
1946, the number of unplaced ex-service personnel registered with the Service 
was 45,000, compared with 71,000 in June. By the end of September, about 
20,000 were receiving out-of-work allowances, as compared with 43,500 at the 
end of March. About 36,000 were taking training under the vocational training 
scheme and about 35,000 were being assisted to take full-time university training 
courses.® 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, as amended, has been revoked 
and replaced by a new Act, which incorporates and codifies the substance of the 
previous texts. 


EMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, employment has been maintained at a very high 
level during the transition to peace. The Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service is now in operation, and the Reconstruction Training 
Scheme has been expanded as the necessary facilities have become 
available; both of these are regarded as indispensable instruments 
for the application of the Government’s full employment policy. 
In addition, a Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act has been passed 
to govern the restoration of trade standards lowered as a result 
of the dilution agreements made during the war. 


Transition from Wartime to Peacetime Occupations. 


The Prime Minister, in his Financial Statement of 12 July 1946 when introdu- 
cing the budget for 1946-47, stated that the Government had attached the 
utmost importance to speedy demobilisation of the forces and that the scheme 
had been applied with ‘‘unexampled success’. General demobilisation began 
on 1 October 1945 and during the ensuing nine months 450,000 men and women 





1 Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Nov. 1946, pp. 1526-1527. See also the Labour Gasette for t. 
1946, in which a su’ of a statement of the Minister of Labour is included . 1197-1198). 
2 The peak of unem t was reached in April 1946, when 267,000 unp applicants 
A t Servi 


i Employmen' 

+ This figure had dropped to 134,574 by 24 Oct. 1946; of the total unplaced applicants, 102,596 
were men and 31,978 women. 

‘ Gasette (Ottawa), Nov. 1946, p. 1612 et seq. 

§ Only about 17,000 men remained to be discharged 
lisation scheme. 

* Labour Gasette (Ottawa), Nov. 1946, pp. 1543-1544. 

7 10 Geo. VI, assented to 31 Aug. 1946. A complete summary of the legislation recommended 
by the special Committee of the House of Commons on Veterans’ Affairs and es by the 

during its last session is given in the Labour Gasette, Oct. 1946, pp. 1400-1403. 


from the forces under the general demobi- 
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had been discharged. The effect was shown in the employment figures. At the 
end of lew 1945, there were 2,650,000 men and women in civil occupations; 
a year later, despite extensive withdrawals from the employment nants oy the 
number in civil occupations was 3,030,000, excluding servicemen on leave follow- 
ing their demobilisation. The Prime Minister noted that ‘perhaps the most 
gratifying feature of this great changeover” was the ease and rapidity with which 
the 500,000 persons discharged from various kinds of defence and other Govern- 
ment employment had been reabsorbed into civil occupations. Of these, 200,000 
had been diverted from the manufacture of war goods to the production of peace 
goods. At no stage had there been any significant number of unemployed and 
the amount paid in unemployment allowances and servicemen’s reinstatement 
allowances had been negligible. In July 1946, less than one half of 1 per cent. 
of Australian workers was unemployed.' 

In the Budget speech, before the House in November 1946, the Prime Mi- 
nister and Treasurer said that in the 15 months since hostilities had ceased, the 
transition to peace had been virtually completed. Some 520,000 men and women 
had been released from the forces, and some hundreds of thousands released from war 
industry, and practically all had found civil vet ee without much difficu- 
Ity. Senet was at record levels and production was risingin most fields. 
A notable feature of the last year, he said, was the rise in factory ~~ 
In August 1946, the number of persons employed in factories was 770,000, a 
figure 20,000 above the war peak and 230,000 above the level of June 1939.* 


Re-establishment of Ex-service Personnel. 


A progress report on the re-establishment of ex-service personnel was made 
in Parliament by the Minister for Post-War Reconstruction on 17 July 1946.* 
His report is summarised in the following table: 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 

















Phase of re-establishment Period covered Number 
Gross enlistments 3.9.1939 to 30.9.1945 990,176 
meee ee dead and missing | 3.9.1939 to 30.9.1945 enor} 781.082 
Demobilisations 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 | 414,546 4 
Still in the services As at 31.5.1946 209,094 
Reinstated in pre-war occupa- 

tion 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 | 186,112) 
Apprenticeship revived 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 6,749 
Returning to own business or 

farm 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 20,258 
Intending toestablish own busi- } 275,446 

ness or farm 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 | 23,629 
Selected for full-time training 

under Commonwealth Re- 

construction Training Scheme | 1.3.1944 to 31.5.1946 38,698 
Introduced to new employer 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 184,217 
Placements confirmed 1.10.1945 to 31.5.1946 142,357 
In receipt of re-employment 

allowance As at 31.5.1946 4,823 
In receipt of unemployment 

benefits As at 31.5.1946 (a) 6,466 
In receipt of sickness benefits | As at 31.5.1946 (d) 6,408 
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3 Digest of Decisions, Announcements and'Imporiant Speeches by the Prime Minister, No. 117 
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Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service, established in terms of the Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, came into operation on 1 May 1946. Its 
operations have been expanding steadily and it is not only filling a growing num- 
ber of vacancies but covering wider occupational fields, with specialisation of 
service for ex-service personnel, juveniles and disabled persons. In the first two 
months of formal operation, from 1 May to 30 June 1946, the Service confirmed 
the placement of 132,319 ex-servicemen and 8,380 women, covering a wide range 
of occupations; some 50,000 unfilled vacancies were listed with the Service.! 


Control of Employment. 


Wartime manpower regulations governing the employment of male and female 
labour have been lifted. Those relating to the engagement of male labour were 
disestablished as of 1 March 1946 and those covering women of 18 to 45 years 
of age at the end of April. The Minister of Labour noted that the removal of the 
controls had been made possible because of the rapidity and smoothness of the 
transition from war to peace.? 


Reconstruction Training. 


From the inception of the Reconstruction Training Scheme on 1 March 1944 
to mid-January 1946, full-time occupational training was provided for 9,231 ex- 
service personnel and part-time training for 22,800. On the latter date, it was 
pointed out that the major factors limiting the expansion of training were the 
shortage of teaching and training institutions properly equipped and staffed, 
the absorptive capacity of industry, commerce and professions, and the compet- 
ing demands of industry and other activities affecting the expansion of buildings 
suitable for training purposes. During 1946, the training scheme was expanded 
considerably. Enrolment and the number of trades in which training was given 
were increased. Progress was made in overcoming the shortage of facilities, teach- 
ing staff and equipment. From the start of the scheme to the middle of 1946, 
38,698 ex-service men and women had been selected for full-time training. In 
December 1946, the Minister for Post-War Reconstruction said that more than 
100,000 ex-service men and women had been enrolled under the Commonwealth 
scheme. Of the total, 13,528 were doing university training, and nursing diploma 
courses at technical schools. About two thirds were taking full-time courses and 
the other third studying while in training. By the end of October 1946, 6,861 
trainees had been placed in subsidised employment at 40 per cent. or more profici- 
ency. Under the scheme, trainees, after a preliminary period of study, may be 
placed in jobs with private employers for further training and work experience; 
their wages are paid during this period, partly by the culener and partly by the 
Government on a scale varying with the standard of proficiency attained by the 
trainee. 


Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act. 


The Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act, No. 41 of 1946, was assented to 
on 15 August 1946. Its purpose, as explained by the Minister of Labour, is not 
only to give effect to undertakings made to unions and employers when dilution 
agreements were made during the war but also to assist in the training and 
employment of ex-servicemen. 

Under the dilution agreements, the unions accepted a relaxation of skill stan- 
dards and existing trade practice in order toenable semi-skilled and partly trained 
men and ‘women workers to do jobs normally done by fully qualified tradesmen. 
About 50,000 men were added to the diluted trades, and though many of these 
have since returned to their normal occupations, 24,000 remained in employ- 
ment as added tradesmen up to mid-1946. The{need for dilution was partly due 
to the increased industrial activity of the country, and so the need is considered 
to be a long-term one. It is not wished to close these avenues of employment to 
ex-service personnel, and the Act therefore provides for the admission to the 
engineering, boilermaking, blacksmithing, electrical and sheet metal trades of ex. 
servicemen with enough training and experience in the forces to enable them | 





1 Digest of Decisions, Announcements and Important Speeches by the Prime Minister, No. 114. 
2 Idem, No. 113; Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives 


13 Nov. 1946. 
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after a reasonable time, to reach the standard of skilled tradesmen. But the capa- 
city of the engineering industry to absorb labour is limited, and to avoid over- 
loading the trade it is proposed to continue some portion of the wartime dilution 
structure. 

The new Act incorporates amendments to the dilution agreement reached 
in March 1946 ng | management-labour conferences of the representatives 
of the diluted trades. It provides for continuing administrative machinery to 
control the scheme in each trade, central and local trades committees, similar 
in composition and function to those which controlled the application of the 
wartime dilution arrangements, and with the added duty of settling matters con- 
cerning the employment of the different categories of tradesmen. These trade 
committees will be Industrial Committees under the Re-establishment and 
Employment Act in respect of their trades. First mynd in employment is 
given to “recognised tradesmen”, by the provision that an employer shall not 
engage any other worker than a tradesman if a competent tradesman is available 
for employment, and that tradesmen shall be the last to be dismissed unless a 
local committee consents otherwise and subject to the employers’ award right 
to dismiss an employee for malingering, neglect of duty or misconduct. Ex- 
servicemen may become recognised tradesmen in three ways: (a) they may have 
served in the forces for a long period in a trade capacity and thus have acquired 
the full skill of a tradesman; (b) they may be authorised as probationary trades- 
men if needing a period of not more than 12 months’ employment at the trade 
to acquire full skill and may be certified following this probationary period; and 
(c) they may have gained some trade skill in the forces and be eligible for training 
benefit under the Conmnsneetlh scheme and be authorised as trainee-tradesman 
for a reasonable period of training. Both probationary and trainee tradesmen 
will receive full tradesmen’s rates but in respect of the trainees, part of their 
wages will be paid in the form of training benefit under the Commonwealth 
scheme. As a rule, applications for admission to the trades covered by the Act 
as probationary or trainee-tradesmen must be made within six months following 
discharge from the forces or after 22 March 1946, whichever is the later." 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The employment situation in Great Britain remains dominated 
by a general shortage of manpower despite pockets of unemploy- 
ment in certain areas and among certain groups in the labour force. 
Controls of employment continue to be relaxed and the occupa- 
tional and geographical redistribution of labour is being carried 
out partly as a voluntary response to changes in employment op- 
portunities and partly through the conscious efforts of the employ- 
ment exchanges to encourage workers to move into the jobs which 
most need to be filled from the standpoint of reconstruction. Demo- 
bilisation has proceeded according to plan. All told, some 4,000,000 
men and women were released from the forces between V-E Day and 
November 1946 and during the same period about 2,500,000 workers 
were transferred from war to peace production. 


Employment. 


In September 1946, total industrial employment was 17,808,000, as compared 
with 16,289,000 in mid-1945 and 17,920,000 in mid-1939. Between mid-1939 and 
September 1946, the number of men showed a decrease of 870,000 and the num- 
ber of women an increase of 758,000. Between mid-1945 and September 1946, 
the number of women in industry declined by 673,000 while the number of men 
increased by 2,192,000. Since June 1945, there had been a reduction in the total 
labour force of 1,247,000 (285,000 men and 962,000 women). 

The redistribution of manpower among the major groups of industries and 
services from mid-1945 to September 1946 is indicated in the following table: 





1 Idem, 11 July 1946. 
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Industry or service group Mid-1945 Sept. 1946 
(thousands) 
Manufacture for home market 2,580 4,905 
Manufacture for export 410 1,410 
Total 2,990 6,315 
Basic industries and services 5,191 5,531 
Building and civil engineering 722 1,240 
Distributive trades 1,958 2,254 
Other services 1,598 1,938 
Manufacture of equipment and 
supplies for armed forces 3,830 530 


The numbers employed in the principal industry and service groups in Sep- 
tember 1946expressed as percentages of those employed in these groups in mid- 
1939 showed the following changes: manufacture of equipment and supplies for 
the forces, 42 per cent.; manufacture for home market, 108 per cent.; manufacture 
for export, 143 per cent.; basic industries, 118 per cent. ; building and civil engineer- 
ing, 95 per cent.; distributive trades, 78 per cent.; other services, 87 per cent. 


Demobilisation. 

By the end of September 1946, there were 1,657,000 men and women in the 
armed forces and auxiliary services, a figure representing a decrease of 3,433,000 
from mid-1945. Of those released from the forces, 490,000 had not yet taken up 
employment. It was planned that by the end of 1946, 4,300,000 of the 5,100,000 
men and women in the forces on V-E Day would have been released.? 


Unemployment. 

The number of insured persons registered as unemployed in Great Britain 
at 14 October 1946 was 365,658 or 2 \% per cent. of the estimated total number 
of insured persons.’ Of the total, 259,528 were men, 90,192 women, 9,396 boys 
and 6,542 girls. The wholly unemployed accounted for 361,788 of the total per- 
sons unemployed. Of these 83,013 had been out of work for not more than two 
weeks, 91,947 for more than two but not more than eight weeks, and 186,828 
for more than eight weeks. The most severe unemployment continued to be 
centred in particular regions; in the Northern region, the rate was 3 per cent. 
of the insured population, in Scotland 4% per cent., and in Wales 8 per cent. 
By industries, the percentages of unemployment were relatively high in the 
specialised industries most affected by the reconversion to peace; for example, 
the percentage of unemployment in explosives stood at 29.4, while for the total 
chemical, paint and oil group it was only 7.3. The percentage unemployed in 
shipbuilding and repairing was high (4.5) largely because of the high rate of un- 
employment among women who had been employed in these occupations (12.7). 
For the metal manufacturing industries, the percentage was 2.6, for engineering 
2.9 (4.2 for women and 2.5 for men), for building and civil engineering 2.8, for 
transport 2.5, for textiles 1, for clothing 0.8, for the distributive trades 1.6, for 
mining 1.7, and for agriculture 3.2. 

Data on the duration of unemployment and turnover among the unemployed 
show that 59 per cent. of the women and 72 per cent. of the men unemployed in 
June 1946 had found work by September 1946. It was found that young men 
and women secured fresh employment with much greater rapidity than older 
persons, and that those unemployed for short periods had a much easier time 
finding fresh employment than those workless for longer periods. Among males, 
92 per cent. of the juveniles under 18 who were on the register on 17 June had 
secured work within the next three months, as or mw with 78 per cent. of 
those aged 18 and under 21 and only 57 per cent. of those aged 21 and under 65. 
Within the last-mentioned age group only 23 per cent. of those who had been 
on the ~ for over nine months in June had secured work by September, as 
compared with 71 per cent. of those who had been unemployed for not more 





} Ministry of Labour Gasette, Nov. 1946, pp. 320-321. 
_? Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 Nov. 1946, col. 1417 et seq. (Statement of the 
Prime Minister); Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1946, p. 320. 
*In Northern Ireland, 27,411 insured — ve Anon adult men and 3,685 adult 
ober 1946 (i 


women) were registered as unemployed in ++ Pp. 323-324). 
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than three months. Even among juveniles under 18, only 47 cent. of those 
unemployed for over nine months in June had secured work ic entoniion, as 
compared with 94 per cent. of those who had been unemployed for not more than 
three months. The figures for females give similar results, although, generally 
speaking, women went off the register rather more rapidly than men; this is at- 
tributed partly to the tendency for certain categories of married women to dis- 
me oy registration as unemployed when they have exhausted their rights to 
nefit. 


Employment Service Organisation. 


Appointments Department. In view of the existence of a number of current 
problems connected with the operation of the Appointments Department, partic- 
ularly the inadequate number of vacancies notified to the Department suitable 
for ex-service personnel, an Advisory Council has been set up to advise the Mi- 
nister of Labour and National Service on the work of the Department. The 
Council includes persons representative of employers’ organisations, trades 
unions, the professions chiefly concerned with the Department's work and the 
armed forces. Its first meeting was held in November 1946. It has also been 
decided to introduce a daily national teleprinter communication of vacancies 
of the Department and so to reduce delays in the filling of the jobs in question.* 


Juvenile Employment Service. 


The National Advisory Council on Juvenile Employment is now being set up. 
Its terms of reference are: ‘‘to consider all matters affecting the organisation, 
procedure and development of the Juvenile Employment Service, and from time 
to time to make such recommendations and reports to the Minister as it thinks 
fit in order to promote the efficiency of the Service’’.* 


Control of Employment. 


Under the Control of Employment Orders, men aged 18-30 inclusive are, 
with certain exceptions, required to obtain employment through a local office 
of the Ministry of Labour or an approved employment agency. Coalminers and 
agricultural workers of 18-50 years of age are required to obtain employment 
service permission to take up employment outside their own industry and the 
engagements of men of the same ages in the building and civil engineering indus- 
try are also subject to a control of engagement. ‘““This has been necessary”’, the 
Minister of Labour pointed out, ‘‘to secure that men are placed to the best ad- 
vantage in work of national importance, and is generally in line with the current 
age limits for call-up. I am, however, reviewing the position in the light of the 
changes in the call-up age which will apply as from 1st January next.’* 

e number of persons covered by the Essential Work Orders, which at its 
peak was about 8% million, has now been reduced to 661,000 workers. As from 
1 January 1947, the number will be still further reduced to 232,000 workers, of 
whom practically all will be employed in building and civil a certain 
building materials industries and by the county agricultural executive com- 
mittees. Civil servants have been covered by a special Order, which the Minister 
of Labour announced, is to be removed as from 1 February 1947.° 


Recruitment of Workers from Abroad. 


As a means of meeting specific labour shortages, arrangements have been 
made to import certain categories of foreign workers. However, as the Minister 
of Labour pointed out in reply to a question in the House, the possibilities of 
obtaining the needed workers from abroad have been severely limited by such 
factors as the availability of workers with the desired qualifications, the willing- 
ness of the Governments concerned to release them, their own willingness to 
come, their acceptability to British employers, workers and trade unions, and 
housing difficulties.® 





1 Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1946, p. 271. 

2 Idem, Nov. 1946, p. 316. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 Oct. 1946, col. 181. 
4 Idem, 3 Dec. 1946, cols. 61-62, 

5 Idem, 28 Nov. 1946, col. 1781. 

* Idem, 17 Oct. 1946, cols. 237-238. 
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Recruitment of labour from British Zone of occupied Germany. Arrangements 
have been made by the British Ministry of Labour and National Service to recruit 
about 1,000 women of Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian origin from the British 
occupied zone for domestic work in British sanatoria and tuberculosis hospitals 
in Great Britain. The women are arriving in groups of about 100, the first grou 
having arrived in October 1946. They have been recruited on the basis that their 
wages and conditions will be not less favourable than those of British workers 
similarly employed.! 

Recruitment of Irish workers. Arrangements have been continued by the 
United Kingdom and Ireland for the recruitment of Irish workers for the coal- 
mining industry. From July to November, 1,865 Irish workers had been recruited 
in accordance with a scheme which provides for suitable hostel accommodation.? 
Comparative statistics for Irish workers going to employment in Great Britain 
from 1941-1945 indicated that the demand for Irish labour in Great Britain 
declined considerably after 1943. The total figures for 1945 comprised 13,185 
males and 10,609 females going to employment, as against 37,263 males and 
14,448 females in 1942 (the high year in the period). These figures include employ- 
ment in agriculture which, in the majority of cases, consisted of seasonal migrants. 


Recruitment of Italian foundry workers. Arrangements have been made for 
the recruitment of 800 skilled workers and 2,000 semi-skilled and unskilled Ital- 
ian workers with foundry experience for employment in British iron foundries. 
The Ministry of Labour and National Service set up a Committee to consider 
special methods of recruitment to meet the shortage of British labour in iron 
foundries. The Committee recommended that the shortage might be partially 
met through the recruitment of iron foundry workers from abroad. 

Before the bilateral arrangements were concluded, an agreement was reached 
in the United Kingdom between the Engineering and Allied Employers National 
Federation and the National Lightcastings Iron Founders Federation, on the 
one hand, and the foundry trade unions affliated to the Confederation of Engi- 
neering and Shipbuilding Trade’Unions on the other, providing for the conditions 
of employment of the Italian foundry workers. The agreement states that the 
civilian Italian labour shall be employed at no less than the recognised or agreed 
trade union rates of wages and under full trade union conditions; that all Italian 
workers shall become temporary members of the appropriate trade union and 
pay contributions corresponding to the rate paid by British workmen; that the 
employment of the Italian workers shall not prejudice the position of British 
foundry workers of equivalent class in regard to employment; that the Italian 
workers shall be returned to their homes as and when the position can be met 
by the employment of British labour; and that the Italian workers shall not be 
employed in any individual foundry without the mutual consent of the employer 
pore § the workpeople directly concerned. 

In addition to the requirements laid down in the above agreement, provision 
is made by the Ministry of Labour and National Service for the Italian workers 
to pay income tax (where liable) and National Health and Unemployment Insur- 
ance contributions and to bear the cost of hostel or lodging accommodation on 
the same scale as British workers. Foundry workers will be recruited in Italy, 
with the assistance of a technical foundryman, to fill specific orders for Italian 
workers placed with the employment exchanges of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service of the United Kingdom. Arrangements for repatriation will 
be made by the Ministry of Labour and National Servien* 


PEACETIME LABOUR PooL FoR NETHERLANDS SEAFARERS 


A peacetime labour pool to ensure continuous employment for 
seafarers has been set up in the Netherlands for a trial period of 
three years. 


When a seafarer is discharged from a ship he is transferred to this pool, where 
he receives full pay for three weeks and thereafter 80 per cent. of his pay for a 





1 Ministry of Labour Gasette, Nov. 1946, p. 317. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 Nov. 1946, col. 1000. 

3 The Economist, 5 Oct. 1946, p. 548. ‘ 

‘Cf. we of Labour Gasette, Oct. 1946, p. 281; and Untrep PATTERNMAKERS AssociA- 
TION: Monthly Trade Report, Sept. 1946, p. 15. 
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period of 26 weeks. The — also handles the placing of seamen and the question 
of annual and monthly leave. The handling of the leave question by the pool 
has proved very satisfactory. Formerly, the men were discharged when they 
went on leave and upon the termination of their leave had to wait for another 
ship without being entitled to wages during the intervening period. Under the 
new system they enter the pool immediately on their return from leave. The 
Government has no control over the 1, which is administered by a board con- 
sisting of 10 members, five representing the shipowners and five the officers and 
seamen. The administrative costs are paid by the shipowners and seafarers but 
all payments made under the pool scheme are covered by the shipowners alone. 
All seafarers with three years’ sea service come within the scope of the scheme.' 


LABOUR OFFICE IN CURACAO 


An Order of 4 July 1946 set up at Curacao a Labour Office under 
the Department of Social and Economic Affairs. A branch office 
is on the island of Aruba, and other branch offices may be set up as 
required. The Labour Office is in charge of an inspector, who sees 
that the Department regulations are observed. 


The purpose of the office is to act as intermediary between supply and demand 
in the local labour market; to see to the placement of Curacao workers abroad 
and of workers from abroad at Curagao; to collect and publish data on the labour 
situation at Curacao and abroad; to collect data for drawing up placement statis- 
tics; to make an annual report ds the work of the public placement service in 
Curacao; to give advice to those who seek work; and to provide facilities for 
vocational training. No charge is made for placement; the office is allowed to 
draw fees only to cover expenses incurred at the express request of an employer 
or worker. It is to inform applicants about strikes or lockouts which may arise 
in undertakings, as far as it ine been informed, and it must acquaint applicants 
for work with the conditions of work offered to them. It may not be held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of placements effected through its agency.* 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CUBA 


A Cuban ministerial Order of 17 June 1946 set up an Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Training to study the possibilities of 
finding work in industry for trainees who have completed success- 
fully a course in the technical industrial and trade schools. 


This Committee, which is presided over by a representative of the Ministry 
of Labour, consists of one representative of each of the following organisations: 
National School for Industrial Technicians, National School for Women Indus- 
trial Technicians, Association of Graduates of the Superior Industrial and Trade 
School of Havana, Confederation of Cuban Workers, National Association of 
Cuban Manufacturers and the Ministries of Labour and Education.* 





MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION POLICY IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


A number of statements issued in recent months in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, indicate the general lines of the immigration policy to be 
followed by these nations. 

1INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FEDERATION: Supplement to Press Report No. 20. 
4 Nov. 1946 


2 Publicatieblad (Willmstad), 1946, No. 109. 
*Gaceta Oficial (Cuba), 17 June 1946, pp. 11605-11606. 
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UNITED KINGDOM IMMIGRATION PoLicy 


The Secretary of State for Home Affairs announced in the 
House of Commons, in October 1946, the general policy of the 
British Government with respect to the immigration of certain 
groups. 

Foreigners who, while they were in the United Kingdom during the war, 
married British women will be admitted, provided that they satisfy the Home 
Office and are otherwise desirable immigrants. Foreigners who served in 
His Majesty’s forces on British service engagements may now be discharged in 
the United Kingdom. Those who were pm discharged abroad receive special 
consideration if they apply for visa facilities to return to the United Kingdom. 
Foreign members of the British Merchant Navy Reserve Pool who are not resident 
in the United Kingdom are allowed to continue to serve on British ships but not, 
as arule, to take shore employment. Special consideration may be given to mem- 
bers of Allied forces if they have genuine ties in the United Kingdom such as, 
if they married British women, but the fact that they were stationed in the United 
Kingdom does not in itself give any stronger claim for settlement than their 
civilian compatriots. No such consideration with regard to admission for settle- 
ment is given to persons whose only qualification was that they happened to be 
brought to the United Kingdom as prisoners.’ 

The Secretary of State was also asked what was the Government’s general 
policy on immigration having regard to the continued shortage of workers, the 
aging of the population and the desirability of unfettered movement of peoples 
between countries. He stated: ‘‘The general policy is to promote the national 
economy and to relieve distress by admitting immigrants who satisfy me that 
they are desirable, so far as may fairly be done without detriment to the interests 
of the existing population.’* 


MIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO AUSTRALIA 


The first steps have been taken to put into effect the agreement 
reached by the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, for assisted migration of suitable British 
subjects to Australia.* 


The Minister of Immigration of Australia announced, in December 1946, 
that the minimum target of 35,000 migrants continued to be the basis of Austra- 
lia’s immigration policy. Inquiries had been listed at Australia House, in London, 
from potential migrants which totalled 156,000. Of these, some 54,000 had com- 
pleted forms of particulars stating they wish to migrate to Australia.‘ 

Although shortage of shipping and Australia’s housing problems have delayed 
the putting into effect of the whole programme, it has been decided to select 600 
intending settlers, with experience in building trades and civil engineering, for 
settlement in the first months of 1947. The Australian Government has requested 
that applications should be accepted for skilled tradesmen but, for the time being, 
they are limited to single ex-servicemen eligible for free passage under the agree- 
ment and with the required experience in the building trades and civil engineering 
industries.’ Consultation took place between the responsible Ministries in Aus- 
tralia and the Emergency Council of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, 
to ensure that the interests of Australian ex-service trainees would not be affected 
disadvantageously by the immigration of British persons for employment in the 
building trades.® 

The policy of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions with respect to the 
immigration of British workers was explained by its Secretary as follows: 


Through its own organisation and various publicity channels, the trade 
union movement of Australia plans to enlist the aid of every Australian 
worker in welcoming accepted migrants as co-workers and fellow citizens, 
assisting to build up the Australian democratic institutions. They will realise 
1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 Oct. 1946, cols. 405-406. 

2 Idem, 22 Oct. 1946, col. 356. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 414-415. 

4 Australian News Summary, No. 623, 11 Dec. 1946.5 

5 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1946, p. 281. 

* Parliamentary Debates, Senate of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 20, 6 Aug. 1946, pp. 


3664-3665 
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that Australia’s immigration mme is not a haphazard venture, and that 
— who come here are to be a bed on a sound vocational and economic 
is.? 


New ZEALAND 


The New Zealand House of Representatives appointed in 
December 1945 a Select Committee of 10 members, to consider 
ways and means of increasing the population of the Dominion. 
The final report of the Committee, issued in September 1946, con- 
tains conclusions and recommendations on various aspects of immi- 
gration policy. 


The report points out that the heavy fall in birth rates during the depression 
created a gap in the population which it will be impossible to fill and which will 
create employment difficulties, particularly in the next six or seven years. To 
meet these difficulties a series of proposals is made, which include, in particular, 
the encouragement of the decentralisation of certain industries and the immigra- 
tion of persons who would undertake certain types of employment. In order to 
avoid potential unemployment, however, the report emphasises that careful 
planning will be necessary not merely as to expenditure, but also as to the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the Dominion for labour of all types over a long period. 


Occupations Suitable for Immigration. 


The Report points out that any immigration which is undertaken should be 
of the selective type. It states that there is little scope for the absorption of 
workers in agriculture and that, taking into account the number of returned 
servicemen proposing to enter agriculture, New Zealand will provide sufficient 
operatives to equip the agricultural industry. 

In respect to secondary industries, and to a lesser extent tertiary industries, 
it is suggested that there should be a carefully planned immigration policy so that 
immigrants may be selected for their occupational aptitudes. Thus there is scope 
for the immigration of coal miners, since coal supplies are inadequate to meet 
present needs. If men capable of work in the saw-milling and bush-felling indus- 
tries are procurable, their immigration should be encouraged. 

The report also endorses the Government's action in endeavouring to ar- 
range for the immigration of hospital workers and nurses and domestic servants, 
adding, “if and when housing is available steps should be taken to secure immi- 
grants suitable for secondary industrial work’’. 


Relation of Immigration to Housing. 


The report concludes that the shortage of housing is so serious as to make 
it impossible to recommend an immediate commencement of large-scale immi- 
gration. Once the satisfaction of the internal demand for houses is in sight, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to secure immigrants for the industries for which 
they are needed. Moreover the shortage of houses may for a time seriously limit 
the number of married persons who can be brought into the country, but steps 
should be taken to have the machinery in operation and plans ready for the time 
when immigration will be possible. In the meantime, it may be possible to begin 
with the immigration of single young men and women, carefully chosen because 
of their particular qualifications in industries which are short-staffed, since the 
immigration of these single persons will not create immediately the housing ques- 
oy eee in an immigration policy which covers married men with wives 
and families. 


Types of Immigrants Desired. 


The report summarises evidence submitted to the Committee that “while 
admitting that the immigration of people of British stock was most desirable. . . 
it may not be possible at the present time to get a large number of such immi- 
grants”. The evidence indicated that the Norwegian, Swedish and Danish immi- 
grants who arrived in New Zealand during the last century had made excellent 


1 The Garment Worker (London), Oct. 1946, p. 187. 
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settlers and, over the years, had become almost completely absorbed into the 
New Zealand population but that certain Southern European types had tended 
to remain segregated into groups and not become completely absorbed into New 
Zealand’s population. The Committee, therefore, stated ‘‘we think it important 
to comment that if it is proposed to encourage the immigration of other European 
types, they should be of such character as will within a relatively short time 
become completely assimilated with the New Zealand population and have a 
distinctly New Zealand point of view.” 

In discussing proposals for the immigration of Jewish refugees, the Committee 
states: 


No person who has followed the trials of the Jewish race over the past 
decade can but feel considerable sympathy for them. We have discussed 
this subject at some length and, in view of the fact that matters of high Govern- 
ment policy are concerned and that the Government has, over the years, 
particularly prior to the war, accepted a number of such Jewish refugees, we 
think that we will have fulfilled our responsibilities in this regard if we bring 
this matter to the notice of the Government. In view of the housing situation 
and of the demand at the present time for special types of workers, we doubt 
whether it is advisable to recommend any preferential treatment to any partic- 
ular type of immigrant, although some obligation on New Zealand’s part in 
connection with displaced people in Europe is inescapable. 


Research into Population Problems. 


The report concludes with the suggestion that a small secretariat should 
be appointed, attached directly to the Cabinet, charged with the continuous 
study of population problems with a view to devising a long-term overall policy 
for the guidance of all departments. The Government, according to the report, 
“should be in a position to inform all department as to what this policy is, partic- 
ularly, in regard to the development of the economic and social life of the Domi- 
nion. This, naturally, involves some definite views on immigration.”"! 


CANADA AND REFUGEES 


The Prime Minister of Canada, on 7 November 1946, in a state- 
ment on the pclicy of the Canadian Government to facilitate the 
movement to Canada of refugees and displaced persons, called 
attention to the amendment to the immigration regulations which 
had been issued on 28 May 1946?, with respect to the admission 
of certain categories of relatives of residents in Canada. Explaining 
the measures taken to enable such persons to proceed to Canada, 
the Prime Minister stated: 


. . « Many persons on whose behalf applications have been made for permis- 
sion to enter Canada as a consequence of the change in the regulations are refu- 
gees. They are now in displaced ‘spersaed camps in the occupied zones or they 
are otherwise under the care of such organisations as UNRRA. In the past there 
has been no way in which these people could receive the necessary immigration 
inspection prior to proceeding to Canada nor has there been any organisation 
capable of arranging for their movement to Canada. . . 

The Canadian Government has now completed arrangements with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees by which it is expected that some of the 
refugees, whose relatives have applied for their admission to this country, will 
be enabled to proceed to Canada. Lists of persons on whose behalf application 
has been made will be forwarded to the Director of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. These persons will be located, identified and gathered into 
convenient centres in occupied territories by the Intergovernmental Committees, 
and ow will subsequently be visited and inspected by immigration officials sent 
especially from Canada for this purpose. The Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees will then give whatever assistance is possible for arranging for the 
movement to Canada of persons whose admission has been approved. Preliminary 





1 New Zealand Parliament, House of Representatives, Report of the Select Committee to consider 
ways and means of increasing the population of the Dominion (Wellington, 1946). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 223. 
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arrangements for the purpose of bringing this plan into effect will be made at 
once, and the co-operation of the appropriate military authorities in Germany 
is now being sought. It is not expected, however, that it will be possible for per- 
sons in the occupied zones to be inspected for some time. The despatch of immi- 
gration officers to occupied territory is a special measure taken in view of the 
difficult conditions in those areas and because of the desire of the Canadian 
Government to make a contribution to the solution of the refugee problem. It is 
not intended that this method of inspection of immigrants will be a procedure 
normally adopted by the Immigration Branch.' 


SouTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa, an Immigration Council has been 
set up, and arrangements have been made for the selection of immi- 
grants from Europe and the transport of immigrants to the Union. 


Immigration Council. 


An Immigration Council has been set up by the Minister of the Interior to 
deal with arrangements for the immigration of both natural born British subjects 
and such alien immigrants as have -_ authorised to receive a permit for per- 
manent residence by the Immigrants Selection Board. The Immigration Council 
is composed of representatives of the various departments concerned with immi- 
gration or employment and the chairmen of the honorary voluntary immigration 
and employment committees which are being established throughout the Union. 
These committees, comprising industrialists and business men in centres through- 
out the country where employment or industries are being developed, will func- 
oe) an a national executive, and co-operate closely with the Department 
oO ur. 


Transport. 


Negotiations have been undertaken by the Ministry of Economic Develop- 
ment of the Union of South Africa and the Ministry of War Transport of the 
United Kingdom, for the allocation of ships to transport persons selected by the 
representatives of the Union of South Africa for immigration to South Africa.* 


Immigration Committees in Europe. 


Two Committees have been appointed by the Government to go to Southern 
and Northern Europe in connection with the application of the Union's immigra- 
tion plans. The committee for Northern Europe will have its headquarters in 
the Netherlands, and the committee for Southern Europe in Italy. The com- 
mittees consist of technical representatives of various departments, including 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labour. No formal com- 
mittee is being sent to the United Kingdom, where immigration to South Africa 
will be organised through the High Commissioner’s Office, by the Labour Attaché, 
in consultation with the 1820 Settlers Association and with the assistance of 
representatives from the Department of Labour and Agriculture.‘ 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


NIGHT WorRK IN BAKERIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On 13 September 1946, the Constituent National Assembly 
of the Czechoslovak Republic passed an Act (No. 177) concerning 
working hours in bakeries. Going beyond the Convention concern- 
ing Night Work in Bakeries (No. 20) adopted by the 1925 Session 

1 Press release, Prime Minister's Office, Ottawa. Nov. 7 1946. 
2 Cape Times, 2 Dec. 1946. 
3 Cf. International Labour Renew, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 415; Cape Times, 


17 Oct. 1946, 
4 Cf. Cape Times, 11 Oct. 1946; 12 Nov. 1946. 
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of the International Labour Conference — which forbids, with 
certain exceptions, night work in bakeries during at least seven 
consecutive hours — the Act stipulates that, with the excep- 
tions listed below, ‘‘nobody may work in bakeries between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m”’. 


“Bakeries” include factories 5 og p- bread and pastry, as well as bakery 
sections of other undertakings. e Act applies to private, public and co-opera- 
tive bakeries, but not to army bakeries. 


Exceptions. 

Exceptions to the principle that no work must be done in bakeries between 
10 - and 6 a.m. are permissible in the following cases and under the following 
conditions. 


(a) Preparatory operations — namely the firing of ovens, and operations 
necessary for preparing dough, including weighing out of bread — may begin, in 
the manufacture of pastry at 3 a.m. at the earliest, and in the manufacture of 
bread at midnight at the earliest. However, the Minister of Social Welfare may, 
by a notification published in the Official Gazette, fix the maximum number of 
employees who may be employed on such preparatory operations before 6 a.m.; 
furthermore, women, irrespective of age, and boys under 18 years of age may not 
be employed on preparatory operations before 6 a.m., with the proviso that 
apprentices under 18 years of age may, in the last half-year of their apprentice- 
ship period, be permitted to participate in the preparatory operations before 
6 a.m. in order to enable them to learn this work, but only if several shifts are 
not worked in the respective bakery.' 

(b) The Minister of Social Welfare may, in the public interest, in agreement 
with the Minister of Food and after consultation with the employees’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations concerned, grant temporary exemptions from the prohibi- 
tion concerning night work, either for whole groups of bakeries or for individual 
bakeries employing more than 50 persons. 

(c) The district labour boards i after consultation with the employees’ 
—— loyers’ organisations concerned, grant temporary exemptions for indivi- 

ua ries; 


(i) in the case of necessary repairs which cannot be carried out during 
the normal working hours without interrupting normal production, or in the 
case of interruption of normal production caused by such repairs; or 

(ii) if it is in the public interest, in so far as bakeries with less than 50 
employees are concerned; or 

(iii) in case of bakeries supplying the Army.* 

Any employee performing permissible work between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is 
entitled to special night rates. 


Control and Inspection. 


The Act contains provisions concerning measures of control and inspection. 
It sets penalties for violations of the Act, with fines of from 3,000 to 10,000 0- 
slovak crowns, and, in addition, in cases of repeated offences, prison terms of 
from one to three months; and, for offences against the provisions concerning 
control and inspection, with fines of from 10,000 to 100,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
and/or prison terms of one to three months. If the manager of a bakery has been 
punished at least twice for such offences, the District National Committee shall, 
after consultation with the District Labour Board, withdraw his trade licence 
for a period of between one month and one year.’ 


Hours oF WorK AND OVERTIME Pay IN COLOMBIA 


A Decree issued in Colombia (No. 2341/46, dated 6 August 
1946) lays down rules concerning the definition of day and night 
work and the computation of overtime and night work rates. 

1 Article 3 (a) of Convention No. 20 concerning Night Work in Bakeries unconditionally forbids 
the employment of young persons under the of 18 years during seven consecutive hours at 


night, which must include the hours between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
* The exceptions mentioned in (6) and (c) are somewhat broader than those contemplated in 


the Convention concerning sy Work in b 
* Communi -L.O. t, Prague. 
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Pursuant to a previous Act! work performed between 4 a.m. and 8 p.m. is 
reckoned as day work and work between 8 2. and 4 a.m. as night work, the 
latter to be remunerated at an increase of 25 per cent. (for the hours between 
8 p.m. and midnight) or 50 per cent. (for the hours between midnight and 4 a.m.); 
remuneration for overtime is to be]25 per cent. above the regular rate in the case 
of day work and S50 per cent. above it in the case of night work. The new Decree 
clarifies these provisions as follows: the ordinary working day is to be considered 
as day work or night work, according to whether the major portion of the work- 
ing time falls within the day or night period as defined by the Act. If the workin 
time is equally divided between day and night, the entire working period sha 
be remunerated as day work if the last hour of work is performed between 4 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., and as night work if the last hour hour of work is performed between 
8 p.m. and 4a.m. The remuneration for overtime work is to be computed on the 
basis of day rates or of night rates, according to whether the normal working time 
is considered day work or night work in conformity with these rules. Therefore, 
if an employee works, for example, from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., he is entitled, for the 
two overtime hours, to a 50 per cent. overtime bonus, computed on the night 
rate for the hours between midnight and 4 a.m. Enterprises which, for technical 
reasons, have to maintain continuous work may arrange for periodically rotating 
shifts; in such case a uniform rate of pay may be stipulated and applied to all 
workers employed on such shifts, irrespective of day and night work, provided 


that such uniform rates include the night work bonus.* 2 


FIXING OF MINIMUM WAGES FOR FRENCH DOMESTIC WORKERS 


Minimum wages for French workers of both sexes employed 
in domestic service have been fixed by two Ministerial Orders of 
31 January and 25 June 1946. 


Domestic workers have been divided into two categories: (a) those paid by 
the hour (charwomen engaged in ordinary household work or in heavy work); 
and (6) those paid by the month. The latter group is divided into 11 categories 
which correspond to various occupational classifications, a coefficient being fixed 
for each category. The lowest wages (coefficient 100) apply to ene pate 
household workers (with less than one ? mo experience), page-boys and caretak- 
ers in private houses; the highest coefficient (190) has been fixed for chefs (men 
or + re housekeepers, companions, and butlers who supervise the domestic 
stafi. 

Persons whose work, through physical disability, is inferior to that of other 
workers of the same occupational category may exceptionally be paid a lower 
minimum wage. — : 

Payment in kind (food and lodging) may be deducted from the wages fixed, 
and the Order of 25 June 1946 fixes the value of food and lodging. Payment in 
kind, other than food and lodging, is made in accordance with established cus- 
toms. 

For workers under 16 years of age the Order fixes wage rates in relation to 
So of adults employed in the same occupational category. These rates are as 
ollows: 


14 to 15 years of age — 50 per cent. 
15 to 16 years of age — 60 per cent. 
16 to 17 years of age — 70 per cent. 
17 to 18 years of age — 80 per cent. 


Young workers over 18 years of age are considered as adults and receive the 
wage fixed for their category, provided their qualifications are satisfactory.* 








1 Act. No. 6/45; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1945, col. 1. 

2 Diario Oficial, No. 26210 of 21 Aug. 1946; Cultura (Bogoté), Sept. 1946, pp. 27-28. 

3 Journal officiel, No. 28, 2 Feb. 1946, p. 918; No. 41, 17 Feb. 1946, p. 1419 (Corrigendum); 
No, 158, 7 July 1946, p. 6089. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Bill providing for the establishment of a national health ser- 
vice available to everyone in England and Wales became law on 6 
November 1946. The new service is scheduled to begin on 1 April 
1948 and will be financed by the Exchequer, the local authorities, 
and a contribution from the National Insurance Fund. This Act, 
coming after the National Insurance Act and the National Insur- 
ance (Industrial Injuries) Act, is a further step in the programme 
of social security services now being introduced. 


General 


The health service is Se oe we and designed ‘‘to secure improvement 
in the physical and mental health of the people. . . and the prevention, diagnosis 
and treatment of illness”. It is available to everyone in England and Wales 
without any limitations based on financial means, age, sex, fhe wert utiar or voca- 
tion, area of residence or insurance qualification. There are no waiting or qualify- 
ing periods. No fees or charges are made to the patient with the exception of those 
onal to below in respect of renewals or repairs of appliances necessitated 
through negligence, domestic help, and certain additional amenities. No one 
is prevented from obtaining medical care privately at his own expense if he does 
not wish to avail himself of the free service provided under the Act, but no doctor 
may treat a person for whom he has accepted responsibility under the Act as a 
private poet. ; ; 

The Minister of Health is responsible for organising and promoting the estab- 
lishment of the service. He is guided, on all expert aspects of the service, by the 
Central Health Services Council which includes people chosen from all fields of 
experience within the service. 

The presidents of the Royal Medical Colleges, the Chairmen of the Councils 
of the British Medical Association and of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, and the President of the General Medical Council, are members ex officio; 
other members include medical practitioners, dental practitioners, nurses, mid- 
wives and pharmacists, persons with experience in hospital management, in local 
government and in mental health. These members are appointed by the Minister 
of Health after consultation with the representative organisations. 

The Central Health Services Council makes reports only to the Minister, 
who lays such reports before Parliament unless he considers it contrary to the 
public interest. 

Standing committees may be appointed by the Minister after consultation 
with the Central Council to advise him and the Council on different technical 
questions. Ad hoc committees may be appointed by the Council or by any stand- 
ing committee and asked to report on special questions referred to them. 

The service is provided through three channels: 


(1) Hospital and specialist services are organised on a new regional basis, 
blood transfusion and bacteriological laboratories on a satvaet Gaale. The 
Minister assumes direct responsibility for these services, but entrusts the actual 
administration to new regional or local bodies, more particularly Regional Hos- 
pital Boards. 

(2) Care by general practitioners and dentists and pharmaceutical benefits 
are administered through a newly-created local machinery, executive councils, 
whose areas coincide with those of major local authorities. These councils are 
composed of representatives of the major local authorities and of the Ministry 
of Health, on the one hand, and representatives of the local professional practi- 
tioners on the other hand, in equal numbers. 

(3) The provision of health centres and of a variety of medical and general 
health care services is entrusted to the major local authorities, the County and 
County Borough Councils, whose arrangements are made subject to the Minister's 


approval. 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 227. 
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The Minister may take over the functions of hospital boards, executive coun- 
cils and local health authorities if they do not carry out their functions adequately. 
He may lay down qualifications of officers and employees of all bodies providing 
care under the service, and establish contributory superannuation schemes for 
the staffs of the hospital and specialist service, the Executive Councils, the bac- 
teriological and blood transfusion services and doctors and dentists in the general 
practitioner service. 


Hospital and Specialist Service 
Nature and Provision of Care. 


The Hospital and Specialist Service provides hospital accommodation, me- 
dical, nursing and other services required at or for the purposes of hospitals, 
and the care of specialists, whether at a hospital, a health centre or a clinic or, 
if nece on medical grounds, at the patient’s home. The service covers accom- 
modation in general and special hospitals, maternity homes, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, infectious diseases units, homes for the chronic sick, mental hospitals and 
mental deficiency institutions, convalescent homes and medical rehabilitation 
centres, and includes all forms of specialist treatment. 

Eye services are provided in special ophthalmic departments and clinics, 
forming part of the Somes and specialist service, and include sight testing 
and the supply of spectacles. These eye clinics will be in charge of specialist 
medical ophthalmologists. But while this eye clinic system is being developed, 
a supplementary eye service is arranged for in the general practitioner system. 

e Minister may provide such auxiliary services as research into the causa- 
tion, prevention, diagnosis or treatment of illness or mental defectiveness, a 
bacteriological service, and blood transfusion services, on a national basis. 

No charges may be made to the patient for these services, except if he re- 
quests a medical or of a more expensive type than is supplied normally 
by the service, or if the replacement or repair of a medical appliance supplied 
free was necessitated by lack of care on the part of the patient. A patient may 
also choose to be accommodated in a single room or small ward, and pay a charge 
covering part of the cost, subject always to the requirements of patients who 
need such privacy on medical grounds and therefore receive it without payment. 

Accommodation may be set aside by the Minister for private patients of a 
doctor serving on the hospital staff, provided it is available after satisfying the 
demand of the public service. The doctor may charge private fees to such patients. 


Administration. 


All hospitals, both voluntary and public, are transferred to and vested in 
the Minister of Health unless he decides otherwise, with the exception of teaching 
hospitals, which are vested in boards of governors. Medical and dental schools 
are transferred to the board of governors of the school or of the university of 
which they form part. Clinics, dispensaries and out-patient departments other 
than those providing general practitioner care or maternity service are also vested 
in the Minister. 

Regional Hospital Boards are constituted by the Minister for such hospital 
areas, determined by him after consultation with organisation and bodies con- 
cerned, as can conveniently be associated with a university having a school of 
medicine. The chairman of the Board is appointed by the Minister as he thinks 
fit; other members are appointed after consultation with the university, the 
medical profession, and the local health authorities in the area and other organi- 
sations concerned. 

The Regional Hospital Board maintains premises and maintains and acquires 
equipment for hospitals and out-patient departments. It appoints hospital 
management committees for each hospital or group of hospitals, after consulta- 
tion with any local health authority and executive council in the area served, 
the senior medical and dental staff of the hospital or hospitals, and organisations 
concerned. 

A hospital management committee controls and manages its hospital or 
hospitals on behalf of the Board, subject to and in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Minister and instructions of the Minister and the Board. 

Endowments of voluntary non-teaching hospitals are paid into a special fund 
which is apportioned to Regional Hospital Boards and hospital management 
committees after discharging existing debts and liabilities of the voluntary hos- 
pitals concerned. 
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Terms of Service. 


Staffs of all hospitals are in the employment of the Regional Boards or boards 
of governors. Specialists taking part in the service are attached to the staff of 
hospitals whether working whole-time or part-time for the service, at hospitals 
or at health centres; they may continue private practice outside the service. 
Terms of engagement of staff are determined by the Board, subject to regula- 
tions made by the Minister after consultation with the appropriate organisations. 


General Practitioner Services 


Nature and Provision of Care. 


Care by general practitioners and dentists, and pharmaceutical supplies as 
well as scaslanaanady ophthalmic care are provided outside the hospital and 
specialist service by qualified doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, under the 
authority of an Executive Council constituted for the area of every local health 
authority. All medical practitioners are entitled to join the new service within 
the area where they are practising at the time when the service is introduced, 
by having their names included in the lists of the Executive Council with whom 
they are under contract. Doctors who wish to join for the first time or to practise 
in a new area need the consent of the Medical Practices Committee; such consent 
cannot be refused on any grounds except that the number of doctors already 
practising in the area is sufficient for the needs of the service. 

General practitioners and dentists can practice either at and from the health 
centres maintained by the local health authorities, or at and from their own 
surgeries; in either case they are under contract with the Executive Council and 
not with the local health authority. The Council arranges with local authorities 
for the use of the centre facilities. 


General practitioner care. Every person in the area of an Executive Council 
may choose, from among the general practitioners undertaking to work under 
the Act, the “family doctor’’ by whom he wishes to be attended, subject only 
to the doctor’s consent. However, no doctor may accept more than a prescribed 
maximum number of patients. Persons who do not make a choice will be assigned 
to a doctor by the service. 


Dental care. Provisions concerning dental care are much the same as those 
for general practitioner care. Dental care, however, may not, at first, be avail- 
able to all persons in the area. Priority is given to expectant mothers and young 
people, who receive dental care through the maternity and child welfare service 
of the local authorities (see below), and through the school health services under 
the Education Act of 1944. 

General dental care services will be gradually developed at the health centres 
of the local authorities or at special dental centres. Eventually, every person 
will have the right to choose a dental practitioner as his regular attendant and 
to receive care without further reference. Nevertheless, for certain forms of treat- 
ment the dentist must submit estimates of the cost to the branch office of the 
Dental Estimates Board. Charges may be made to the patient for dental appli- 
ances of a more expensive type than is normally supplied or repairs and replace- 
ments due to negligence. 


Pharmaceutical supplies. Drugs and preparations prescribed by a general 
practitioner or dentist under the scheme are dispensed, and specified appliances 
are supplied, to persons in the area of an Executive Council by arrangements 
made by the Council with registered pharmacists. Every qualified pharmacist 
may join in the new service. The patient may obtain his prescription at any 

harmacy participating in the service or at a health centre dispensing medicines. 
rugs, preparations and appliances wees for hospital and specialist services 
will be supplied by the Hospital and Specialist Service. 


Supplementary ophthalmic services. While special ophthalmic departments 
and clinics forming part of the Hospital and Specialist Service are being developed, 
a supplementary eye service is arranged by the Executive Councils whose func- 
tions in this field are exercised by the Ophthalmic Services Committee. The 
Supplementary Eye Service provides for the testing of sight by qualified medical 
practitioners and for the supply of spectacles. The service will be wound up as 
soon as the specialist clinic services are found to have been adequately developed. 
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Every person in the area is entitled to sight testing and the supply of spec- 
tacles free of charge, either through the Supplementary Eye Service, from the 
en practitioner or optician of his choice, or through the specialist eye clinics. 

harges may, however, be made for optical appliances of a more expensive type 
than is normally supplied, or for repairs and replacements due to negligence. 


Administration. 


The Executive Councils administering general practitioner, dental and phar- 
maceutical services are composed of professional members appointed by the local 
doctors, dentists and pharmacists through their own committees, on the one 
hand, and members appointed tly by the local authorities and partly by the 
Minister, on the other, in equal numbers. The Councils make arrangements for 
providing adequate care and supplies for all persons in their area who wish to 
take advantage of such arrangements, subject to the Minister’s approval. 

. The Medical Practices Committee consists of six medical practitioners and 
two other members appointed by the Minister afterconsultation with represent- 
ative medical associations; and of a medical chairman. It deals with applications 
of general practitioners not yet established in insurance practice at the inception 
of the service for admission to public practice under the Act. A general practi- 
tioner whose application has been refused may appeal to the Minister. 

The Dental Estimates Board, the majority of whose members are dental prac- 
titioners, approves estimates of dental treatment and appliances. 

The Ophthalmic Services Committee, responsible for the administration of 
the Supplementary Eye Service, includes members appointed by the Executive 
Council and members representing the medical practitioners and opticians partici- 
pating in the service. 


Terms of Service. 


Terms of service of general practitioners, dentists and pharmacists are not 
specified in the Act but will be laid down in regulations to be made by the Minister 
in consultation with the professional representatives of the doctors, dentists and 
pharmacists. 

In the White Paper on the National Health Service, the Government had 
a nounced its intention of combining the capitation fee with a fixed basic salary. 
The basic salary, according to the Minister of Health, would give the young 
doctors starting to build up a practice the security of a minimum salary; it would 
reduce, but not eliminate, competition between doctors, and would permit a 
differentiation in income by the payment of additional remuneration for special 
attainments. It was not, however, intended that the basic salary should be the 
main part of the remuneration. Once the list of patients had reached the point 
where the basic element had been absorbed by the capitation fee, this element 
would become a form of capitation payment.' An amendment proposed by the 
House of Lords to include the principle of the capitation fee in the Act was re- 
jected by the House of Commons. Actual rates of pay are to be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Spens Committee which was appointed in 
February 1945 to report on an me gm ae oe range of remuneration for doctors 
taking part in a —_ organised service.2 The Committee proposed a per- 
centage spread of net income giving some three quarters of the general practi- 
tioners between 40 and 50 years of age a net income over £1000 per annum, one- 
half of them over £1300, one quarter over £1600 and slightly less than 10 per 
cent. an income over £2000, in terms of the 1939 value of money. This distribu- 
tion would represent a considerable increase in incomes over and above those 
received in 1939 — about £200 in the case of incomes between £400 and £1200. 
On the assumption that some 45 million people are covered by the service, the 
cost per head would be 15s. 6d., or after deduction of special payments, 15s. ‘oe 
head to provide for the payment of general practitioners. It may be noted that 
the capitation fee of 10s. 6d., at present payable under the existing Health Insur- 
ance ci is to be increased in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Spens Report, pending the inception of the new service. 

Dentists’ remuneration would, according to the Government’s White Paper, 
consist of appropriate salaries for those working whole or part time at health or 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, No. 210, 4 Nov. 1946, cols. 1125-1126. 
2 Ministry OF Heawin: Report of the Inter-Deparimental Committee on Remuneration of General 
Practstioners, Gt. Britain. Cmd. 6810 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946). 
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dental centres. Other dentists would be paid by the Executive Council in accord- 
ance with a prescribed scale of fees, laid down in regulations after consultation 
with the profession’s representatives. 

Similarly, payment for gremmanwesion supplies would be determined on the 
basis of negotiations with pharmaceutical representatives. Refresher courses for 
medical and dental practitioners may be organised by the Minister. 


Abolition of Selling and Buying of Practices. 

The Act prohibits the sale or purchase of practices which are wholly or partly 
within the National Health Service. Compensation amounting to £66 millions 
in the aggregate for England, Wales and Scotland will be paid, normally on 
retirement or death of the doctor, to those doctors who join the service at the 
outset and are, therefore, deprived of the right to sell the practice they bought. 
In the meantime, interest will be paid at the rate of 2 34 per cent. per year. 


Supervision of Service and Settlement of Disputes. 


The General Practitioner Service is under the supervision of the Minister 
of Health, who may authorise an Executive Council to make arrangements other 
than those in force under the Act if he is satisfied after enquiry that the services 
in the area are inadequate, or not satisfactory. 

Disputes between an Executive Council and a beneficiary, or between a coun- 
cil and a health authority as to the conduct of a health centre, are referred to the 
Minister for decision. 

Representations that a person undertaking to provide general practitioner 
or dental care, supplementary ophthalmic care or pharmaceutical supplies should 
be excluded from participation in the service, can be made to an independent 
tribunal which, after enquiry, may remove the name of such person from the list 
of participants if it deems that his retention would be prejudicial to the efficiency 
of the service. The tribunal consists of one member representative of the Exe- 
cutive Councils, and one representing the profession concerned in the dispute, 
chosen from a panel of professional representatives. The chairman is a barrister 
or solicitor appointed by the Lord Chancellor. Appeal from the decision of the 
tribunal lies to the Minister of Health. 


Local Authority Health Service 


Nature and Provision of Care. 


The major local authorities, called health authorities for the purposes of the 
Act, maintain health centres and provide certain specified forms of medical care 
and general health care. The duties of the health authorities include: 


(i) Care for expectant and nursing mothers and for young children under 
five years of age and not attending primary schools, more particularly priority 
dental care, and the provision of cod liver oil, fruit juices and other articles; 
charges may be made for the supply of such articles, according to means. 

(ii) Complete midwifery care for mothers confined at home to be given by 
midwives employed by the authority or by voluntary organisations with whom 
the authority makes the appropriate arrangements. The midwife may call in a 
doctor in case of need. Maternity care at hospitals, and any specialist care re- 
quired, is given by the Hospital and Specialist Service, and ordinary general 
advice and health care before and after confinement by the general practitioner 
service. 

(iii) Home visiting by health visitorsemployed by the health authority or by 
voluntary organisations, who give advice on the care of young children, sick 
people and expectant or nursing mothersat their homes, and on measures to pre- 
vent the spread of infection. 

(iv) Home nursing by nurses employed by the local authority or voluntary 
organisations. 

(v) Vaccination against smallpox and immunisation against diphtheria through 
a with the general practitioner service; vaccination against smallpox 
is no longer compulsory. 

(vi) Ambulance services. 


Health authorities may provide — or shall provide if so directed by the 
Minister: 
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(vii) Care and after-care of sick or mentally defective persons, including the 
provision of special foods, blankets, accommodation for convalescents and inva- 
lids and the like; a charge may be made in appropriate cases. 

(viii) Domestic help to any household in which it is needed on grounds of ill- 
health, maternity, age or welfare of children, subject to an appropriate charge. 


Organisation of Service. 

For the purpose of providing these health services and maintaining health 
centres, the major local authorities, county and county borough councils or joint 
boards of these where necessary, are constituted local health authorities. They 
are responsible for making appropriate arrangements, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Health. The local health authority, as already amek is repre- 
sented on the Executive Council in its area, and is consulted by the Minister in 
the appointment of members of Regional Hospital Boards, Hospital Management 
Committees, and boards of governors of teaching hospitals. 

Every local health authority establishes a health committee to advise it on 
the discharge of its functions under the Act. 

The local health authorities build, maintain and develop health centres, 
at which, in addition to their own health services, general practitioner care and 
dental care as well as pharmaceutical supplies are provided by arrangement with 
the Executive Council of the area, and specialist and other out-patient care is 
made available by arrangement with the Regional Hospital Boards. 

The terms on which general practitioner and dental care and pharmaceutical 
supplies are provided at a health centre are agreed upon between the local health 
authority maintaining the centre and the local Executive Council administering 
general medical services. The Council may recover from the general or dental 
practitioner or pharmacist such charges for the use of the centre premises as will 
defray its payments to the local health authority. 


Financing of National Health Service 


The National Health Service is financed from (1) general revenue, (2) local 
revenue, and (3) a y= some from the National Insurance Fund. 

The full cost of the Hospital and Specialist Service and other central services, 
of the general practitioner, dental, supplementary ophthalmic and pharmaceu- 
tical services and of central administration, and one half of the cost of local 
health authority services are borne by the Exchequer, i.e., the taxpayer, subject 
to a refund of £32 million from the Insurance Fund. 

Local health authorities pay one half of the cost of their health services, 
their expenditure being mane om by Exchequer grants of not less than 371% per 
cent. in the case of the richest authorities and not more than 75 per cent. in that 
of the poorest, the average grant being 50 per cent. of the cost. 

The total annual expenditure of the Exchequer and the local authorities is 
estimated at £152 million per year in the early stages of the service. Of these, 
£87 million go to the Hospital and Specialist Service, £45 million to the general 
practitioner, dental, pharmaceutical and supplementary ophthalmic services, 
£12 million to the local health authority services, and £8 million to superannua- 
tion and compensation. Of the £152 million, £6 million are borne by the local 
authorities which spent £4.6 million on similar services in 1938-39, the remain- 
ing £146 million are met from the National Insurance [Fund (£32 million), 
miscellaneous sources (£4 million), and the Exchequer (£110 million). Savings 
due to the discontinuance of former grants are estimated at £15 million, leaving 
a net annual additional expenditure of £95 million to be borne by the Exche- 


quer.? 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN DISABILITY GRANTS AcT, 1946 


An Act? providing for the payment, subject to a means test, of 
cash benefits in cases of invalidity was assented to on 7 June 1946 
and will come into operation at a date to be fixed by proclamation. 

1 National Health Service Act, 1946, assented to 6 Nov. 1946. Cf. also: Mmustry or 
Hearts: National Health Service Bill, Summary of the Proposed New Service. Cmd. 6761 (Lon- 


don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946); and Financial Memorandum, Bill 94, 19 Mar. 1946, 
2 Act No. 36 of 1946. 
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Scope. 


The Act covers persons aged 16 years or over, domiciled and resident in the 
Union of South Africa, who satisfy conditions as to nationality and/or length 
of residence in the Union, but, in so far as Natives are concerned, the extent of 
its application is to be determined by the Minister of Native Affairs. 


Financial Arrangements. 


The financial resources agers to meet the cost of the grants are covered 
by the budget of the Union of South Africa. 


Administration. 


In so far as it relates to non-Natives, the Act is administered by the Minister 
of Social Welfare and Demobilisation, assisted by the Secretary for Social Wel- 
fare, and in so far as it relates to Natives, by the Minister of Native Affairs, 
assisted by the Secretary for Native Affairs. Applications for grants are investi- 
~~ in - first instance by the district officers appointed under the Old-Age 

ensions Act.! 


Benefits. 


A disability grant is payable, subject to a means test, to a person covered by 
the Act who has physical or mental disabilities of a permanent nature which 
render him incapable of deriving from any employment or occupation the means 
to provide for his own maintenance and who is not in receipt of an old-age* or 
blind pension® or of a veteran’s pension under the War Pensions Act.‘ The appli- 
cant must submit to any medical examination deemed necessary. If he is found 
capable of undertaking some form of employment, he must register himself at an 
employment exchange and remain in communication with the exchange for at 
least six months. Refusal to accept suitable employment disqualifies him for 
benefit under the Act. The Secretary for Social Welfare (or Native Affairs) 
determines the amount of the grant having due regard to the circumstances of 
the case, including the applicant's capacity and opportunity to maintain him- 
self, the ability of his spouse to contribute to his maintenance and the cost of 
living and economic conditions in the district where he resides. The annual grant 
to a white person may not exceed £60, to a coloured person or Indian, £30 and 
to a Native, £12; nor may it be such as to bring the annual income of a white 
— to more than £90 plus £12 in respect of each child under 16 years whom 

e maintains, of a coloured person or Indian, to more than £48, and of a Native 
to more than £18. Where a disabled person requires a regular attendant, an 
additional £18 a year may be granted. Payment of benefit may be suspended 
by reason of the misconduct of the beneficiary.® 


SocrAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tue Sociat Security Act AMENDMENTS OF 19466 


Under the United States Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946, the present rate of social security taxes payable by employees 
and employers remains unaltered, survivors’ insurance protection 
is provided to qualified ex-servicemen for a period of three years 
after discharge, unemployment insurance is extended to private 
maritime employment, and federal participation in State assis- 
tance schemes is increased. 


Social Security Taxes. 


The social security contribution rates, previously scheduled to rise to 24% 
ad cent. on 1 January 1947 and to 3 per cent. on 1 January 1949, have been 
rozen at 1 per cent. until the end of 1947. They will rise to 244 per cent. in 
1948 and 3 per cent. in 1949. 


— 22 of 1928. Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1928, S.A. 1. 


3 Blind Persons Act, No. 11 of 1936. 

* Act No. 45 of 1941. 

5 Government Gazelte Extraordinary, No. 3666, 14 June 1946. 
* Public Law No. 719 (79th Congress, 2nd Session). 
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Benefits in respect of Deceased Ex-servicemen. 


Under the Social Security Act, benefit is payable to the survivors of an in- 
sured person who had to his credit the requisite number of calendar quarters in 
insured employment. Active military or naval service is not insured employment 
and, as the law stood prior to the amendments of 1946, a person serving in the 
armed forces, not only lost an opportunity to earn credits, but might also lose 
poser acquired insured status in cases where he had previously qualified 
or survivors’ insurance protection by the accumulation of calendar quarters in 
insured employment equal to at least half the total number of quarters in the 
period elapsing after a specified date. Furthermore, survivors’ benefits vary in 
rate with the insured person’s average monthly wage in insured employment 
during the period elapsing between a specified date and his death and with the 
number of years in which he had so earned at least $200. Before the enactment 
of the recent legislation, a period of service in the armed forces reduced the aver- 
age monthly credit, deprived the insured person of an opportunity to earn yearly 
credits and thus on two scores reduced the benefits payable. The Social Security 
Act Amendments 1946 provide survivors’ insurance protection of a standard 
considered adequate, until the ex-serviceman has had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to acquire or reacquire insured status by participation in insured employ- 
ment. A deceased exserviceman who had seen active service between 16 Sep- 
tember 1940 and the date of the termination‘of the war and who died within 3 years 
after discharge is deemed to have died a fully insured person, to have an average 
monthly wage of not less than $160 and to have been paid not less than $200 
wages in each calendar year in which he had 30 days or more of active service 
since 16 September 1940. The special wage credits are not granted if a pension 
or compensation is payable under the Veterans’ Administration. In the case of 
an ex-serviceman who died before the law was enacted and within three years 
after discharge, survivors’ benefits will be paid retroactively. The cost of the 
additional benefits to the survivors of deceased ex-service personnel is met from 
the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund. 


Unemployment Compensation for Maritime Workers. 


As a result of the recent amendments the State legislatures are authorised 
to extend unemployment insurance laws approved by the Federal Security Admi- 
nistrator (Social Security Board until 16 July 1946) to private undertakings 
operating American vessels on navigable waters within or without the United 
States and having their operating offices within the State. The operator and the 
officers and members of the crew may be required to pay contributions in respect 
of service performed in connection with the vessels outside the State as though 
it were performed entirely within the State and wage credits are to be allowed 
in respect of such service. Since the 1 of the war most maritime workers 
have been employed by the Federal vernment, and it will take them some 
time to accumulate the wage credits necessary for protection under a State un- 
employment insurance scheme. The Federal Security Administrator has been 
authorised to enter into an agreement with any State or State unemployment 
insurance agency to act as its agent in paying benefits in cases of the unemploy- 
ment during the reconversion period, ending 30 June 1949, of persons who have 
performed maritime service for the Federal Government. e rate of benefit 
is that which would have been payable had the Federal maritime service been 
under the State unemployment compensation law. No benefit will be paid under 
this provision in respect of unemployment occurring before the necessary funds 
have been made available. 


Technical and Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The Federal appropriation for maternal and child health, crippled children 
and child welfare services has been increased by $10,800,000 to $22,000,000 for 
the yeor 1946-47. Some of these funds are to be used for State grants on a match- 
ing basis. 

States in which employees, as well as employers, contribute to the unemploy- 
ment funds have been authorised to use the employee contributions to pay bene- 
fits in cases of disability. 

__A few slight technical changes have been made in the Social Security Act 
either to correct anomalies or to liberalise its provisions. 
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State Grants for Old-A ge Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children and Aid tothe Blind. 


Under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 the Federal Government 
pays to each State having an approved old-age assistance scheme two thirds of 
the amount up to $15 which it expends per month for each needy individual who 
is over 65 years of age or who is blind, plus half the balance of the expenditure 
2 to $45. Thus, in effect, the maximum Federal monthly contribution to State 
old-age and blind assistance schemes is raised from $20 to $25 per beneficiary. 
The Federal Government pays to each State with an approved scheme of aid 
to dependent children two thirds of the first $9 expended per month for each 
dependent child who is the first in a home, plus half the balance of the expenditure 
up to $24; where there are additional children in the same home the Federal 
Government pays two thirds of the first $9 expended by the State on each child 
and half the balance up to $15. The maximum monthly Federal grants for aid 
to dependent children have therefore been raised from $9 for the first child and 
$6 for additional dependent children, to $13.50 and $9 respectively. Previously, 
in addition to its grants for old-age assistance benefits, the Federal Government 
had paid amounts equal to 5 per cent. of these grants towards the expenses of 
administering the schemes. Under the new legislation it pays to each State an 
amount equal to half the sums expended for the administration of approved 
State old-age assistance programmes. The public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act have been amended so that the States will be able to increase 
their payments and to add more persons to their rolls. Provided that the States 
take full advantage of the new legislation, the total annual cost to the Federal 
Government of the three assistance schemes has been estimated at $560,000,000. 
The amendments to the public assistance schemes have effect from 1 October 
1946 to 31 December 1947. 


Amendments to the Railroad Retirement and Unemploymeni Insurance Acts. 


Recent legislation! establishes monthly benefits for survivors of insured rail- 
road workers and provides sickness and maternity benefits under railroad unem- 
ployment insurance. The rate of employer and employee taxes for the retirement 
scheme has been increased to 534 percent. of wages up to $300 per month for 
1947 and 1948 and will gradually rise to a maximum of 64% per cent. in 1952. 
The tax on employers for + cee insurance remains fixed at 3 per cent. 
of wages up to $300 per month. 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


WORLD-WIDE SOCIAL SERVICE FOR NORWEGIAN SEAFARERS 


In the beginning of December 1946 the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment decided unanimously to set up a Welfare Council and a 
Welfare Fund for seafarers. 


The Welfare Council, consisting of representatives of the Government, ship- 
owners and seafarers, is to have as its objective the development and co-ordina- 
tion of social welfare work for seafarers both at home and in foreign countries. 
It is to take control of those Government welfare enterprises for the Merchant 
Marine which were started during the war in the more im nt seaports all 
over the world and which are still considered necessary in the post-war period.? 
The main task of the Council is to provide good seamen’s hotels, where a seafarer 
may have his own room, good meals and the kind of service which his special 
conditions call for. A nucleus of such hotels, club rooms and readingrooms has 
already been established, and others are contemplated, either as Norwegian 
enterprises or in co-operation with other nations. A great number of different 








1 Public Law No. 572 (79th Congress, 2nd Session). 

* With regard to welfare work for Norwegian seafarers Guies the war, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 52-56, ‘‘Organisation for the Welfare of Norwegian Sea- 
men”, 
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activities is included in the scope of the welfare work for the benefit of the seafa- 
rers as, for instance, the question of safeguarding their health, conducting educa- 
tional and recreational ts emg and correspondence courses, providing facili- 
ties for sports, music, reading, hobbies, etc. 

To finance this work the Welfare Fund is to be created through a monthly 
contribution of kr. 2.40 for each seafarer. This contribution is divided into four 
equal parts, two of which are to be paid by the Government and one each by 
the shipowners and the seafarers. This amount is expected to bring in a sufficient 
sum each year to ensure the first-class management of the different institutions 
and prices low enough to attract the seamen. The contributions are not, however , 
expected to be large enough for capital expenses which, it is foreseen, will be 
covered by grants or other means. 

The aim of this plan is to give the seafarers in foreign countries the same social 
service as is provided for other wage earners at home.* 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


MEETINGS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


Several international trade secretariats held meetings during 
1946. Notes on two of these meetings appear below; notes on 
others will appear in the next issue of the Review. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS OF EMPLOYEES 
IN PuBLiIc AND CiviL SERVICES 


The first post-war Congress of the International Federation of 
Unions of Employees in Public and Civil Services was held in 
Zurich from 28 to 29 May 1946. Fourteen unions from eleven 
countries with an aggregate membership of about 1,500,000 were 
represented at the meeting. 

Messages were received from several unions regretting their inability to attend 
the Congress, including the United Public Workers of America (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) which is affiliated to the International. The Municipal 
Workers of the U.S.S.R., who had been invited to attend, sent a message express- 
ing the hope that when the International was affiliated to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, they would be able to collaborate in its work. 


Incorporation in the W.F.T.U. 

The most important item on the agenda of the meeting was the reconstruction 
of the International, and the question of its integration in the W.F.T.U. as an 
International Trade Department. In the new Executive Committee of nine which 
was chosen, Mr. M. C. Bolle was elected General Secretary. With regard to the 
affiliation of the International with the W.F.T.U., Congress accepted this in 
principle and authorised its Executive Committee to continue negotiations with 
a view to securing acceptable terms of incorporation. It was further agreed that 
the terms finally negotiated should be submitted to a future Congress for ratifi- 
cation. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION ORGANISATION FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


A conference of representatives of printing trade unionists in 
twenty-two countries met in London from 16 to 17 April 1946 at 
the invitation of the British Printing and Kindred Trades Federa- 
tion. 


1 Arbeiderbladet, 4 Dec. 1946. 
? Extract from the official minutes of the Congress. 
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It was agreed that it was desirable that there should be one international trade 
union organisation for the eerie kindred trades; the International Federa- 
tion of Bookbinders and Kindred Trades, the International Lithographers’ Fede- 
ration and the International Typographers’ Secretariat agreed to recommend 
the fusion to their respective Congresses when they next meet. 

The Conference also announced its willingness to participate in the work of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions but on the question of the Trade Depart- 
ment for the printing trades to be set up by the W.F.T.U., the representatives 
of the three retariats expressed the view that the headquarters should not 
be in Paris where the W.F.T.U. is now situated. 

Mr. G. A. Isaacs, British Minister of Labour and National Service, himself 
a veteran of printing trade unionism, was given a cordial welcome when he ad- 
dressed the Conference. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE BRITISH 
TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The 78th annual session of the British Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) was held in Brighton from 21 to 25 October 1946 under 
the Presidency of Mr. Charles Dukes, C.B.E., General Secretary 
of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers. There 
were present at the Congress 793 delegates from 192 affiliated 
unions representing 6,671,120 members, an increase of 95,466 over 
the previous year. 


Message from the International Labour Office. 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office sent the following 
message to the Congress: 


Please accept my best wishes for another successful Congress. During 
the past year the United Kingdom has made a magnificent effort to reconvert 
its economy to peacetime purposes, and in that effort the British trade unions 
have played a considerable part. The qualities of leadership and initiative, 
— i of responsibility of the British trade unions are admired all over 
the world. 

The past year has also been a strenuous one for the I.L.O., which has 
negotiated a satisfactory working relationship with the United Nations, revised 
and remodelled its machinery and procedures, held two Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference — one in Seattle and the other in Mont- 
real — inaugurated a series of new industrial committees for the great inter- 
national industries, and held its first post-war regional Conference in Mexico 
City. Next year’s programme |includes an International Labour Conference 
in Geneva, regional conferences in the Middle East and India, Industrial 
Committee meetings in Latin America and Europe, and many other gatherings. 

The I.L.O. looks to you for continued support in this work and assures 
you of its fullest co-operation in your efforts to promote social justice and 


world peace. 


Opening Addresses. 


The keynote of the President’s Address was that British industry would have 
to intensify its productive efforts considerably in the coming months if the econo- 
mic needs of the people were to be adequately met. 

Dealing with the participation of the workers in management, Mr. Dukes 
pointed out that in nationalised industry the employing authority representing 
a public interest conducted industry as a social service, owing obligations equally 
to the workers, the consumers and the general community. 

Of non-nationalised industry, he said that the trade unions concerned had 
a direct interest which was the interest of the workers employed in them, in mak- 
ing the industry efficient, in improving their techniques and insisting upon the 
highest obtainable standards of mechanisation and modern scientific methods. 





1 Communication from the British Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, London. 
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Efficiency was not the exclusive concern of management and not solely the re- 
sponsibility of the employers’ side of industry. The unions too had their contribu- 
tion to make to industrial efficiency. 


In the transitional stages of the change that is taking place in our economic 
life today, we as trade unionists will be called upon to exercise much patience 
in negotiations and to make real sacrifices, even where legitimate claims are 
in question, for the common good. I believe that we shall have to re-examine 
many trade union practices where they tend towards restriction; we shall have 
to do some fresh thinking about the historically conditioned principles of 
collective bargaining. We shall have to assume responsibilities in connection 
with the control and management of industry that we have considered to be 
hitherto beyond our province; and we shall tn to adapt the machinery of 
our unions, the training of our officers, and the education of our membership 
in regard not only to the management of industrial enterprise but to the other 
tasks of our organised movement. 


Referring specifically to the 28th (Maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference, Mr. Dukes said that for the first time the principle of an inter- 
national basic wage of working hours and standard conditions of service in all the 
merchant navies of the world had been laid down by international agreement. 
An important innovation had been made in regard to the ratification of I.L.O. 
Conventions when at that Conference the British Government had taken the 
attitude that as far as possible ratification of those Conventions should not merely 
be a matter for Parliament but should be carried into effect wherever practicable 
by industrial negotiations between employers’ and workers’ organisations. This 
meant so far pny, Britain was concerned that the pro Is embodied in the 


a would be the subject of consideration by the National Maritime 
oard. 
The Congress was addressed by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, 
C.H., M.P., and by the Minister of Labour, the Rt. Hon. G. A. Isaacs, M.P. 

In his remarks, Mr. Isaacs referred to the success which had been attained 
by the I.L.O. during the past twelve months. Great advances had been made 
by the Organisation and ‘‘it has done very successful work in bringing in a new 


Constitution in relation to U.N.O. The Draft of that Constitution was a great 
work.” 

Early in the proceedings of the Congress a farewell address was made by Lord 
Citrine who, after holding the Secretaryship of the Congress for nearly 20 years, 
had accepted an appointment to the National Coal Board, the body set up by 
Parliament to administer the nationalised coal industry.! 


Resolutions and Reports Adopted. 


The closed shop. After a lengthy debate the Congress adopted a supplementary 
report submitted by the General Council on the ‘‘closed shop’’. The report under- 
lined that the term was being inaccurately used to describe the aims of the unions 
in dealing with non-unionists and with the problems arising from the existence 
of breakaway unions and other bodies not associated with the official movement. 
The closed shop in the sense of an establishment in which only members of a 
particular union can be employed was alien to the British trade union practice 
and theory. Continuing, the report stated: 


In so far as the current controversy concerns the position of disruptive and 
spurious bodies, there can be no dubiety about the attitude of this Congress. 
Affiliated unions will, without doubt, continue to support the General Council 
in refusing to recognise any rights claimed by breakaway unions, or by any 
dissident bodies which seek to sponsor or to support the setting up of an organi- 
sation to usurp the functions of the Congress as the national trade union 
co-ordinationg authority of the British trade union movement. 

The General Council are equally confident that the Congress will support 
them in the view that the position of the non-unionist cannot be justified 
either on grounds of principle or of expediency. The liberty of the individual 
is not an absolute and unqualified right. It is subject to restrictions for social 
ends which admit of no compromise, and one of them is that the presence 
of non-unionists may result, and often has resulted in the past, in the stoppage 
of an entire trade. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 198. 
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In a concluding pone the report warns management and employers that 


they, too, have responsibilities of a social character. Disregard of these respon- 
sibilities, would lead to the dislocation of industrial relationships, and a state of 
anarchy in industry which would frustrate all hopes of full employment and maxi- 
mum production for the benefit of all people. 


Problems of production. The Congress accepted the report relating to the prob- 
lems of production wherein stress was laid on the fact that manpower shortage 
was the greatest of the numerous difficulties now being encountered throughout 
British industry. Despite the satisfactory rate of demobilisation from the various 
forces industry was suffering from a serious maladjustment of manpower. 

The working population of Great Britain had declined from the peak figure of 
1943 of 22,200,000 to 19,216,000, and that decline was, in the view of the Ministry 
of Labour, likely to continue and would probably be accentuated by the raising 
of the school-leaving age next year. 

Remedial measures are proposed in the report and suggestions made for re- 
cruiting labour for industries which, though highly essential, have proved com- 
paratively unattractive to workers. In this connection the report says: 


Low wages do not oageer to be the sole reason for the difficulty. The 
employment in some of these industries might be made more attractive, in 
some instances, if the physical conditions and amenities were improved al- 
though, of course, such improvement would itself depend to some extent upon 
the supply of additional labour and materials which are also required for other 
high priority work such as housing. And in many cases, too, substantial im- 
provements in the physical conditions are impossible unless there are changes 
in methods of production and further mechanisation. 

The General Council view is that each industry involved should be the 
subject of separate consideration by representatives of both sides, plus a 
Government representative if desired, and that the most intimate contact 
should be maintained with the Government. The Ministry has also been 
informed that the Factories Act and any national machinery established in 
connection with various industries (such as Wages Councils and Joint Indus- 
trial Councils) should be used to the utmost limit in order to improve condi- 
tions within these unattractive industries. 


The unanimous endorsement of the Con was given to a resolution which 
calls upon the General Council toapproach the Government to set up machinery 
whereby a continuous examination of industrial productivity can be carried on. 
The resolution also asks the General Council to survey new methods, materials, 
machinery and new power tools and to prepare reports to help the workers’ repre- 
sentatives to play their part in joint production machinery. 


40-hour week and holidays with pay. Discussion on the 40-hour week was 
opened by a General Council spokesman who pointed out that whilst in some 
industries conditions were suitable for the immediate introduction of the 40-hour 
week, in others there were difficulties, but there was no industry in which the 
principle could not be accepted. 

The General Council proposed to approach the Government for legislation 
designed primarily to ee and buttress agreements voluntarily arrived at 
industry by industry. The desire was to obtain legislation which would place 
— all industries the obligation to produce and apply schemes providing for 
the establishment of a normal working week of 40 hours. 

The report maintains that reduced hours of work, whether obtained in one 
stage or in two, would not necessarily result in a reduction of output. It was also 
confidently believed that before any large-scale change could be operated most 
of the commodity shortages would have been ended. 

A resolution moved on behalf of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
reiterating the demand for a 40-hour week and two weeks holiday with pay for 
all —- persons, and further demanding legislation for the 40-hour week, 
was carried. 


National wages policy. By 3,523,000 votes to 2,657,000 votes the Congress rejec- 
ted a demand that the General Council should frame proposals for a national wages 
policy. The supporters of the demand claimed that the standard of the lower 
paid workers should be brought up to that of the higher paid wages based on 
national production. This claim was resisted on the grounds that if a national 
minimum wage was instituted, employers would use it as an excuse for not meet- 
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ing claims from unions until there was a declaration of policy by the Government. 
In addition employers would always try to resist that which was beyond the 
capacity of the least efficient organisations to pay. The machinery already in 
existence in the trade union movement was regarded as the best for dealing with 
wage problems. 


Adult education. In a resolution moved by the National Union of Mineworkers 
and supported by the Association of Engineering and ee Draughtsmen, 
approval is expressed of the steps taken by the General Council to provide scho- 
larships for trade unionists at the London School of Economics and Ruskin Col- 
lege. The opinion is expressed that a comprehensive scheme of education in all 
its phases, with special emphasis upon those subjects calculated to be of the great- 
est assistance to trade unionists and members of the working-class movement 
in general, should be inaugurated preferably through the medium of working class 
students’ residential colleges, lectures extending over a period of 1-3 years, single 
lectures, correspondence courses, week-end and summer schools. 

The General Council is requested to investigate the possibility of arranging 
a co-ordinated scheme run under a centralised control to secure this end. 


Juvenile employment service. Juvenile employment is referred to in a resolu- 
tion moved by the Transport and General orkers’ Union, which declares that 
in order to provide a service which will adequately protect the interests of young 
people and ensure for them employment in accordance with their capacities and 
with due regard to the needs of industry it is necessary to: 


(a) Include in the vocational guidance talks and in the Ministry pamphlets 
on careers 5 ee references to trade unionism, machinery for collective 
bargaining, the Factory Acts and other protective legislation; 

b) ence the Juvenile Employment Committee to refuse to offer labour 
for employment where there are no prospects or where conditions regarding train- 
ing, hours, wages and promotion are unsatisfactory; and 

(c)_ Ensure adequate trade union representation on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees. 


Atomic energy. In a resolution on atomic energy Congress urges the General 
Council to inquire into: 


(0 The effect of the use of atomic energy on British industry; 
b) Its consequences as it relates to existing trade union organisation; 

(c) The possible effects on health to the community and to workers and 
scientists engaged in research and manufacture; and 

The possibility of establishing a permanent committee within the struc- 

ture of the World Federation of Trade Unions, whose function would be to ascer- 
tain the effects of the use of atomic energy on world industrial production as it 
relates to workers’ interests. 


_ The resolution further urges the Labour Government to take the initiative 
in renouncing the use of atomic bombs and to outlaw the manufacture of atomic 
explosives and to destroy or reconvert all such explosives already in existence. 


International policy. In adopting the General Council’s Report, Congress 
endorsed the terms of a Draft Charter of Social Provisions which have been sub- 
mitted to the British Government with a request that they be incorporated in 
the Peace Treaty. The Charter, which includes many of the provisions of the 
I.L.O. Declaration of Philadelphia, provides that signatory Governments would, 
among other things, undertake to further programmes which will achieve (1) full 
employment, (2) the recognition of the right of collective bargaining and the co- 
penton of management and labour in the continuous improvement of protective 
efficiency and in the preparation and application of social and economic measures, 
(3) freedom of speech, press, assembly, religion and political association, (4) the 
provision of comprehensive schemes of social measures, (5) the prevention of 
domination by vested interests and privileged groups, and (6) the assurance 
of equal educational and vocational opportunity. 

Recognising that the fuller and broader utilisation of the world’s productive 
resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives set forth in the Charter 
can be secured by effective international and national action, Governments are 
called upon to pledge their full support to co-operation with the International 
Labour Organisation and such international ies as may be entrusted with a 
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share of such responsibilities and for the promotion of the health and well-being 
of the people. 

In submitting the Charter, the T.U.C. has urged the British Government to 
endorse as a preamble to the proposals the terms of the 1944 I.L.O. resolution on 
“Social Provisions for inclusion in the Peace Treaty”’.' 


Greece. Considerable concern was expressed in the Congress at the develop- 
ment of conditions in relation to the trade union movement of Greece. A motion 
to refer back the report of the General Council on this matter was withdrawn 
following a discussion during which it was pointed out by Mr. Arthur Deakin 
that the General Council accepted unanimously the proposals of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions for the recognition of only y om trade union organi- 
sations in Greece which were properly constituted. So far as the T.U.C. and the 
W.F.T.U. were concerned, they would pursue this matter until full freedom had 
been given to the Greek trade union movement. 


Fraternal Delegates. 


The fraternal delegates who addressed the Congress included Mr. T. Kennedy 
and Mr. E. J. Brown of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. W. McGruther 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Mr. M. P. Tarasov, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., and Mr. L. Saillant, World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

= mn — to the Congress Mr. Louis Saillant made the following reference 
to the I.L.O: 


Up to now the International Labour Office and the United Nations Organi- 
sation have been negotiating. Now that this agreement has been ratified by 
the International Labour Conference and will be ratified by the United Nations 
Organisation, the World Federation of Trade Unions will have to examine 
the measures of permanent relationship with the International Labour Organi- 
sation and the form which this relationship will assume. 


General Secretary. 


Congress unanimously elected Mr. Vincent Tewson as General Secretary in 
succession to Lord Citrine. Mr. Tewson had held the post of Assistant General 
Secretary since 1931. 


Election of Chairman. 


Following the close of Congress the General Council unanimously elected 
Mr. G. W. Thomson of the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men as their Chairman for the ensuing year.? 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


A State Research Council, which is to function as an advisory body to the 
State Planning Office, has been established in Czechoslovakia. At the inaugural 
meeting of the Council, held on 12 July 1946, Dr. Maiwald, the head of the State 
Planning Office, declared that the main tasks of the Research Council will be to 
carry out investigations into the natural resources of Czechoslovakia in order 
to broaden the raw material basis of the country’s industries, to study the possi- 
bilities of an increased output of mines, and to foster the modernisation of indus- 


trial production methods. 
* * * 


A recently concluded national agreement covering the Netherlands road 
transport workers provides for wage increases ranging from two to six guilders a 
week, for a normal 48-hour working week, and for 12 working days’ vacation 
with pay annually. Hitherto, these workers were entitled only to 6 days’ vacation 
with pay per year. The agreement applies retroactively as from 1 April 1946. 











1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 8 
Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, London. 
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STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Wor 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the 
periodical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, 
actual hours of work, wages, and cost of living are presented in 
rotation, one set every three months. Thus in the first month 
in each quarter, January, April, July, and October, the tables on 
cost of living and food prices are shown; in the second month in 
each quarter, the tables on wages; and in the third month in each 
quarter, the tables on unemployment, employment, and actual 
hours of work. 

The introductory texts to these tables, giving the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number for each year (in January). 


* * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1937 = 100.1 There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international compariscns can most usefully be made. 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, actual 
hours of work, and average wages, an essential distinction is made 
between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind 
constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the phenomenon 
dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are men- 
tioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each series* 





1In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are 
printed in italics. 

* This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
diffculties involved in certain cases. 
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is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agriculture, 
mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and adminis- 
tration) covered, in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office.' The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily 
mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is com- 
posed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, ‘‘mines” by quarries, or “‘transport”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Figures covering the average of a quarter are given against one 
of the months of the quarter, with supplementary explanations in 
a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies: ‘figures do not exist’’. 

The sign ... signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘provisional figures’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures are nil or negligible”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 





Cost or LiviInGc AND Foop PRIcEs 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(6) Index numbers of retail food prices.? 





1Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44, p. xi. 

2 In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover, 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and light appears also under the heading “cost of living’. Index numbers 
of the groups “fuel and light”, “‘clothing’’, and “rent”, not covered in these 
tables, are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44. 
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The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the 
methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, 
in regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represent- 
ed in the general index, and the items included in each group, etc.), 
the indices are far from being equally reliable and representative 
of price movements. In any case, the indices can be used only to 
measure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, 
and not to compare the /evels of the cost of living in different coun- 
tries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1937 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1937 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices — food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous — 
and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 
of the table: 


Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour — that is, 
the remuneration for a fixed unit of working time; 

Section B of the table gives earnings per day, week, or month — 
the length of these units of working time being based on time 
actually worked on the average by the workers employed during 
such time periods (whether normal time, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 

(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
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fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as “minimum” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. 
(2) Statistics of earnings in the strict sense furnish data on wages 
r hour as well as wages per day, week, or month (sections A and 
B of the table). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a 
number of representative establishments!: they express the average 
wages (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) actually paid per 
worker (including time and piece workers) per time unit in the estab- 
lishments covered for time actually worked. As the number of estab- 
lishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, and 
may include an undue proportion of those which offer more favour- 
able conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may not 
always be fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based and, in the case of earnings per day, 
week, or month, to changes in the number of hours of work in 
these units of working time. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. In some cases the chain method 
has also been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations in 
the establishments covered. 

Data on earnings per day, week, or month (section B of the 
table) are also obtained from statistics of social insurance; these 
data are compiled either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of in- 
sured persons in the different wage classes, from which an average 
wage can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages 
than the above statistics of earnings, because existing insurance 
schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is not 
taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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insured persons includes certain classes of low-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics can therefore be made only 
with reservations. As regards the categories of workers covered, 
it should be noted that, although certain insurance statistics cover 
salaried employees at least to some extent, the statistics of rates 
and earnings refer generally only to wage earners. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus separate series for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
etc., have been combined into a general series by applying weights 
representing the relative importance of their components in the 
base period; the original data have been converted to a different 
time unit, with the help of statistics of actual hours of work, for 
example, earnings per day divided by hours worked per day to 
obtain an index of hourly earnings, or hourly rates multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index 
of weekly earnings. As the indices thus obtained are approxima- 
tions, it has not been considered appropriate to give here the ab- 
solute amounts on which they have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given within brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review — table I of the quarterly tables on unemployment, 
employment, and actual hours of work — cover persons who, 
though seeking work and physically able to work, are unable to 
obtain employment, thus excluding, in general, loss of working 
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time through sickness, accident, and strikes. The statistics generally 
relate only to the wholly unemployed.' 


The statistics vary in scope and value according to the type 
and sources of the data, discussed below, and in any case are to be 
considered as having greater value from the point of view of show- 
ing fluctuations or changes in unemployment than from that of 
giving absolute numbers or percentages. 


(a) The numbers of the unemployed are those seeking work or 
registered as unemployed, and the figures relate usually to those 
unemployed on a particular day or during a relatively short period, 
e.g., a week; they present therefore an idea of the size of the prob- 
lem of unemployment within the scope — branches of industry 
covered, compulsory or voluntary insurance, trade union provision, 
etc. — of the figures as defined. Annual figures are averages of 
monthly figures. Fluctuations in numbers reflect not only the 
fluctuations in unemployment itself, as affected by prosperity or 
depression or seasonal variations in economic activity, but also, 
over a period, changes in population or in industrial and social 
structure. 

(b) The percentages of unemployment represent the ratio be- 
tween the number unemployed and the total of employed and un- 
employed. They may be calculated either as the direct ratio of the 
workers unemployed on a particular day to the total of employed 
and unemployed at the same date, or as the percentage of the man- 
days lost through unemployment during a period in relation to the 
total possible man-days that might have been worked during the 
same period. Obviously, the percentages must be interpreted in 
relation to the economic scope of the data. Fluctuations in these 
percentages reflect principally the fluctuations in the prevalence of 
unemployment itself. 


The figures vary greatly as to completeness and reliability, 
depending upon their source — type of institution furnishing the 
data — on its degree of development, on the economic scope or 
coverage, and on the definition of ‘‘unemployed”’ adopted.’ 

Six main types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These are 
generally the most complete and reliable statistics of unemploy- 
ment. Their scope is defined by the insurance legislation, which, 
in general, has a broad industrial coverage. An unemployed person 
is, generally, a person registered with the insurance institution in 
accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view 
to securing a claim to benefit. The percentage of unemployment is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the total 





1 A few series relate to the partially unemployed, but they offer only a very 
imperfect measure of this phenomenon. Some information on partial unemploy- 
ment is contained in the statistics of actual hours of work, particularly in the 
figures relating to the distribution of workers according to hours worked. 

2 Cf. I.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 7: Methods of 
Statistics of Unemployment (Geneva, 1925). 
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number of insured persons. The comparability of the percentages 
from country to country is of course affected by differences in scope 
of the insurance legislation as well as by differences in the adminis- 
trative regulations in force; even the comparability of the percent- 
ages over a period of time within the same country may be subject 
to reservations if important changes have taken place in the in- 
surance legislation or in the administrative regulations governing 
the registration of the unemployed. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The figures 
in these series are affected by the permissive character of the in- 
surance. Insurance being voluntary, these statistics of the numbers 
of the insured unemployed are without great significance, since 
they do not necessarily represent all the unemployed in the in- 
dustrial branches to which the insurance extends, but only those 
who have availed themselves of the insurance privilege; and even 
the percentages, which are based upon the ratios of the unemployed 
insured to the total insured, may be affected if the insured con- 
stitute a favoured group from the point of view of the incidence of 
unemployment. The fluctuations in numbers or percentages may 
be influenced by the effect of economic prosperity or depression 
upon the willingness to insure as well as by changes in the scope of 
the insurance. Further, differences or changes in the conditions for 
registration or receipt of benefit may influence the statistics. 

(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The 
statistics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and in- 
complete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement and with the extent to which the trade unions 
compile data on their unemployed members; the definition and 
degree of accuracy of the term ‘‘unemployed”’ may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the series included in the tables are of this type. They are 
based upon the applications for employment registered at the ex- 
changes and usually give those pending at the end of the month or 
other period. The value of these statistics varies widely: in cases 
where the employment exchanges function in close connection with 
unemployment insurance, registration with the exchange being a 
condition precedent to obtaining unemployment benefits, these 
exchange statistics are perhaps comparable in reliability to in- 
surance figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, 
to exchanges operating in connection with large unemployment 
relief schemes, as long as the conditions for granting relief are not 
subjected to important changes. Where, however, registration with 
the employment exchanges is entirely voluntary, and especially 
where the exchanges are not widely patronised by employees seeking 
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work or by employers seeking workers, the data may often be in- 
complete and unreliable. In such cases the scope of the figures is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. 

In general, however, the term ‘‘applicant for work’’ is not iden- 
tical with the term “‘unemployed”’: there is not the close scrutiny 
to exclude persons not unemployed in the strict sense that is found 
in unemployment benefit plans; on the contrary, applicants for 
work may include the sick, those on strike, those employed in 
relief work, as well as a larger or smaller number of persons who, 
though employed, are seeking transfer to other work in order to 
better their conditions of employment. On the other hand, it is 
possible that not all the unemployed are registered. The scope of 
the figures also is difficult to assess. In general, therefore, these 
figures cannot be considered as comparable from country to country, 
though their fluctuations from time to time within a country should 
reflect changes in the prevalence of unemployment. In very few 
cases can satisfactory percentages of unemployment be calculated 
from these figures, since knowledge of the exact scope of the regis- 
trations is usually lacking. 

(6) Estimates. Estimates of the numbers unemployed, made 
usually by Government agencies, although in some cases by private 
organisations, give figures for overall unemployment in broad 
economic sectors of industry, usually based on all the data available, 
including the various series already discussed as well as data from 
the censuses of the gainfully occupied. In the case of the United 
States, for example, one series of estimates is based on technically 
highly developed sampling methods. Such estimates may actually 
present a more comprehensive picture of unemployment and its 
fluctuations than the various statistical series described above; at 
best, however, they are subject to a considerable margin of error, 
which varies from series to series depending upon the methdds and 
data employed in their construction. 


The economic scope of these different statistics, as already in- 
dicated, varies with the series and in many cases is difficult to deter- 
mine. Overall estimates are usually definite as to scope; the scope 
of compulsory insurance statistics corresponds to that of the 
insurance legislation; trade union figures depend in part upon the 
extent to which within the movement unemployment is recorded 
or included in benefit plans; and with voluntary insurance, the 
scope depends both on the scope of the legislation governing the 
system and the degree to which the insurance is adopted in practice. 
The scope of employment exchange statistics is most difficult to 
ascertain, varying with the nature of the system, custom, and the 
advantages of registration as well as with the industrial scope of the 
exchange operations. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented. transport and commerce less fully, while agri- 
culture is scarcely covered at all. Most of the statistics are also 
limited, in the main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to 
salaried employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally, manufacturing 
industries, and building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogenous in scope, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally.!_ These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country? and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of persons employed — tables II and III (a) 
— show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total at work at a specified date, but 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no dis- 
tinction being made between persons working full time and those 
working more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers 
reflect the effect, on the one hand, of factors connected with cyclical 
and seasonal variations in economic activity (including action by 
the public authorities), and, on the other, of trends in population 
growth and changes in the industrial and social structure of the 
population; the two last-mentioned factors may result, other 
things being equal — that is, the proportion of persons employed 
remaining the same — in a gradual rise, in the course of a few years, 
in the level of the employment indices, corresponding to the in- 
creased number of persons gainfully employed. 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment — table III (6) — show changes in total hours during a 
specified period — for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the ‘“‘volume of employment”, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 

(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). The number of insured persons or of contri- 
butions paid furnishes a measure of the number of persons in em- 
ployment (unemployed persons being exempt from the obligation 
to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a kind of conti- 
nuous census of employment, but their scope is determined by the 

1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some (indicated by a 
note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of this 
industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often differ- 
ent from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 


effect on the employment index. 

2 The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 


series. 
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provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any changes 
that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 
scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employ- 
ment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small establishments 
as defined. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases statistics of type A, that are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, have been combined with statistics of type B available more 
frequently and more promptly; the combination has been made 
either by chaining or by interpolation. 


ActuaL Hours oF WorxK 


The statistics of actual hours of work given in the periodical 
tables of the Review show either: 
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Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (6) the percentage distribution of workers according 
to the number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during a certain period in the establishments covered by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (0) by 
assigning to each range of hours two estimated averages within 
which the actual average number of hours will probably be found, 
one a relatively low average and the other a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures with the percentage of workers in each 
range class, limits of the average duration of working hours are 
obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of table IV (a) 
gives index numbers of average hours worked computed by the 
Office on the base 1937 = 100. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four classes as uniform as possible 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in labour turnover. 































































































168 Cost of Living and Food Prices 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
, (Base: 1937 = 100) - 
AFRICA AMERICA ( 
French 
* French Union of ; New- 
Conntey Equa- | “west | Egypt | Nigeria |southern Sudan | South | Caneda | Umited | found. | : 
Africa Africa Africa land of 
Town or no. Brazza- . St. 
of localities ville: | Dakar? | Cairo | Lagos 6 . 9 69 34-56 | John's 
Original base Jan. 1913-| Sept. | Aug. 1935- | 1935- | Oct. | aaa 
= 100) Oct. 1938] 1938 [July 1914! 1939 1939 1938 1938 1939 1939 1938 | 
Cost of living 
—y rs | 
 ) a a-e a-e a-e a-e a, b, d? ‘ a-e a-e a-e a-e | & 
1929 117 114 110 120 119 a 
1930 115 114 108 119 116 
1931 107 110 104 108 106 
1932 102 105 99 98 95 
1933 97 100 97 93 90 
1934 98 98 98 93 
1935 101 98 97 95 96 
1936 ; : 101 97 98 97 
1937 . : 100 : 100 : 100 100 100 —— 
1938 100+ 100 102 ? 103 100 104 101 98 100° | 
1939 : ; 102 1005 103 100° 104 100 97 10# | 
1940 : 111 ; 105 : 107 104 98 é 
1941 ; ; 137 > 109 : 112 110 102 1251 | 
1942 : 183 1518 116 15110 122 116 113 140 
1943 : : 241 1678 122 1761 129 117 120 149 | 
1944 , 371 272 163¢ 127 1641 12] 133 117 122 161 | 
1945 307% ees 284 1766 130 164 137 118 125 160 | 
1945: Dec. ‘ ”: 270 ‘ 133 170 137 119 126 159 | 19 
1946: Jan. 335 aie 271 ‘ 134 169 138 118 126 160 | 19 
Feb. : v4 269 ; 134 167 138 118 126 162 | : 
Mar. : wi 266 ‘ 134 171 139 119 127 163 | 
Apr. 353 Se 264 Ae 134 170 140 119 128 163 
May 2 LBs 261 ‘ 134 174 140 121 128 164 
June : ie 261 ; 135 172 140 122 130 163 
July 391 ae Pi é 133 177 138 124 137 164 
Aug. . ol ove ° 133 me: 138 124 140 165 
Sept. . ae me , 135 ae 138 124 142 162 
Oct. oes a “at We 136 mB 139 125 144 163 
Nov. “ ae ce ; te “fe ea 126 148 164 | 
Dec. “ as ae : a eh a 126 a 165 | 
Food omen 
4 A 
1929 127 121 112 131 126 
1930 120 114 107 127 120 
1931 108 107 102 100 
1932 101 105 93 83 82 
1933 92 101 82 80 
1934 102 100 101 90 89 ! 
1935 106 99 99 92 95 I 
1936 “ 102 98 99 95 96 1 
1937 é _ 100 ; 100 ; 100 100 100 i ! 
1938 ; ‘ 104 : 102 ‘ 105 101 93 100? | 1 
1939 : : 102 1005 101 ; 104 97 90 109 | 1 
1940 ‘ : 113 7 104 ; 107 102 92 . 1 
1941 : ; 140 , 108 ‘ 115 112 100 143 1 
1942 ° ‘ 181 1568 113 : 127 123 118 170 1 
1943 ; : 238 1768 120 " 138 127 131 175 1 
1944 i ? 274 163¢ 122 ; 144 127 129 180 1 
1945 : . 285 1858 126 ; 147 129 132 184 1 
1945: Dec 275 130 146 130 134 10 | P 1943 
1946: Jan 276 132 147 129 134 183 194¢ 
Feb 274 133 150 128 133 189 
Mar 270 132 152 129 133 190 
Apr. 268 131 154 131 135 191 
ay 265 131 154 133 135 191 
June 265 133 154 138 138 190 
July 127 150 140 157 191 
Aug 126 149 140 163 194 
Sept 130 149 139 165 187 
Oct 131 151 142 171 187 
Nov eis 142 178 189 
Dec : Mis : me 142 177 190 = 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; §& = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e¢ = Miscellaneous. Composit 
1 Europeans. * Natives. *Oct. ‘Including heating and soap. ‘Sept. ‘April and Oct.’ Since July !%! Sept. 


a-e. *Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. *Dec. June. ™ Ju d Dec. "As fi n. 194, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. '* May and bans a ouanis 



































(Base: 1937 = 100) 


NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 










































































' Sept. 





? Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. 





3 Aug. 


4 Sept.-Dec. 








5 July-Dec. 


AMERICA (cont.) 
Country “* 
British West Indies Argen- | Bolivia | Brazil | Chite | “!0™ | Costa | Cuba 
tina Rica 
Town or no. Barba- St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de | Sant- San 
of localities dos Vincent | dad Aires | La Paz | Janeiro| iago Bogoté | José 30 
Original base Sept. Aug. Oct. Dec. 1928- Mar. Feb. July- 
(= 100) 1939 | 1939 | '%5 | 1933 | 1936 | 1929 | 1928 | 1937 | '9° |pec.i937 
Cost of living 
& —— a-e a-e a-e a-e a-¢ a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 ° " 108 82 62 : ‘ 
1930 ‘ e 109 74 61 " ‘ 
1931 ° ° 94 72 61 ‘ : 
1932 ‘i . 84 72 65 P . 
1933 ‘ ° . 89 71 80 . . 
1934 * ‘ : 84 M 77 80 _ 2 
1935 5 ‘ 100 89 ‘ 81 82 3 : 
1936 ‘ ° - 98 m 93 89 . 94 
1937 . A 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 ‘ . 131 104 104 113 101 
1939 1001 100° 101 162 107 106 118 101 
1940 120 ° 103 217 lll 119 114 99 
1941 130 ° 106 278 124 137 112 102 
1942 151 1664 112 361 139 173 122 123 
1943 165 179 113 441 154 201 141 158 
1944 179 184 110 470 170 224 170 167 
1945 187 188 132 496 197 244 189 177 
1945: Dec. 194 190 138 518 195 252 186 174 
1946: Jan. 196 190 513 214 254 195 174 
Feb. 196 190 200 514 213 253 199 174 
Mar. 196 190 200 514 211 255 208 174 
Apr. 197 189 198 515 215 261 208 174 
ay 200 189 199 518 215 267 200 177 
June oe 189 202 524 217 276 199 179 
july 194 203 a 225 280 204 183 
Aug. 196 204 539 225 289 209 188 
Sept. 201 ~ ous ae 303 209 190 
Oct. 202 neil 212 193 
Nov. 202 meet ie 
Dec. si 222 
Food 
1929 : 78 38 ; ; " 
1930 . ° 69 56 . , ‘ 
1931 ° ° 66 50 ‘ ‘ . 
1932 . ° 71 56 ° " 5 
1933 " 85 e 69 72 : . . 
1934 . 76 . 77 73 ° . 
1935 100 85 ° 80 76 , : . 
1936 oF 98 ‘ 90 84 . 94 . 
1937 . 100 100 100 100 100 100 1005 
1938 . . 95 124 100 105 114 99 99 
1939 100! 100° 96 142 102 103 121 97 94 
1940 wd i 97 176 108 120 115 91 92 
1941 ‘ 101 248 116 137 111 95 100 
1942 one 110 316 130 179 123 119 132 
1943 wine 112 360 152 212 145 149 151 
1944 ait 172 112 175 227 184 160 172 
1945 1672 175 134 424 209 242 207 18) 1904 
1945: Dec. 169 178 142 445 212 252 199 176 194 
1946: Jan. 172 178 436 229 256 210 176 197 
Feb. 173 178 436 227 252 216 176 193 
Mar. iam 178 436 223 255 227 175 194 
Apr. —_ 176 438 231 258 228 173 202 
May 173 176 440 231 264 212 174 201 
June an 176 in 462 236 272 211 177 207 
July 182 os eae 241 277 216 184 211 
Aug. 182 223 482 242 284 223 192 213 
Sept. 190 om aa <n 304 222 197 226 
Oct. 190 aoe 226 202 : 
Nov. 190 ~ ae 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 













































































AMERICA (cont.) 
a British Domini- 
Country we ma Hon- | Jamaica | Mexico | Panama Para- Peru Puerto | ‘can Re- 
yuiana duras guay Rico public 
pt ae TO —— Belize | Kingston| Mexico | Panama | Asuncién| Lima 6 To 
Original base Mar.- Sept. Aug. Aug. Mar. 
(= 100) Dec.1938} 1939 1939 1934 1942 1938 1913 1941 1941 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-c a-c,¢ a-e a-e 
‘ 
1929 . 104 
1930 ‘ 99 
1931 ° 93 
1932 ° 88 
1933 ‘ 86 
1934 74 ‘ 87 . 
1935 80 ‘ 89 ‘ 
1936 85 j 94 
1937 ‘ 100 ‘ 100 ° 
1938 100! ‘ . 114 100 101 ‘ 
1939 ae 100? 1003 116 109 100 . 
1940 ‘ pee 117 113 107 a ; 
1941 i 121 128 116 100° 100 
1942 135% 140 144 131 1357 120 
1943 152 183 176 1425 140 150 
1944 155 ase 230 193 163 143 174 
1945 163 159 247 214 182 147 181 
1945: Dec. 159 268 223 190 149 
1946: Jan. ee 162 280 221 191 149 
Feb. a ; 281 222 191 149 
Mar. ee s 286 233 192 150 
Apr. sc 167 we 290 239 193 151 
May 171 ; 161 297 238 195 151 
June 172 . 164 306 241 197 152 
July 174 169 165 309 a 200 155 
Aug. 175 . ae 315 si 203 ot 
Sept. eat E 320 235* 204 
Oct. 178 197 327 an 206 
Nov 179 . 337 210 
Dec ine alle i 
Food 
1929 92 ° 
1930 ° 91 ‘ 
1931 . 85 
1932 ° 85 
1933 ° ° 80 
1934 73 . 85 
1935 78 é 85 és 
1936 ° 83 ° 91 7 
1937 . ° 100 . 100 . 
1938 100: . . 115 100 98 ° 
1939 vee 100: 100 115 106 92 e 
1940 5 int 112 ‘ 108 101 
1941 . 115 . 125 115 100° 
1942 1364 131 100° 137 129 1487 
1943 156 168 105 157 1435 149 
1944 160 = 217 109 172 163 153 
1945 171 143 234 son 188 182 157 
1945: Dec 149 259 195 190 162 
1946: Jan. aah 168 274 198 191 162 
Feb. a : 275 198 191 164 
Mar. pad . 279 223 191 164 
Apr. a2 173 ae 283 232 191 166 
ay 174 i 149 291 229 191 166 
June 176 : 156 301 233 191 168 
july 178 176 158 305 ee 193 172 
Aug. 178 . on 310 ee 198 ae 
Sept. aa . 315 220* 199 
Oct. 181 202 323 see 202 
Nov 181 ° 334 207 
Dec aa wen a 
Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Mar.-Dec. 


2Sept. *Aug. 


‘Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. 
®*Mar. 7 June and Dec. 


= 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





5 From 1943, new series with hase 1934-36 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
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S. 
934-36 








America (concl.) ASIA 
Country Nether- 
Uruguay | Vene- Burma China Cyprus India lands 
zuela Indies 
Town or no. Monte- Chung- ’ Ahmed- 
of localities video Caracas | Rangoon oy Shanghai abad |Bombay Batavia 
Original base Jan-June Aug. /Aug. 1926-)July 1933-| Jan. 
( = 100) 1929 1933 1931 1937 1936 1939 | July 1927 \June 1934] 1929 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 102 ° 82 128 1938 
1930 102 . 94 114 ‘ 
1931 102 112 92 99 ‘ 
1932 100 110 87 100 ° 1208 
1933 95 101 . 78 95 . ‘ 
1934 95 98 ‘i 78 93 947 ‘ 
1935 98 100 * 80 93 94 1018 
1936 97 99 . 85 93 95 948 
1937 100 100 100 100 . 100 100 100 
1938 99 99 115 129 . 93 100 102 
1939 105 97 189 172 100 96 100 1038 
1940 110 107 542 3608 : 104 106 106 
1941 109 122 1 814 ° ° 114 117 118 
1942 112 . . 4 078 2335 150 148 a 
1943 118 ° e 11 339 ° 2545 271 218 
1944 121 ‘ 38 554 . 2348 278 223 
1945 139 141 821 24 978 2328 261 222 
1945: Dec. 143 9112 172 949 79 989 270 228 
1946: Jan. 146 712 174 914 89 924 231 257 222 ‘ 
eb. 148 522 182 993 | 156 219 236 250 229 ° 
Mar. 149 452 186 727 | 233 112 240 259 233 ‘ 
Apr. 148 451 207 216 | 228 041 242 262 234 1 248° 
ay 152 . 476 232 229 | 346 660 245 268 235 1 279 
une 154 ° 490 ese 341 994 258 286 244 1 814 
uly 157 a ios 380 381 251 296 253 2 138 
Aug. — 383 982 242 286 252 rem 
Sept. 156* 420 432 250 aie 255 
Oct. 156 441 689 252 sad 
Nov. 156 ° 481 138 245 ae 
Dec. 162 ‘ies ali aia 
Food 
i 
1929 105 ° 83 143 ° 2368 
1930 103 ° ° 98 ° 121 . ° 
1931 101 ° 110 89 ° 96 ° ° 
1932 101 . 107 82 ‘ 99 . 1108 
1933 95 106 96 71 93 . . 
1934 95 96 92 73 90 887 : 
1935 100 94 97 " 76 91 90 968 
1936 100 97 96 e 82 90 94 918 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 96 102 97 103 110 91 99 105 
1939 102 107 95 139 158 96 100 1048 
1940 107 102 111 480 3728 107 110 109 
1941 107 101 132 2 067 ° 116 123 121 
1942 lll lll e 4 084 164 158 . 
1943 118 122 11 400 ° 315 221 e 
1944 122 141 41 696 ° 316 230 
1945 146 141 134 042 33 353 294 238 
1945: Dec. 146 137 8622 157 807 70 047 303 251 
1946: Jan. 152 147 715 161 424 74 801 282 250 
‘eb. 155 145 625 171 576 | 140 935 279 253 
Mar. 155 145 512 174 939 | 203 112 296 258 ‘ 
Apr. 153 145 504 208 709 | 202 417 307 261 1 209° 
ay 160 146 539 237 221 | 372 213 321 262 1 279 
June 165 149 567 wee 360 808 oon 279 1 658 
uly 169 147 ae 403 948 293 1 971 
Aug. ae 153 402 026 ° is ii 
Sept. 168* ona 447 424 ° 
Oct. 168 464 873 ° 
Nov. 169 489 532 : 
Dec. 180 ane 
































Composition of the indices: 


‘Including soap and coal. 
an.-Nov. 


a 


one year. 


4 Aug. 


SJume and Dec. * 
* New series with base 


a@ = Food; }b = Fuel and light; 
2 New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series; composition: a-c, ¢. 


c = Clothing; d 


a. 7 July 1933-June 1934. 
938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


= Rent; 


¢ = Miscellaneous. 


8 Average calculated for a period of 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 































































































Asta (concl.) 
Country Indo- Iran Japan Palestine Philip- 
China N.B? BJ? | GBS. | -ebanon 0s.? JA. | pines 
pe ES Saigon 7 Tokyo Tokyo . 3 3 Manila 
Originai base 21 Mar. 1936-| July July |June-Aug. Aug. 
(e= 100) 1925 }50 Mar. 1937} 1914 i937 1939 Jen. 1962 1939 1941 
Cost of living 
ame a, d,e a-e a-c,eé a-e a-e a,b, e a-e a-e 
10 
1929 120 104 . 114 ° 
1930 129 89 101 ° 
1931 112 78 . 91 ‘ 
1932 98 78 ‘ 93 ‘ 
1933 90 84 . . 91 P 
1934 83 85 ‘ ; 91 ‘ , 
1935 83 4 87 ‘ . 90 i 101 
1936 84 87 91 ‘ e 95 » 99 
1937 100 100 100 1005 100 « 100 
1938 114 114 115 1095 J 98 ° 104 
1939 117 121 129 1235 100’ 100 10017 105 
1940 136 134 149 1455 1108 114 118 110 
1941 149 184 151 1495 ° 136 141 112 
1942 191 326 155 1515 319% 185 194 
1943 251 787 165 1705 4708 224 232 
1944 383 916 oe 2305 5945 233 237 ‘ 
1945 Saal 779 2496 607 247 253 766% 
1945: Dec. 766 623 249 260 740 
1946: Jan. ‘ 793 2 618 618 252 263 676 
Feb. . 791 3 912 594 249 259 613 
Mar. 1 929! 760 3 520 578 248 259 590 
Apr. ° 707 3 990 542 256 271 624 
May > 653 4 873 524 251 269 611 
June 1 835 “ 3 922 527 250 262 604 
July 2 040 ee 535 251 262 ie 
Aug. ae ne 536 251 267 
Sept Mt 540 263 274 
Oct. aaa 546 266 ote 
Nov =a 549 264 
Food 
m1 
1929 129 ° 105 114 
1930 134 : 90 101 
1931 106 ‘ 78 91 
1932 87 ; 82 93 
1933 79 ‘ 83 91 
1934 69 é 85 91 5 
1935 74 . 88 90 102 
1936 77 87 95 ‘ 95 100 
1937 100 100 100 1005 100:2 10013 . 100 
1938 125 112 109 1095 92 98 ‘ 104 
1939 125 114 123 1265 94 100 10017 107 
1940 147 124 146 1495 113 113 122 112 
1941 149 187 141 1535 159 147 154 113 
1942 170 346 143 1546 26414 23315 238 é 
1943 210 872 147 1765 328 290 287 e 
1944 311 928 ae 2425 327 278 285 ; 
1945 ae 774 2496 343 295 313 945" 
1945: Dec 770 334 302 323 966 
1946: Jan. 2 574! 799 3 275 340 305 329 860 
Feb. 1 816 789 4 980 334 302 321 743 
Mar. 1 517 746 4 412 332 294 318 715 
Apr. 1 366 697 5 059 340 317 343 775 
ay 1 441 618 6 451 330 307 340 765 
June 1 594 ae 5 029 334 299 326 755 
July 1 897 ail 338 301 326 ua 
Aug. | 2 140 345 293 335 
Sept ia 369 295 re 
Oct. 372 299 
Nov 369 294 
Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


Bureau of Statistics. 
official index based on food, soap and kerosene pri 


5 June and Dec 


6 May. 


7 June- Aug. 


8 Jan. 


2 National Bank. 
* Office of Statistics. 


3 Bank of Japan. 


4 Cabinet 
10 From 1929 to 1936, 
iced in 3 Arab markets; from 1937 to Aug. 1939, new official series 


based on food, soap and kerosenc priced in 3 Jewish markets; ,from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all 


: diture grou 
ex, covering all 


cluding heating an 


markets. 


1942, official food. 
Jewish markets li 


calculated by Jewish Agenc ~ | for Palestine; from | Jan. 1942, new official “Wages 
ups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to 


lighting. 


18 New series, 
p index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. 
16 Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


ed to old index. 


g series. 


12 New series based on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old index, 


on food, soap and kerosene, ‘linked up with old index, 
From | 
17 Aug. 


18 Mar. "Dee. 


iced in Jewish markets. 
2, official food-group index in 3 


Committee" 
u 2 Up to 1937, in- 
iced in Arab 


14 From 


























Compositic 

1 Territs 
1939 = 10% 
100); weigh 
series, 10] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 173 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
Europe 
Gr. Brit- 
Country Ger- | Austria| Bel- Bul- Den- Spain | Finland| France jain & N.| Greece 
many gium garia mark Ireland 
bp tk Fg 72 | Vienna} so | 12-676 | Whee | so 36° | 45dep.| 24-504 | 44 
Original base 1913- July July July Dec. 
( = 100) 1914 | 1914 | 1921 1914 | 1935 | j936 | 1935 | 1930 | joi4 | 1914 
Cost of living 
7 a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 123 105 109 172 96 117 . 106 ° 
1930 118 105 113 158 91 107 98 103 ‘ 
1931 109 101 101 138 87 ° 99 95 95 76 
1932 96 102 91 126 86 ° 97 88 94 81 
1933 94 100 90 117 88 ° 95 85 91 87 
1934 97 100 86 110 91 94 81 92 89 
1935 98 100 87 102 95 . 95 76 93 90 
1936 100 100 92 98 96 100¢ 95 84 95 93 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100? 102 103 101 ° 103 114 101 99 
1939 101 998 101 1065 104 1547 105 103 99 
1940 104 101% ie 118 129 178 125 119 10910 
1941 106 102 a 143 148 232 148 129 a 
1942 109 1048 189 153 247 174 130 
1943 111 104 240 156 246 197 129 
1944 113 105 360 158 257 209 130 
1945 ae 112 540 160 275 292 132 
1945: Dec. 122 570 297 419 132 
1946: Jan. 122 585 158 308 439 132 
Feb. 121 612 ° 315 438 132 
Mar 122 614 P 326 132 
Apr. 136 608 157 338 450 132 
ay 136 606 . 348 453 132 
June 138 605 . wie 467 132 
July 147 601 157 480 133 
Aug. 147 599 ° 483 133 
Sept He as . 487 132 
Oct. 159 487 132 
Nov ° bet 132 
132 
Food 
1929 127 122 124 170 103 115 ° 111 ® 
1930 119 118 119 138 95 99 102 104 5 
1931 107 109 101 109 85 ° 89 98 94 71 
1932 94 110 85 100 81 ° 92 90 91 76 
1933 93 104 85 95 84 ° 92 86 86 83 
1934 97 101 81 95 90 ‘ 90 80 88 85 
1935 98 101 83 93 96 . 93 73 90 86 
1936 100 101 91 94 97 100° 92 84 94 91 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 99 103 108 103 ° 101 115 101 98 
1939 100 100 1106 105 1787 104 124° 101 97 
1940 104 “aa 125 129 215 128 155 118 10910 
1941 105 156 157 151 186 121 als 
1942 108 219 162 318 177 217 116 aa 
1943 110 294 160 310 197 266 119 
1944 113 ° 464 161 323 200 338 121 
1945 nan ° 703 162 347 312 465 122 
1945: Dec. 738 380 484 122 
1946: Jan. 762 163 398 472 . 122 
Feb. 816 ° 466 641 122 
Mar. 822 ° 429 481 . 122 
Apr. 806 163 450 479 ‘ 122 
ay 802 ° 468 483 664 122 
June 801 ° oss 506 ° 122 
july 793 163 501 . 123 
Aug. 771 . 501 907 123 
Sept. isk . 506 ‘ 121 
Oct. a 165 502 121 
Nov. . _ 121 
Dec. 121 
Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


! Territory before 1938. 


Average of four quarterly figures. 
i by I.L.O. to old series. 


series, 1° Jan.-Nov. 


* July. 


7 July-Dec. 


1939 = ae § Until 1936: 21 towns. 
100) ; wei average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.O. to old 


2 April 1938 = 100. New index for all of Austria based on officially recognised prices only. 


41929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * New index with base 


* New index (base: 1938 = 





174 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Evuropg (cont.) 





Country . 
Italy "Came Netherlands Poland 





Town or no. ’ 50 9 Amster- w = 


of localities 


Original base . -| June 1914 Oct. 1923- 
( = 100) 1 1928 Sept. 1924 


Cost of living 











Composition 
of the index a-e a-c,e 


110 





e ¥ 





-OorrOCOCOoCo © & 


os 








1945: Dec. 


1946: Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

ay 


172 









































Composition of the indices: @ = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for Rome only. *Jan.-Sept. ‘Oct.-Dec. 5 Jan.-Oct. * Mat. 
June and Aug.-Dec. 7 Jan.-July. *Sept. and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. New = with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by 


1.L.O. to old series. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 175 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Evuropg (concl.) 
Country i 


OCEANIA 
Czecho- Yugoslavia - 
pee = Turkey —— 9 : Hawaii 
Town or no. Bel- {3 (Croat. Hono- 

of localities Prague | Istanbul | grade |& Slov.)¢ lulu 
Original base July Jan.-June July Mar. 
(= 100) 1914 1914 1926 | 1914 1943 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index 















































eee 





























Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; 
‘Central Statistical Institute. 


Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. oh ol i: 
with base Dec 1942 = 1 














c = Clothing; d = Rent; 

4 National Bank. 
ncluding heating. » Mar. 
100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 


¢ = Miscellaneous. 
’ Chamber of Labour. * Since 
10 New special wartime price index 











176 Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 

































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union of ited Argentina] Mexico China 
South Canada Unit (Buenos | (Federal | (Shang- | Japan? | Palestine. 
Africa States | ‘Aires) | District) | hai) 
Dates Mines, Mines, Ind., 
ind., |Industries| ind., |Industries| transp., |Industries| Industries} Industries| Industries 
tr., com. transp. com.,serv. 
M. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. M.W. 
Rates | Earnings| Rates | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings| Rates | Earnings| Rates 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Pesos Sh. $ 
1929 ‘ ° 56.6 ° . ‘ 
1931 e e ° 51.5 ° . 0.057 ° 
1933 ‘ 44.2 ‘ 0.058 ‘ 
1934 ‘ 53.2 ‘ 0.28 0.056 
1935 55.0 . . 0.053 
1936 ‘ 55.6 a 0.33 0.055 
1937 62.4 . 0.36 0.050 
1938 62.7 0.40 0.051 
1939 63.3 0.60 0. 
1940 . 66.1 ‘ 0.63 0.070 
1941 72.9 ° 0.72 0.122 
1942 85.3 ° 0.73 ‘ail 
1943 e ° ° 96.1 ase 
1944 ‘ 70.4! : 101.9 
1945 ; 69.4 . 102.3 
1945: Dec. ‘ 67.0 ; 99.4 . 
1946: Mar. ‘ 67.9 “ 103.5 
June ‘ 69.1 . 108.4 ° ° 
Sept. 5 70.6 . 112.6 ‘ ‘ 
Dec. ‘ a ‘ 114.4* . js 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 100 103 91 104 é . 108 81 
1931 97 100 83 114 82 
1933 94 ° 88 71 90 116 92 91 
1934 94 89 85 86 78 112 95 111 
1935 98 91 88 94 106 95 108 
1936 100 93 89 97 92 110 95 103 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 103 100 99 111 102 109 97 
1939 102 103 101 104 167 120 1084 93 
1940 103* 107 106 105 175 140 92 
1941 117 117 109 200 244 107 
1942 . 127 137 119 203 12% 
1943 a. 137 154 121* 
1944 10n 142 163 di 
1945 100 don 164 
1945: Dec. 97 159 
1946: Mar. 98 166 
June 100 174 
Sept. 102 180 
Dec. 107 , 183* ‘ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 90 e 85 76 96 
1931 93 “ 93 78 96 124 
1933 98 94 79 101 148 105 
1934 96 2 94 92 103 (105) 143 105 
1935 101 96 92 105 133 101 
1936 102 96 92 (108) 130 99 
1937 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 
1938 97 102 102 100 (98) 79 101 
1939 98 103 105 103 (144) 70 948 
1940 96* 103 109 103 (150) 39 
1941 106 114 103 (165) 
1942 ‘ 110 121 106 (145) 
1943 ‘ 117 128 108* 
1944 102% 121 134 
1945 100 131 
1945: Dec. . 96 ‘ 126 ‘ 
1946: Mar. e 97 e 131 e 
June s 96 ° 134 . 
Sept. ° 97 . 127 ‘ ‘ 
Dec. 101 . 123* q . ial ia , 
Persons covered 2 721 000 ‘ 9 850 000) * 63 900 75 000* }1 563 601 . 























1Nov. and Dec. *Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. * First three quarters. ‘ Ms. 


Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 

Vane tates (Buren of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 
15th of the month. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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LL 
—— Europe 
Palestine. Germany Belgium 
Date Mines°, industries, transport® Mines, industries, transport 
ndustries 
M. sk. | M4. unsk. | W. unsk. | M.w. | M.w. |M. W. sk. | M. W. M. W. 
M.W. unsk. 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rot ° 
° 1929 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 ° 
. 1931 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 ° 
‘ 1932 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 ° 
. 1933 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 ‘ 
1934 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 ‘ 
1935 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 ° 
1936 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
1938 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 ‘ 
1939 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 ‘ 
1940 79.2 62.9 44.1 68.2 83.9 ° 
1941 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 ° 
1942 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 ae m 
1943 80.9 64.1 44.7 69.6 a 
1945: Dec. ° ° 
1946: Mar. e ° 
une ° " 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
81 1929 129 127 121 126 127 102 98 101 
82 1931 124 123 118 122 114 99 96 100 
91 1932 104 103 101 103 96 90 87 92 
lll 1933 100 100 100 100 93 89 85 89 
108 1934 100 100 100 100 95 85 81 85 
103 1935 100 100 100 100 96 81 81 82 
100 1936 100 100 100 100 98 89 89 90 
97 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
93 1938 100 100 101 100 103 106 105 105 
92 1939 101 101 101 101 106 107 105 106 
107 1940 101 101 102 101 110 114 112 113 
129 1941 102 102 102 102 114 121 122 121 
eee 1942 103 103 103 103 oa 125 127 126 
eee 1943 103 103 103 103 — 127 129 129 
1944 ese née eee ous 1292 1272 1292 
ove 1945: Dec. in os 
ove 1946: Mar. ee - 
—— Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
— 1929 105 103 99 103 103 93 90 93 
1931 114 113 108 112 105 os 95 99 
1932 108 107 105 107 99 98 96 101 
1933 106 106 106 106 98 99 95 99 
1934 103 103 103 103 98 98 94 98 
1935 101 102 102 102 98 94 93 94 
1936 100 100 101 100 98 97 97 98 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 103 
1939 100 100 100 100 105 106 104 105 
1940 97 97 98 97 106 a ne oad 
1941 96 96 96 96 108 
1942 94 94 94 94 ees 
1943 93 93 93 93 . 
1944 oan em. 
1945: Dec. 
1946: Mar. 
ie 
it. 
—s Persons covered 
day. Up 1From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the index 
5 4 Mar. were applied. * Mar. 
est to the 


sour day. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Evuropg (cont.) 
Bulgaria Denmark 








Industries Industries, transport®, etc. 





M.sk. | M.unsk.| W. | M. W. 
Earnings 








Money wages 





= 
, CeBWONNNISNNIO 


NNARAAG EP ROH 
— BONNAARAARAANNA 


1945 _ owe ies 226 
1945: Dec. ose one ees 237 
1946: Mar, wet ove nes 237 

June wal owe owe eee soo 
Sept. 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
118 





1945 


1945: Dec. aie ee ia 175 
1946: Mar. ‘ P . 175 
June ove one — ve 
Sept. 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 


1929 97 
1931 109 
1932 111 
1933 
1934 





1945 
1945: Dec. wie ai on 
1946: Mar. ° ° 119 

June om = ewe wwe sie 
Sept. 


Persons covered 4 716 2 042 6 758 78 613 40 841 183 628 



































Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, averages 0 

the figures for Jan. and July. ‘ 
Denmark. nual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in questo? Hf Persons cov: 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europg (cont.) 
France (concl.) Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Industries, etc. Metals ~? ’ es 
and Mines, industries, 


indus- Agr., mines, ind. commerce, transport 
Paris Other towns tries | transp., local r 9 

















M. Ww. M. W.! 
chiefly skilled Lees sk.ichiefly sk. a. W. a. | w. | M. W. 


Rates Rates$ Earnings? 








Money wages 





ea ¢@ 


Ne Om Ge @WNNNNNNND 


N= 
Ne 


28.50 23.27 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 














Index numbers of real wages 












































'Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. ? Ministry of Labour. 
\ew index with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ‘ London and Cambridge Economic Sorvice. 5In- 
numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the normal weekly hours having 
mained practically stable during the period — Oct. ‘July. * Average for Jan. and July. ° Jan. 
France. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. : 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Ministry - Labour Series). From 1939, annual figures: averages; monthly 
tures: wage rates at the end of the preceding mon 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europg (cont.) 
Ireland Italy | Norway Netherlands 








Indus- | Mines, | Mines, | Mines, 

Industries tries, indus- | indus- | indus- 
etc. tries tries tries 
M. | w. |M. W2| M. W.| M.W.| M. M. M. 

Earnings Rates* !Earnings|/Earnings|}Earnings! Rates 

Money wages 

s. d. s. d. 
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numbers of money 











Persons covered /417 000 eee oes 92 982 ° 1 526 636 ° 94 000 1350 000 !813 843 


1Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. * In- 
cluding juveniles. ‘Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. 
‘ t. 7? Mar. 
reland. Earnings: annual figures: week in Oct. of each year. Rates: annual figures: averages of Mar. and Sept. 
Netherlands. Earnings; annual figures: ovens monthly fgeoee averages for the half year ending with the gonth 
in question. Rates: annual figures based on the month of yeas. 















































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Evuropg (cont.) 





Sweden Switzerland 





Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
commerce 





: 


. sk. ° M. M. i- 
M. | Ww. | . W. [ecmi-ak. unk. | w.t | a. We) sk.t ¥ ot 


: 





Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 


N 


1 








SeZUNVeKSC 
OO he RODS 


SPerrre rrr. 
3 


ee ee 
CMTE WWE set ad tl ot wit tt wt ot 


tt tt fet et et pet tt et ft pt ee te 
tt et et tt tt tt tt et ft pt pet 
~mossoosoessosss 


ee te et tet tet eet et tet et et tt fet ett 


nN 
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numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 
112 109 112 
114 113 
110 
108 











92 
102 









































435 000 | 92 000 1563 000 | 34 188 | 33 612 9 430 | 77 000 {112 000 1127 000 1100 000 


eae of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Earnings according to annual October enquiry. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 





EuROPE 
(concl.) 


OcEANIA 





Czecho- 
slovakia! 


Australia 


New Zealand 





Industries 


Mines®, industties, transport®, etc. 


Agr.°, mines®, ind., transp.°, com. 





M. W. 


M. Ww. M. W?. 


M. 


w. | 


M. W. 





Rates 


Rates 


Rates 





Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 











1945 
1945: Dec. 
1946: Mar. 


une 
t. 





Persons covered 





























1 From 1929 to 1938, Prague only. 


men and women. 


2 Mar. 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AMERICA 





Argentina 





Whole 
country 


Buenos 
Aires 


Chile Colombia (Bogot4) 





Mi., ind. 


Ind., 
transp., 
com., 
serv 


M. W. 


Industries, services 





M. 


w. 


| M. W. 





Mthly. 


Daily 











Pesos 


43.30 
48.98 
56.02 
51.82 
59.08 
61.83 


Pesos 





numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





. 














of real wages (Base: 
104 ° 

102 
106 
103 











1 717 888 











617 000 














1Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * May-Dec. 


Canada. Monthly figures: beginning of the month. 


United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 


ISth of the month. 
ia. Annual figures: averages. 
Mexico. Annual fi : Oct. 
Uruguay. Annual : averages. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


ASIA EvurRopr 


Pales- 
Japan tine Germany 


mic, | 43" 
Ind. ind., o| transp. , 
Industries transp. com. 
Daily i Daily* | Weekly |Weekly!® 











Imperial Cabinet series 























Mils 


w=eseseseoso 
, PRENNNYNNN 
NOD ee ee ee 


88? 
88 
88 








1007 
105 
104 
112 
155 


w 261 
wn ae one 310 
3673 ots oe 364 
309 367 we eos 374 
716 878 ond mee: 391 
941 1 327 in ae pone 





: 





Index numbers of er wages a 1937 = 100) 





113 
107 
105 
104 
101 


99 
100 
102 
107 


" ss 
: SeBSBE5S5: 





— se ee en ne 


(124)8 
1945: Dec. ° (124) 
1946: Mar. ° avi Ea 

une ° one (24 
pt. 3 es os 

Persons covered ° ° 1 048 576} 515 025/1 563 601]1 598 111 ° 16 393 700 


1 Jan.-June. ?First three quarters. * Dec. ‘First quarter. 5 Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including 
chemical extracting industry; subsequently including building, transport, and Government und 6 Wage 
earners and salaried employees. 7 Jan. * From 1941, including the Sudetenland and the incorporated Eastern 
territories. * Mar., Sept. and Dec. only. 1 eames statistics (invalidity). 

Palestine. Annual fig : averages of four quarters. 

Germany (first series). Annual figures: averages of four quarters. 


















































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earning (cont.) 





Europsg (cont.) 





Great Britain and Hungary Ital 
Northern Ireland ad 


Mi.©, ind., transp.*, com. Ind. Ind., etc. 
M. | W. |M. W.4| M. W. . . M. W. 
Weekly Daily Mthly. 


Money wages 
s. d. a & Pengé 

















an 
ou 
Nw 


SEae 


32° 
38 
43 1 


54 
62 
64 


63 


i pl tl gl 
* SeSS8Sec 
SSCveteses 


RON WON WoORm 


59 103 | 92 73 ° e 
. los’ ses}: : : 
numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


ae dt wed 








| 


7 
. . . . 
. 


. 


1843 
xf 189% 
numbers of real wag 








144% 
° 5 000 000! 289 000 — ies 92 982 | 84 042 |1 52663 

' Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. *Oct. *Jan. ‘In- 
tuuding juveniles. ‘July. ‘ Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. ‘ Excluding the Eastern Terri- 


and Transylvania. * t. * Average of Mar. and Sept. 1 Mar. 
Great Britain and Nerthere'trdend. Annual figures: July. 


















































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Evurops (cont.) 





— 5 Rumania} Sweden Switzerland 


Mi., ind., Ind., 

transp., (some 
com., . | agr. oc., 
local transp., 

auth. com.) 


mM. w.|M.w.|mM.w.| mM | w. [wow Mose | M | ow. [ew 
Daily! Mthly. Weekly Daily 


Money wages 
Kr. 


59.63 
57.41 


56.48 
54.73 
56.10 
57.63 
59.62 
61.48 
64.75 
67.19 
72.10 
77.13 
83.24 
87.56 
90.10 
93.88 





Mines,° ind., Ind., some transp., 
transp., com. com., etc. 














ic} 
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s of money wages ( 











Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
(100) 92 92 92 
(117) 





















































Persons covered ° 1 505 000 ; ° 435 000! 92 000/563 000! 6 937 | 7 416 | 1 351 | 16 000 





1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and 
women. 

fowey. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; S fen 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 on the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer strictly 
comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





Europg (conc.) OCEANIA 





U.S.S.R. i New Zealand 








Mi., industries 





M. Ww. | M. W. 
Daily Mthly. 
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Index numbers F money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





° 116 
120 117 
120 


1945: Dec. 
1946: Mar. 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
































1 363 341 6 722 000 ses 707 435 70 000 30 000 100 000 





y 1 <a statistics (sickness). *Jan.-July. * First two quarters. ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 
an.-Nov. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual figures: averages. From sees, —~ data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia only. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year. Daily earnings: annual figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 








Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1945 


In 1945 the International Labour Office’ undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of fuel.’ 
The results are given in the following table for October 1945 for 40 
countries. Sixteen have been added to the list covered in the pre- 
ceding enquiry, including eight European, one African and seven 
American countries. The country included in 1944 but omitted 
ee the series for October 1945 owing to absence of data is Fin- 
land. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office; in other cases 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in different countries or even in 
different towns in the same country. A complication arising out of 
war and emergency conditions is that in some countries articles are 
still rationed and supplies may not always be available in the 
quantities desired at these prices. Furthermore, the prices them- 
selves may be officially regulated, and in some cases unofficial prices 
of the so-called black markets may exist in addition to the official 
prices. Prices for these countries must therefore be considered as 
subject to special reservations. 

In most cases prices are given for the capital or the most im- 
portant town in each country; in cases where prices have been 
furnished for a number of towns in a country, averages—unweighted 
arithmetical averages computed by the Office—are presented.? 


1For the results of the previous enquiry, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 301-306: ‘‘Retail Prices in Certain 
Countries in October 1944”’. 

* The towns for which averages have been computed by the Office are the 
following: Union of South Africa: Capetown and Witwatersrand; Canada: Halifax, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg; United States: Baltimore, Boston, 
Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco; 
Chile: Antofagasta, Concepcién, Valparaiso; Colombia: Barranquilla, Bucara- 
manga, Cali, tagena, Ciicuta, Ibagué, Manizales, Medellin, Neiva, Pasto, 
Popay4n, Santa Marta, Tunja; Mexico: Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, Tor- 
re6n; Palestine: Haifa, Jaffa/Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem; Great Britain: Birmingham, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Ireland: 
Cork, Dublin, Dundalk; Jtaly: Bol , Florence, Genoa, Milan, Turin; Nether- 
lands: Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht; Poland: Bielsko, Cracow, 
Czestochowa, Katowice, Lédz, Lublin, Poznan, Rzesz6w; Portugal: Castelo, Bran- 
co, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, Oporto, Vila Real; Sweden: Géteborg, Malmé, Stock- 
holm; Switzerland: Basle, Berne, Geneva, Zurich; Turkey: Ankara, Izmir; Aus- 
tralia: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1945 





AFRICA AMERICA 





—_= 
Egypt |Rhodesia 





Cairo 





Wheat bread 

. Rye bread 

Flour (wheat) 
Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 
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1 Fillet. ? Average: leg and loin. * Local brand. ‘ Based on price per cord at 400 kg. per m*. ® Average: fillet and 
rumpsteak. * Av : sirloin, topside and gravy ' Average: chops and leg. * Shoulder. *Average: shoulder, rib and 
flank, 1©Raw. 4 First-grade creamery. ™ Cheddar. 1 First-grade refined 4 Black, Ceylon or Indian. Various 
woods. 1 Anthracite. 17 Anthracite: av. for two towns; bituminous: av. for three towns: 141.8. “ Anthracite; bituminous: 
New York 111.8, Chicago 123.8. 1* Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in heading. *° St. Louis only 
” Anthracite: av. for five towns, exclusive of sales taxes; bituminous: av. for seven towns: 128.9, exclusive of sales 
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1 Salad oil. 2 Calculated on the basis of putene OF ig. litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 3 Calculated on the 
basis of prices per kg., at the rate of one litre per 1 Calculated on the is of prices per unit, at the rate 
of 1.542 kg. per unit. § Calculated on the basis of prices inoue unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per kg. ¢ Calculated 
on the basis of ae on ee Sos -» at the rate of one litre per 1.03 kg. 7 Average for fewer towns than 
indicated i in the Peedi * Calculated on the basis of prices per bottle of 0.36 kg., we the rate of one litre per 1.02 kg. 
* Charcoal: t4, 4.00; 8 towns, 5.75. 10 Calculated on the basis of the Spanish pound, at the rate of 0.46 kg. per 
pound. 1 Peanut oil. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 
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1 Condensed: 38 cents kg. 2 The prices (pesos per kg.) of other items which form an important part of the 
workers’ diet are in the Federal District: onions, 0.51; green peppers, 1.39; dry peppers, 4.74; chick peas, 0.78; red 
tomatoes, 0.89; corn, 0.38; brown sugar, 0.90; bananas, 0.63; tortillas, 0.36; oranges (per doz.), 0.92; and in the other 
4 towns: onions, 0.41; green peppers, 0.76; dry peppers, 4.03; chick peas, 0.80; red tomatoes, 0.51; corn, 0.41; brown 
sugar, 0.89; bananas, 0.68; tortillas, 0.62; oranges (per doz.), 1.61. 3 Average for fewer towns than indicated in the 
heading. 4 Calculated on the basis of the Spanish pound, at the rate of 0.46 kg. per pound. 5 Fresh fish. 6 Cal- 
culated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 7 Average of two qualities. § Calculated 
on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. ® Average of three qualities. 10 Imported; home 
— ae " Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per kg. 2 Imported; home 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
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ised; whole raw milk: 3.50. 


1 Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per 


In bulk; in bags: 3.2 
§ Dairy butter; farm butter: 42.50. 


litre. 2 Calculated on the basis of prices 
4In packages; in bulk: 9.20 § Standaré- 


7 Average of 2 qualities. 8 Substitute. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 
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‘Nov. 1945. ? Peanut oil. 3 Salted fish. 4 Calculated on the basis of prices per m', at the rate of 400 
per mi, ‘Ribs, home killed. * Thin flank, home killed. 7 Legs, home killed. . Breast, home kill 
Average: | and strawberry. 10 12 Nov. 1945. ut Average: flake and pinhead. 12 Sirloin. 1 Shoulder. 
“Leg. Neck. 16 Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 17 Calculated on the basis of prices 
per unit, at pes rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. 18 Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per She. 
ted on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 
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1 Anthracite. ? Calculated on the basis of prices kg., at the rate of 17.5 units per kg. 3 Average calculated 
for fewer towns than indicated in the headings. ted on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 ky. 
per litre. 5 Calculated on the basis of prices per i at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. * Calculated on the bass 
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! Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. ? Peanut oil. * Calculated on the basis of prices 
per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 4 Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. 
‘Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 1.03 kg. per litre. * Dried. 7 Coffee and chicory. 
Prey * Prime ribs. 1° Leg. ™ Shoulder. * Based on price per 4 cord, at the rate of 400 kg. per m* (1 cord= 
62 m*), 
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Book Notes 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Organisation of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial 
Undertakings. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947. Report IV. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1946. 226 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


The purpose of this Report is to lay before the Conference the replies of the 
Governments to the questionnaire on labour inspection which was circulated to 
them for their observations. The Report reproduces the replies of the Govern- 
ments, analyses them, and draws certain conclusions. Included also are the 
proposed texts of a Convention concerning labour inspection in industrial and 
commercial undertakings, and of two Recommendations concerning respectively 
labour inspection, and labour inspection in mining and transport undertakings. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Monetary Policies and Full Employment. By William J. FELLNER. 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of California. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1946. xx + 268 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Fellner’s book is one of the few serious studies, addressed to professional 
economists, to appear since the war. The ‘‘scientific’’ character of the book is at 
once its strength and its weakness. It is thoughtful and thought-provoking, and 
refreshing to the economist after the recent of “propaganda” for full em- 
ployment; but even the economist will wish that the author had tried harder to 
state - ideas clearly, and the layman will probably find the book impossible 
to read. 

Part One, entitled ee of is concerned mainly with definitions. 

Part Two, although labelled ‘‘Hypotheses”, is actually concerned chiefly 
with the secular stagnation thesis. The interesting point is made that if disco- 
very of new resources (territorial expansion) raises productivity, its impact effect 
will be to displace labour, just as a resource-saving invention would. The alleged 
growth of monopoly power, and the trend towards ‘‘capital-saving inventions”’ 
are also critically examined. The author’s general conclusion is that ‘“‘the Keynes- 
Hansen hypotheses cannot be proved or disproved by statistical methods’, but 
that ‘‘the plausibility of some of these hypotheses does not seem very great’’. 
Fellner himself attaches more importance to the stimulating effects on the eco- 
nomy as a whole of shifts in the composition of production, and to the apparent 
decline in the magnitude of such shifts during the 'twenties and 'thirties. 

Part Three, on ‘Policies’ is to a considerable extent devoted to theoretical 
analysis of rigidities in wages, prices, and interest rates. On the whole, the author 
attaches somewhat more significance to changes in interest rates, and assumes 





1 For a note on the Report containing the questionnaire, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 132. 
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a somewhat closer relationship among various interest rates, than do most of the 
neo-Keynesians. Such policy conclusions as are offered are carefully qualified: 
Government expenditures financed by borrowing from the public will be expan- 
sionary “‘only if the (liquidity) functions are downward sloping and if they possess 
considerable Seanetloal elasticity”': much the same is true of expenditures 
financed by borrowing from commercial banks. On the other hand, open-market 
buying is more effective under the opposite conditions with respect to liquidity 
functions. ‘Expenditures financed by a Government bank, or a central bank 
supporting the Government policy, are effective regardless of (these) elasticities”’. 
Expenditures financed by borrowing from the public or from the commercial 
banks may be as effective as borrowing from the central bank, if combined with 
open-market buying. If other policies fail, deficit-financed public spending “‘is 
the oniy method that will eliminate mass unemployment’. However, a policy 
of permanent full employment, as distinct from a policy of preventing cyclical 
movements from becoming cumulative’, would require far-reaching changes of 
an abrupt (historically discontinuous) character"’. 


Beyond my &! and Demand. A Reappraisal of Institutional Econo- 
mics. By John S. Gamss. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. viii + 
105 pp. $1.60. 


This work is a plea for an intensification of the free operation of idle curiosity. 
We may soon find ourselves close to social barbarism, our democratic freedom 
of enquiry gone. It is quite possible that human behaviour, when it changes, 
does not change by the slow accretions of an evolutionary process, but changes 
rapidly by a dialectic process. If this is so, there may be time in which “every- 
thing dear to man’s utopian bias may yet be won’’. The theoretical achievements 
of the institutional economists have however been disappointing. ‘‘Though their 
technique be admirable, theoretical progress since Veblen has amounted to very 
little, or even less. The cautious methods of the neo-Veblenians, however im- 
pressive they appear — and in a limited sense they are very impressive indeed — 
seem to have the fatal defect of shackling thought — shackling rather than dis- 
ciplining or inspiring it’’. 

f economic science is to make its best contribution to the development of 
human behaviour, it must relate itself more closely to other sciences, and in partic- 
ular it must improve its psychological bases. The central premise of the work of 
Veblen and of the institutional economists is one of coercion in economic affairs, 
which leads to a denial of the automatic organisation of our economic system. 
Money becomes in this analysis of great importance because it is not merely a 
unit of calculation and exchange, but is itself a weapon of attenuated economic 
coercion. Constructive production becomes contaminated by destructive acquisi- 
tion. This emphasis on the concept of conflict is strengthened by the recent work 
of psychologists, but it is surely also consistent with the analytical framework 
developed by Keynes, whose concept of marginal efficiency of capital is specific- 
ally designed to be elastic enough to provide for determinants of economic be- 
haviour discovered by such thinkers as the institutionalists; and whose theory 
of money is at least consistent with, if not based upon, the concepts of coercion 
and conflict. 


/ India’s Labour Welfare Problems. By D. P. Kerxar. Bombay, Thacker 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. 31 pp. 1 rupee. 


' On the basis of long personal experience, an expert on Indian labour ques- 
tiotis here discusses what he considers — in the interest not only of the well- 
being of the workers but of the country’s productivity — the most urgent de- 
mands concerning the welfare of Indian workers:/measures to improve the general 
health and hygiene conditions of the workers; wage increases to allow them to 
purchase more and better-balanced food; a well-planned housing programme; 
shortening of hours of work; improvement of unsatisfactory working conditions; 
steps towards the eradication of illiteracy; the creation of more training facilities; 





1 Since this conclusion is of some importance, it may be worth rephrasing for the layman: 
Government expenditures financed by borrowing from the eral public (as distinct from the 
banks) will raise the level of income and employment only if the demand for idle cash balances 
varies inversely with the rate of interest that can be earned on other assets, and if a small rise in 
this rate of interest will lead to a substantial decline in the demand for idle cash, and thus to “‘dis- 
hoarding”’ and a rise in the velocity of circulation of money. 
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the encouragement of co-operative societies; and special welfare measures for 
women workers. Mr. Ketkar strongly favours uniform labour legislation for all 
of India and demands the obligatory establishment of a labour bureau in every 
mill and factory under the direction of a labour welfare officer. 


Inter-American Affairs 1945. An Annual Survey. No. 5. Edited by 
Arthur P. WHITAKER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 328 pp. $3.75. 


The editor of this series and his collaborators have once more prepared a 
useful volume covering important developments during the year 1945 in the 
American countries. To the summaries and analyses of developments in national 
and international politics, economic affairs and labour and social welfare, there 
has been added in the present volume a chapter on political and social thought 
in Latin America. In this, as in other chapters, more attention is paid to the 
relations between the American countries and the rest of the world than was the 
case in earlier volumes in the series. This volume includes more statistical data 
than it was possible to publish under wartime restrictions. 


Le textile américain. By Raymond Tuifsaut. Paris, Editions del’indus- 
trie textile, 1946. 128 pp. 155 frs. 


On his return from a study tour of the United States, which included visits 
to a large number of establishments in the cotton, wool, silk and rayon textile 
industries, the author gives here what he describes as desultory impressions of 
the experience. He shows how production costs have been kept lower in the 
United States than in France, and reviews the principal factors contributing to 
American efficiency — resources, equipment, organisation, the human factor, 
etc. The reader will find in this book a lively account of the most recent develop- 
ments. 


Sociaal Maandblad, Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1946. Arbeid, Vol. 1, No. 1, July 
1946. Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Samsom, N. V., 1946. 


The first issues of two new monthly periodicals designed to replace the three 
former Netherlands journals; Rechterlijke Beslissingen inzake de wet op de arbeid- 
sovereenkomst (Tijdschrift voor Arbeidsrecht), Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen 
Werkloosheidsraad, and Arbeidsmarkt. The two are to be regarded as comple- 
mentary. They have the same editorial board — a distinguished body of experts 
and officials drawn from Government departments, the universities and industry. 
Both treat of labour matters — labour law, the employment market, social in- 
surance, labour protection, wage fixing, unemployment measures, etc. — but 
whilst Sociaal Maandblad is essentially concerned with theory, Arbeid deals with 
practice in labour questions. The opening number of Sociaal Maandblad contains 
articles on social policy, labour law, the principles of provision for old age and a 
note on the Labour Law Union. Arbeid contains articles on new social insurance 
measures, shortage of female labour, the raising of the wage limit in social in- 
surance, an amendment to the Children’s Allowances Act, and social insurance 
and medicine; an appendix reproduces selected judicial decisions. Both periodicals 
contain a bibliography. 


The Future Population of New Zealand. A Statistical Analysis. By 
G. N. CALVERT. Wellington, 1946. vi + 162 pp. (Processed.) 


This volume of population trends in New Zealand, which was begun under 
the aegis of the Organisation for National Development, aims to satisfy the needs 
of those who are planning for full employment, social security and higher living 
standards, and includes not only the growth trends of the population as a whole, 
but also those of the gainfully occupied, the retired, and the younger ages. 

Estimates of future population are made on the basis of a respect- 


ing fertility, mortality and immigration: the Maori and the non-Maori popula- 
tions are considered separately. Three hypotheses with respect to each of the 
major factors are considered: high, medium and low. For a “considered forecast”’ 
of future population of the Dominion for the period up to 1975, the author assumes 
a continued fall in mortality rates, a rate of fertility one third of the way from 
the medium to the high, and an immigration during the first five-year period 
(1945-1950) two thirds of the way between the medium and the high estimates, 
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and after 1950 at the rate of 5,000 per annum; on the basis of these assumptions, 
heestimates the New Zealand population in 1975 at 2,506,000, as compared with 
1,737,000 in 1945. According to the calculations, the Maori population will more 
than double in the thirty-year period, and the percentage of Maoris in the popula- 
tion will increase from 5.9 per cent. in 1945 to 8.9 per cent. in 1975. 

An appendix gives the numerical data used in the various estimates. Details 
are given by age groups and for geographical divisions; and a discussion of the 
urban-rural structure and of the growth of regional populations is included. 


Richesse et Population. By Alfred SAuvy. Paris, Payot, 1944. 327 pp. 


The author of this book is a well-known French expert on population ques- 
tions. The purpose of the book is to make the French people realise the import- 
ance of the problem of a stationary or diminishing population and to suggest a 
policy to counteract this situation. The book is in essence an essay on the econo- 
mics of population for the general reader. The author attacks malthusianism in 
all its forms and he points out that a declining population creates more problems 
than it solves. He examines the possibility ft creased immigration which he 
considers to be necessary as a short-term measure, but he considers that an in- 
crease in the birth rate and a decrease in the death rate are the only real solutions 
of France’s population problem. Both these objectives can be pursued by a series 
of measures which are outlined in the final chapter of the book. Mr. Sauvy is 
well aware that an essential condition for success is improved morale among the 
people, but this he says is not a substitute for material measures, but on the con- 
trary should be the result of such measures. 


Péche et chasse. Etude préparée avec la collaboration du département 
des pécheries maritimes et du département de la chasse et de la péche de Québec, 
ainsi que de I’Ecole supérieure des pécheries de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatitre. 
Edited by Esdras MinviILLe. Collection “Etudes sur notre milieu’. Montreal, 
Editions Fides, 1946. 580 pp. $2.00. 


This is a very careful and exhaustive survey by a group of 10 experts of the 
fish and game resources of the Province of Quebec, Canada, and their importance 
in the economic life of the province. The volume analyses the produce of the 
various fishing grounds (sea, lake and river) and hunting areas and the markets 
available. But it is not concerned solely with the economic aspects of the subject; 
the problem of the social well-being of the fishermen is also examined. In the 
chapter on this subject special attention is paid to the development of the co- 
operative movement among the fishermen of the Gaspé area which, after an 
initial setback, did much to improve a tragic situation. 

The volume contains over 100 pages of statistical tables which cover practic- 
ally every aspect of the game and ish hing industries in the area considered. 


Books Received: 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A Survey of the Social 
Psychology of Physique and Disability. Bulletin 55. By Roger G. 
BARKER, Beatrice A. WRIGHT and Mollie R. Gonicx. New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1946. xi + 372 pp. illus. 


La Economia Mundial en las Tinieblas. Un anflisis de las principales 
experiencias econémicas occuridas entre las dos guerras mundiales. 
by Carlos Becker. Mendoz, 1945. 378 pp. 





R Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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Economie et législation industrielles. By Robert Moss&. Paris, Aubier, 
Editions Montaigne, 1940. 402 pp. 35 frs. 


The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy. By J. H. BorEke. 
I.P.R. International Research Series. New York, Netherlands and Netherlands 
Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. x + 180 pp. 


Germany in Eclipse. By Lindley Fraser. London, The Bureau of Current 
Affairs, Nov. 16, 1946. 19 pp. 


Liberia: A Century of Survival 1847-1947. African Handbooks: 7. By 
Raymond Leslie BugELL. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
vi + 140 pp. 


Outlines of a Development Plan for Jewish Palestine. By Ludwig 
GRUENBAUM. Jewish Agency for Palestine Economic Research Institute. Jeru- 
salem, 1946. 171 pp. 


Planning the Countryside. First Report. By Radhakamal MUKERJEE. 
Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1946. vii + 188 pp. illus. 


Le Préambule de la Charte, base idéologique de 1°0.N.U. By André 
SaLomon. Geneva, Editions des trois collines, 1946. 228 pp. 
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Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946. ‘“‘Book Notes’’. Page 415, line 31: for ‘‘the founder 
of the I.L.O.” read “‘the founders of the I.L.O”. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


Life in Russia 
JOHN LAWRENCE 


This is not a political book, but it seeks to tell us how the ordinary 
Russian lives, how he is housed; how and what he eats; about his 
clothes and his amusements; about the schools, collective farms and 
the shops; and what he thinks about the world beyond the Russian 
frontiers. It is an exceedingly human story and is packed with 
everyday detail. 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Bevin Boy 
DEREK AGNEW 


Written, after working far below ground, in such varied environ- 
ments as a Bevin Boy hostel, a miner’s cottage, and quiet Kentish 
fields, the transition from office desk to coal face is told in a simple 
but vivid manner. Bevin Boy is not only the experience of a youth 
caught in the giant State machine—it is a sociological tract of great 
significance. 


8s. 6d. net 


Municipal Health Services 


The Town and County Hall Series 
NORMAN WILSON 


This book gives an account of the powers in regard to the per- 
sonal health services which are possessed by local authorities; 
describes the manner in which these powers are exercised; and deals 
with principles and methods of administration and organisation. 
Since the range of the health services depends upon the type of 
local authority entrusted with them, it is with those provided by 
the county borough, which has the widest powers, that the book is 


more particularly concerned. 
7s. 6d. net 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 


living, etc. 
Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; | rupee 4 anuas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 








THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, BomBay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 


time to time. 











AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 


on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of the 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 


There are six classes of active membership: annual, $5; family (second 
member without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), 
$3; subscribing, $10; contributing, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to: 

James Washington BeE.., Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 














ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the LonDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 
Contents of the November 1946 issue (Vol. XIII, No. 52) include: 

Fixed Costs W. Arthur Lewis 
Objectives and Methods of Exchange Control in the United Kingdom 

during the War and Post-War Transition F. Rona 
Monopoly Pricing with Interrelated Costs and Demands R. H. Coase 
An Accountant’s Comments on the Subjective Theory of 

Er ee ree F. Sewell Bray 

Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 

LONDON ScHOOL OF Economics AND PoxtricaL ScrENcE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London. 


Annual subscription: 18s. Single copies: 5s. post free 








Labour Bulletin 


Quarterly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinces, India 


A special feature of the Bulletin is the publication of regular statistics 
pesteneeng to labour and other allied subjects which are not available else- 
where. 

Rates of Subscription.—4 annas per copy, or 1 rupee for one year. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, United 
Provinces, ALLAHABAD. 

Advertisements.—Labour Bulletin, the only publication of its kind in 
Northern India, is a useful advertising medium. For rates, please apply to the 
Editor, Labour Bulletin, Labour Office, CAawNPorE, United Provinces. 











THE ANNALS JANUARY 1947 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Edited by 
Haroip M. Dorr, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


This volume is designed to increase public understanding of the 
impact upon society of scientific discovery and invention. Some of 
the areas touched upon are public health and nutrition, education, 
technology, government, and civil liberties. 


$2.00 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 


Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SocrAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 














ANY BOOK YOU WANT 


may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service at the 
regular publisher’s price, post free if payment is received 
with the order, or at the publisher’s price plus postage if 
the book is sent C.O.D. 


Please address your orders to 
THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


16 Huntley Street Toronto 5, Canada 








THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 


Partial Contents for Vol. XII, November 1946 


SANCTIONS UNDER THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS Hans Kelsen 
THe RE LiGious Sect In CANADIAN Economic DEVELOPMENT....S. D. Clark 
ADMINISTRATION AND Po.itics: THE CASE OF THE CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION. ..... nec cccccccvcccscccsess ; 4 Hodgetts 
NOTES ON PATENTS IN RELATION TO MONOPOLY.......... I. M. MacKeigan 


Annual subscription: $3.00 Single copies: $1.00 
Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 











OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY 1947 ISSUE 


Obituary: Charles Samuel Myers By. Cyril Burt 
The Institute’s 25th Anniversary Luncheon 

A New Analysis of Intelligence: a Critical Notice. .By C. S. Myers 
Field Research in Flying Training By C. B. FrRisBy 


An Investigation into the Measurement of 
Technical Ability 


Book Reviews 


Annual Subscription: £1 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ALpwycH# House, Lonpon, W.C. 2 
ENGLAND 

















THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade 


Deals regularly with world social, economic and political affairs. 
Particular attention is paid to the course of wages, employment and prices. 
Other matters dealt with are banking, insurance, trade and company finance. 


Subscription rates (to aie all special numbers): Inland: 12 months, £2 8s.; 6 months, 
£1 4s.; abroad: 12 months, £2 10s.; 6 months, £1 5s.; weekly, 9d. 


Lonpon OFFicg: 51 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors: C. S. Richards (Managing Editor), Robert Leslie, W. J. Busschau 


Contents of Vol. 14, No. 3, September 1946 

The Problem of Imperial Preference G. S. H. Rossouw 
Economists and Government G. W. G. BRowNE 
Economic Historians and their Colleagues H. M. RoBeRTSON 
The Development of the Soviet Economic System 

(Review Note) Professor W. H. Hutt 
Consumption, Investment and War Expenditure 

in relation to the National Income Professor S. Herbert FRANKEL 


Reviews, Union Official Publications, Recent Periodicals and New Books. 


Single copies: Ge Per annum: £1 1s. 
riptions to the to the Journal per annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to: 
, Board of Matiagement, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg 








} pomnes needs harmony not discord. Teamwork 
not friction. 


o-partnership provides a sound foundation on 
which these can be built. 


ll who desire improved industrial relations are 
invited to support the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 











Science & Society 
BEGINS A NEW DECADE 


Volume XI, Number 1, WINTER 1947 
Trends in French Socialism 
Rich and Poor in Civil Procedure 
French Teachers in the Resistance Movement 
Marxism and Recent Economic Thought 
W. T. Parry on War and Politics 
Marxist Journals in the Europe of Today 


$1.50 (Four Issues) 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
English Representatives: Collet’s Ltd., 9 Southampton Place, London W.C. | 











I.L.O. Publications 


Reports prepared for the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference 
Montreal, September 1946 


I. Director’s Report 
113 pages 60 cents; 2s. 6d. 


. Constitutional Questions 


Part 1. Reports of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions 
197 pages $1.00; 4s. 


Part 2. Draft Agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation 


12 pages 10 cents; 6d. 


. Protection of Children and Young Workers 
257 pages $1.25; 5s. 


. Proposed International Labour Obligations in respect of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Part 1. Preliminary Report 
190 pages 


Part 2. Further Report 
(Replies of the Governments) 
53 pages 25 cents; Is. 


. Application of Conventions 
121 pages $2.00; 8s. 


Financial and Budgetary Matters 
69 pages 35 cents; Is. 6d. 


Inclusive subscription for all the Reports: $5.00; £1.0.0. 
Inclusive subscription for all the documents of the Conference (Questionnaire, 
Reports and Record of Proceedings): $9.00; £1.16.0. 








